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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This little volume is, in the main, a collection of detached 
essays, which is intended to serve as an  introduc- 
tion to the study of some vexed problems of Indian 
antiquity, particularly of the early epic and the geographi- 
cal sections of the Puranas. ‘The papers now collected 
appeared at different times in various literary and historical 
journals, monthly reviews, vernacular magazines, comm- 
emoration volumes and miscellaneous compilations such 
as the Calcutta Review, the Journal of the Department of 
Letters (Calcutta University), the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Indian Antiquary, the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, the Navya-Bhirata, the Manasi 
© Marmavàni, the Vichitra, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes and Law's Buddhistic Studies. To the 
editors and publishers of these works the writer of 
the following pages takes this opportunity of offering 
his sincere thanks. The re-issue of the articles has 
afforded him an opportunity of correcting some typogra- 
phical mistakes or other errors, that crept into the 
texts as published in the periodicals and  miscellanies 
named above, particularly tbe Bengali magazines. Ancient 
Indian History is a progressive subject, and it is not 
surprising that, while subjecting the papers to revision, 
additions, emendations and re-arrangements Dave, in 
some cases, been deemed to be necessary. 

The essays, disquisitions and notes brought together 
in the present volume are grouped under four heads, viz. 
(I) Vedie and Epic Studies, (II) Geography, (III) History 
and Chronology and (IV) Epic and Geographical and 
Historical Studies in Bengali. While the book as a whole 
undoubtedly suffers from a lack of unity, Part II, viz., that 
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RON ৮৮০৭ uns কিস eee ৮ রর ka : 
dea ing wiu Ancient Indian Geography: will, it $ — | 
bs 4 "D to be comparatively free from the defects 
ir WERE in assemblage of independent treatises. 
The papers. constituting Part I relate to the Vedas and 
‘the Epics. The dissertations on the epics bave already 
been noticed by scholars like Washburn Hopkins (Ethics of 
India, p- 171 n) and M. Winternitz (A History of Indian 
© Literature, Vol. I, translated from the original German by 
Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the author, pp. 473 n, 
506 n), while that on the Antiquity of the Rigveda. has 
been commented on by Professor A.B. Keith in the 
A . Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 
p. 618. The Professor's remark that the writer of the 
paper based his conclusions only on ‘‘the epic or Purana 
genealogies’ is perhaps due to an oversight, as the author 
referred not only to the Rdju-parampara of the epics and 
the Puranas, but also to the Achdrya-parampard of the 
Vedic texts, particularly of the Satapatha Brahmana and 
চপ Sankhayana Aranyaka. The essayist was certainly 
not unaware of the fact that “the Mahabharata, in its 
present shape, is a late work” and that ‘‘the tradition 
recorded in the Adi-parva’* was regarded by some scholars 
as ''mere folklore, useless for historical purposes.” He, 
' therefore, adduced evidence from the Vedic texts and 
observed that '"The agreement between the Brahmanas, 
the Upanishads, and the epic, and the synchronisms 
established, confirm and corroborate one another and tend 
to show that the Raja-paramparad and the Guru-parampara 
| are entitled to credence.'' 
The writer of the following pages craves the indulgence 
hi of the reader for any mistake and misprint that may have 
escaped his attention. He owes a special debt of gratitude 
: to Mr. J. C. Chakravarti, “Assistant Registrar, Calcutta 
7 University, who lent his aid at various stages of the work. 
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A second edition of the book, Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, has afforded the author an opportunity to 


incorporate further a number of articles, pertaining to the 


different branches of Indological Studies, that have come out 
since the publication of the first edition. To the fourteen 
chapters of the first edition have now been added sixteen 
more, together with four appendices. Besides the sources, 
already cited with regard to articles in the first edition, the 
additional materials have been collected from the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette, Forward's Puja Special, the Udbodhana, 
the Prabuddha Bharata, the U. P. Historical Journal, B. C. 
Law and R. K. Mookerfee Volumes, the Science and 
Culture, the Indian Culture, several Madras Publications, 
ete. To the editors and publishers of all these works the 
author conveys his sincere thanks. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA H. G. R.'G. 
April, 1957 


The book was sent to the Press more than three years 
back, and a year ago the author passed away after a protrac- 
ted illness. It fell upon me to see the book through the 
press. I acknowledge with sincere thanks the help I received 
from Sri Arabinda Ghosh, M.A., who prepared the Indices, 
and Dr. 8. R. Das, M.A., D.Phil., who read and corrected 
some of the proofs. My thanks are also due to Sri S. 
Kanjilal, Superintendent, Caleutta University Press for help 
received while the book was in the press. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI 
May 4, 1958. 

















x STUDIES IN 
INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 


PART I 
VEDIC AND EPIC STUDIES 





CHAPTER I 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE RIGVEDA 


{ The date of the Rigveda has been the subject of much 
discussion and controversy. Scholars are not wanting who 
would place it in the Miocene or the Pliocene epoch, while 
others would bring it down to the close of the second, or 
the beginning of the first, millennium B.C. There is, 
however, a consensus of opinion regarding its comparative 
antiquity, and it is almost universally accepted that the 
Rigveda is older than the rest of Indian literature, and 
that even the latest parts of the work are much older than 
Buddha Sakyamuni. But the number of centuries which 
separated the latest hymns from the time of the founder of 
Buddhism is a matter regarding which there is the widest 
divergence of opinion.) 

Max Müller, starting from the date of Alexander's 
invasion, and assigning a period of two hundred years for 
the development of each of the four literary strata discernible 
in the Vedic literature, arrived at the date 1200 to 1000 
B.C. as the beginning of Vedic poetry, and his view has 
been accepted by scholars like Macdonell and Keith. Tilak 
and Jacobi, on the other hand, tried to push the date much 
farther back on astronomical grounds, But, as pointed out 
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int Eby Macdonell,’ Keith? and Winternitz" it is not safe to build 
a chronological edifice on a foundation the solidity of which 
is subject to grave doubts. The last-mentioned scholar 
justly attaches greater importance to historical and geogra- 
pbical arguments, and it is to such arguments that we shall 
adbere in this humble treatise. 

(Professor Winternitz seeks to show that the Rigveda 
is the oldest literary work in India. While accepting the 
general observations of the Professor regarding the priority 
of the Rigveda to the other Vedic texts, and to the earliest 
literature of the Jains and the Buddhists, we confess that 
we find it difficult to follow some of his arguments, parti- 
cularly those which lead him to think that the age of the 
Rigveda must be placed nearer the date assumed by Jacobi 
and Tilak than to that adopted by Max Miiller. 

(Thus it is impossible to endorse the view that ''during 
the whole time from the first beginnings to the last offshoots 
of Vedic literature the Indo-Aryan people have only conquer- 
ed the comparatively smal] area from the Indus to the 
Ganges.'" The Aitareya Brahmana is certainly older than 
the “‘last offshoots of Vedic literature," and in it we have a 
reference to several kingdoms of Dakshina Dis or the 
Southern Region, and in particular to the Aryan kingdom of 
Vidarbha (Berar) whose king Bhima received instruction 
regarding the substitute for the Soma juice through a 
succession of teachers from Parvata and Narada. King 
Bhima was only fourth in spiritual succession ‘from 
Somaka, son of Sahadeva, who is mentioned in the 
Rigveda (iv. 15. 7-8). The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
mentions a teacher named Vidarbhi Kaundinya whose 
name marks him out as an inhabitant of the city of 
Kundina in Vidarbba, and who was only three genera- 

tions removed from Ayasya  Ahginasa or A hgirasa, a 


17 Bana. Lit., p. 12. * Camb. Hist., pp. 111442; ., 
d > Cal. Rev., Nov. 1928, p. 126. 
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1 v 
gusi rishi, the composer of many Rigvedic hymns.’ 


The Satapatha Brahmana refers to Nada Naishadha, a 
famous king, whose realm Nishadha lay apparently in the 


Vindbyan region.’ 
(It is thus clear that mot only the Ganges valley, but a 


considerable portion of Central India and the Deccan was  - 
Aryanised long before “the last offshoots of ‘Vedic 


literature." Consequently we fail to appreciate the force 
of the following arguments of Winternitz, ““if it took such 
a long time for Aryan civilisation to spread only from the 
extreme north-west to the eastern Ganges district, how 
many centuries must have been required not only for- Vedic 
literature but at the same time also for Brabmanical culture, 
theology and even priestly supremacy to pervade the whole 
of Central and Southern India." Let us not be misunder- 
stood ; the Aryanisation of India was certainly not accom- 
plished in a day. But Winternitz's estimate of the requisite 
period is, in our opinion, based on a wrong premise. 


I Again when Winternitz says that the Rigveda is older 
than Pārśva he is probably correct, but in the absence of 
genuine works which can, with any amount of certainty, be 
referred to Pārśva himself, can it be said with confidence 
thatthe Veda must have beencompleted and considered as the 
sacred text of Brilmanism as early as tbe eighth century B.C.) 
(the traditional age of Parsva)? The truth is that although 
Winternitz is right in holding that the Rigveda is more 


. ancient than any other literary product of India, yet when 


he actually tries to measure the distance which separates 
the work from well-known chronological epochs his 


arguments are not quite convincing. 


! "01. x. 07. 1; 108. 8; ix. 44-46; x. 67, 68; Ved. Ind., i. 92; 
Brih. Up., ii. 6; iv. 6 
? Sat. Br., ii. 2, 2, 1. 2; Mark. Purana, ivii. 54-55. 
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E ~ are there no hints and indications in the Vedic 
x rature itself which may help us to arrive at an approxi- 
já dem date of the Rik Samhita? We think there are, and it 
will be our endeavour in this treatise to draw the attention 
_ of scholars to a few facts which, while they do not solve the 
€ problem, lend some additional weight to the brilliant 
conjecture of Max Müller- | 
| In the 98th Sükta of the 10th Mandala of the Rik 
Samhita mention is made of two personages named Samtanu 
and Devapi whom Yàska represents as two brothers, sons of 
a Kuru king. The younger Sarhtanu became king, Devapi 
having made choice of a life of penance. It is impossible not 
to recognise in these two scions of the Kuru royal family, 
the famous Kuru king Santanu and his ascetic brother 
Devapi immortalised in tbe pages ol the Mahabharata." 
According to the Great Epic king Samtanu was sixth in the 
ascending line from Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu who died 
_ in the Bharata War). If this tradition has any value the 
end of the Rigvedic period cannot be separated by more 
than six generations from the time of the last-mentioned 
sovereign. It may, however, be argued that the Mahabha- 
rata, in its present shape, is a late work, and the tradition 
recorded in the Adiparva regarding the relationship 



















1 The epithet Árshtisheno applied to Devapi does not necessarily 
indicate that he was the son of Rishtishena, any more than the 
epithet Gairikshita applied to Paurukutsya, i.e., Trasadasyu (Rig V., 
38. 8), shows that he was the son of Girikshit, or the epithet 
Saudyumn: applied to Bharata Daubshanti shows that he was the son . 
of Sudyumna. Rishtishena may have been a remote ancestor of 
Devüpi, or the name might have been a secondary epithet of Pratipa, 

PL as Vasushena of Karna and Mahasena of Pradyota. As to the epithet 
| Aulána which, according to some, refere to Sarhtanu it may be 
pointed out that ‘llina’ is actually mentioned in the dynastic lists of 
the Mahābhārata as the name of an ancestor of Samhtanu. The name 
had variante, and the ren| name may have been Ulana as the 


» s eee word suggests. 
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AVASYA AND TURA 7 


between Sarntanu and Parikshit is mere folklore, useless 
for historical purposes. But the main conclusion at which 
we have arrived, namely, that the Rigveda is separated by 
not more than six generations from the time of Parikshit, 


receives striking confirmation from another quarter. We 


bave already referred to the sage Ayasya Angirasa who is 
the composer of many hymns of the Rigveda, and 
who is mentioned by name in the tenth Mandala, In two 


lists of teachers given in the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 


(ii. 6; iv. 6) this sage is represented as being ninth in the 
ascending line from Vatsya, pupil of Sandilya, whereas 
Tura Kavasheya, the priest of  Parikshit's son (and 
Abhimanyu's grandson),* is only fifth in the ascending line 
from the same teacher (Vütsva) as we learn from the 
Satapatha Brahmana (end of Book X). In other words, 
Ayüsya is separated hy four or five generations from Tura 
as will appear from the following table :— 

Ayüsya Anyirasn 

Pathin Saubbara 

Vatennapaát Babhrava 
. Vidarbhi Kaundinya 


Galava S Tura Kavasheya, 

Kumara Hirita ... YajNavachas Rajastambiyana, 
Kaigorya Küpya e. Kuśri 

Sandilva ..4 BRündilva. 

Viatsva .. Vateya. 


We are further told bs the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 
that Ayasya flourished thirteen or fourteen generations before 
Asuri (a near spiritual ancestor of Asurüyana), while a 
perusal of page 18 of the Political History of Ancient India 


from the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 


Bimbisdra (lirst edition) will show that Tura Kavasheya 


“was only seven generations removed from the same teacher 


(Asuri). According to this calculation Ayasya was six or 


' Bhágavata Purána, `x. 22, 25-26; Aitareya Brahmana, viii. 21, 


k. TM 
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০৯০ removed from Tura. — clear that 
a was older by not less than four, nor more than six 


pos e generations from the time of Tura Kavasheya and 
his contemporary Jaramejaya, son of Parikshit. We must 


make allowance for the difference of one or two generations 
while comparing the various lisís of teachers, because all 


the Rishis did not live for an equal length of time. More- 


over, we have instances in which a teacher appears both as 
Guru and Parama Guru of the same person. We may take 
six as the mean number of generations which separated 
the teachers Ayasya and Tura. If the Mahabharata tradition 
regarding the relationship between Sarmtanu and Pariksbit 


` "The conclusion at which we bave arrived from a study of the 
Achürya-paramparü in tbe Brihadáramyaka Upanishad is strikingly 
-onfirmed by the Sánkhüyana Aramyaka. That work gives a list of 
teachers according to which Viévümitra and Devarita (Sunab-$epa), 
the composers of many Rigvedic bymns, who, nccording to the 
Aitareya Brühmamna, are contemporaries of Ayñsya Angirass, are 15th 
and 14th respectively in the ascending line from Gunikbya Süükhü- 
yana, whereas Tura Küvasheya, the priest of Janamejaya Piriksbita, 
i» only eighth in the ascending line from the eame teacher ( Political 
History of Ancien! India, first edition, pp. ©, 18), 


1." Viévimitra 


2. Devarita 

8. Sikamatva 

4. Vyatvo £g. 

5. Viévamani mi 

6. Uddülaka 

7. Sumnayu ... — 

8. Brihsddivs ... লী, Tura Kava: beya. 

9. Prativeáya e. 9. YXajfinvachas HRüjastembüynna. 
10. Sauma Prātiveśyn san 10. Kuéri. 

11. Somapa ... 11. Sandilya. 

12. Priyavrata Saumapi — ... 12. Vātsya. 

18. Uddálska Aruni .. 18. Viàmnkaksháyana Uddülake Aruni. 
14. Kshola Knusbitaki . 14. Yājñavalkya and Kahola. 


B Gunikbya SAALhEY ann . 2s 15, Gunšákhya Sank) iyane. 








. ASYA AND PARASARA 9. 
bas any value this would make Ayàsya a contemporary of ` 


 Sarntanu, and an elder contemporary of the Rishi Parasara 
who is well-known in the Epic as a contemporary of the 
second wife of that king. That our surmise is probably 
correct is proved by the evidence of the Aitareya and 
Sdmavidhina Brahmanas.) According to the story of 
Sunah-$epa narrated in the Aitareya (vii. 13-18)— which in 
the opinion of Winternitz himself is a legend of time- 
honoured age—A yasya was the Udgátà of king Harischandra 
whose court was visited by Parvata and Narada. Conse- 
quently Ayüsya and Narada were contemporaries. Now 
the Sámavidhüna Bráhmana! tells us that Narada taught 
Vishvaksena and the latter taught Vyasa Pārāśarya (son of 
Parasara). Parasara, father of Vyasa, was thus, on the 
evidence of the Brahmana, a contemporary of Vishvaksena 
and a junior contemporary of Narada and of Ayasya if, as is 
possible, Narada of the Samavidhana Brahmana be identical 
with his namesake of the Aitareya. And this is just the 
conclusion at which we have arrived from a study of the 
Brihadáranyaka Upanishad and the Mahabharata. The 
agreement between the Brdhmanas, the Upanishad and the 
Epic, and the synchronisms established, confirm and corro- 
borate one another and tend to show that the Raja- 
parampara and the Guru-parampará to which we have 
drawn attention, are entitled to credence. We have no 
valid reason, therefore, for doubting their authenticity and 
historical value. If tbat be so, it is impossible to believe 
that Sarhtanu and Ayüsya could be more than six or seven 
generations older than Janamejaya Parikshita and Tura 
Kavasheya. Now Rhys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas 
adduces good grounds for assigning a period of hundred and 
fifty years to the five Theras from Upali to Mahinda. 11 
the five Theras be assigned a period of hundred and fifty 


| ^ Ved. Ind., ii, pp. 815, 329. 
2— 1867B 
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ars the six or seven teachers from Ayñsya to Tura may be 





E. n assigned a period of two centuries. And the tenth Mandala 


= ofthe Rigveda referring to Ayāsya could not have been 
608077০0568. more than two hundred years before the time of 
Janamejaya, the patron of Tura. In the Political History 
of Ancient India we have tried to show that Parikshit, 
father of Janamejaya, flourished probably in the 9th century 
B.C. In that case the date of the bymns mentioning 
Ayñsya cannot be earlier than the 11th century B.C. Even 
if we accept the Purfinic date (1,015 years hefore Nanda, 
i.e., 14th century B.C.) for Parikshit, father of Janamejaya, 
the Rigveda could not have been completed earlier than the 
16th century B.C. 

tIt may be argued that the tenth Mandala of the Zik 
Samhita is a later addition.) Is there any evidence that 
some of the other Mandalas were known at the time of 
Ayñsya and Sarmtanu ? (Fortunately the Aitareya Brahmana 
throws a flood of light on the solution of this question also, 
In the Sunah-Sepa legend Ayásya is mentioned as a contem- 
porary mot only of Narada but also of Vaéishtha, of 
Viévamitra, father of  Madhuchchhandas, of Madbuch- 
chhandas himself and of Sunah-śepa, adopted son of 
Vidvimitra. Now Viévamitra, sunu (son) of Kuésika (1.e., 
father of Madhuchchhandas), is mentioned as the author of 
several hymns of the third Mandala, while his son 
Madhuchcehhandas is the rishi of the very first hymns of the 
first and ninth Mandalas. Sunah-sepa is mentioned in the 
Rigveda, i. 24. 13 and v. 2. 7. The seventh book refers 
to Vasishtha, grandfather of Pará$ara and contemporary of 
Viévámitra, sunu of Kudika, and what is more important, 
it mentions Parááara himself who, as we have seen, was a 
younger contemporary of Aydsya and is, moreover, the 
Rishi of the hymns, i. 65 et seq. (If the evidence of the 
Aitareya Brühmana has any value, part of the first, third, 
fifth, seventh and ninth Mandalas of the Rigveda will have 









BIGVEDIC GEOGRAPHY 
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to be dated in or about the time of Ayasya.') (Thus a large 
“part, if not the whole, of the Rik Samhita was composed X 
not earlier than the eleventh century B.C. according to the — — 
system of chronology suggested in the Political History of 
Ancient India (16th century according to the chronology of 

the Puránas). “The references to Sunah-Sepa, Parāśara 
 (Sšktya according to the Anukramani) and Sarhtanu are too 
-clear to be explained away. ) | ‘ 

t The conclusion at which we have arrived is borne out 

by linguistic and geographical evidence.) (All scholars of ` 
note refer to the striking coincidence in language between . 
the Avesta and the cuneiform inscriptions of the | 
Achæmenian kings (6th century B.C.) on the one hand, and 

the Rigveda on the other.» Prof. Winternitz admits that the 

two languages, Old Persian and Old High Indian, are so 
closely related that it is not difficult to translate the Old 
Persian inscriptions right into the language of the Veda. 

In view of this fact we cannot lightly dismiss the testimony 
of those Vedic texts according to which some of the person- 
ages mentioned in the Rigveda flourished only about half a 
dozen generations earlier than Parikshit. 

(Again, though it may be conceded that the geographi- 

cal conditions as reflected in the hymns of the Rigveda 
point to a higher antiquity than those described in the 








* Independent proof of the approximate date of Vidvimitra and 
his adopted son and pupil Sunsh-sepa (Devarita), and consequently of 
the hymns composed by them, is furnished by the list of teachers at the 
end of the Sánkhüyana Aranyaka according to which Vidvimitra and 
Devarata are 15th and 14th respectively in the ascending line from 

| Gunükhya Sünkhüyana, sod about six or seven genernlions removed 
from Tura Kavasheya, and Janamejaya Pirikshitn. This would place 
them about two centuries before the age of Parikshit (9th century 
B.C. according to the system of chrouclogy suggested in the Political 
“History of Ancient India and 14th century B.C. according to some 


Puranas). 
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pes Es | 
3/7 Pye nd 
Brühmanas there is s — to show — the 
| * era ino sni be পু thousands of years.» In the 
Í ime ol the Rigveda Aryan settlements had spread as far as 
| | country | of the Chedis and the river Sarayü the associa- 
ice which with the Arya Chitraratha’ suggests that the 

L miver which flows past Ayodhya is meant. t If the story in 

|^. the Satapatha Brühmana regarding the spread of Aryan 
culture to Videha has any value then it cannot be denied 
* “that Videha was colonised within a generation after the 
 Rigvedic period, for Gotama Rahigana,? one of the 
2:2 pioneers of Vedie culture in Videha as well as Nami Sapya, 
king of Videha? are mentioned in the Rigveda.) The 
name of Vidarbhi Kaundinya, fourth in spiritual succes- 
sion from Ayáüsya, presupposes the spread of Aryan civilisa- 
tion to Vidarbha within four generations from the Rigvedic 
| period. The mention of Bhima Vaidarbha as fourth in 
spiritual succession from the Rigvedic king Somaka, son of 
Sahadeva,' in the Aitareya Brahmana points to the same 
conclusion. 

A It may, however, be asked that if the Rigvedic Aryans 
and their proximate successors spread as far as Videha in 
the east and Vidarbba in the south, how are we to account 
for the absence of any reference to such well-known 
Janapadas as Kuru, Pafchala, Siirasena, Kosala and 
Magadha in the Rigveda? 

Now, in the first place it may be pointed out that the 
Rigveda is not a geographical manual, and too much 
importance should not be attached to the argumentum ez 


silentio. The famous risen hymn of the tenth Mandala 
which shows an intimate acquaintance with the whole 
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Ki * Rigveda, iv. 80. 18; Ramayana, ii. 82. 17. 
* 2 Rigveda, i. 78.5; Sat. Br., i. 4. 1. 10, ete’; xi. 4.3.20. 
° ' Pafichavisnéa Brahmana, xxv. 10. 17; Rigveda, vi. 20. 6; x. . 
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* Rigveda., iv. 15. 7-8. as ii - | E " 24 e 
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country from the Ganga to the Kubha, and mentions 
even insignificant streams like the Marudvridha, 
Arjikiya and Sushoma, omits to mention the Drishad- 
vati; Vipas and  Suvistu. But that these were 
well-known to the Rigvedic poets is clear from other 
passages. The Atharva Veda certainly knows the Angas 
and the Magadhas but never refers to the Ganges, the 
Sona and the Champa. Hiuen Tsang in his account of 
Mathura and the surrounding district does not refer to 
the Jumna. All these show the dangers of the argumentum 
ex silentio. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
all the recensions of the Rik Samhita’ have not come down 
to us. We have instances in which names omitted 
in one recension do occur in another recension of 
the same work (cf. the mention of the Kāśis in 
the Paippaláda recension of the Atharva Veda). But 
we need not pursue the matter further because the ig- 
veda, actually refers to the peoples called Kurus, 
Pafichalas, Sürasenas, Kosalas and Magadhas though under 
different names, viz., Bharatas, Krivis, Yadus, Aryas on 
the banks of the Saraya, and Kikatas respectively. The 
territorial and racial connexion between the Bharatas and 
Kurus is established both by epic and Vedic evidence.’ 
Moreover, the name Kuru itself seems to be alluded to in 
the appellations Kuru-éravana and Kaurayana. As to 
‘the Krivis, their identity with the Pafichalas is proved by 
the testimony of the Satapatha Brahmana (xiii. 5, 4. 7). 
The  Dalbhyas, a well-known 17811011818 family,” are 
expressly mentioned in the Rigveda in connexion with 
the river Gomati (v. 61. 17-19), and it need not be pointed 


1 Cf. Vishnu Purana, iii, 4 

z Rigveda, iii. 23. 24 ; Sat. Br., xii, 5. 4. 11. 21 - Oldenberg, 
Buddha, pp. 409, 410. 

2 Jaiminiya Up. Br., xii. 29. 1.; iv. 7. 2. 
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out tnt a a river called অন: flo 
EA wae nt Uttara Panchála. That the — were in ad 
Madhyadesa | or the “Middle Country’’ watered by the 
: Ganges and its tributaries, appears probable from 
ru connexion with the Turvagas and the river Sarayü.' 
position of the Turvasas is determined by their 
— with the Yakshus* of the Jumna valley *, with 
the Pañchālas* and the allied tribe of the Sriñjayas.’ 
nee. Bigbedio passage (v. 52. 17) seems even to 
he suggest a reference to the famous Gokul on the 
t Jumna so well-known in Purünic legends about the 
Yadus and the Sürasenas. As to the Aryas on the 
banks of the Sarayü," one of them, the Arya Chitraratha 
is actually mentioned as a Sachiva of the Ikshvákus of 
Ayodhya in the Ramayana. The Ikshvakus themselves 
are referred to in Rigveda, x. 60. 4. Regarding the Kikatas 
the only evidence that is available, tiz., the evidence of the 
Vayu (108.73) and the 13776007014 Purana (1. 9. 24 ; with 
Sridhara's commentary), the Brihad-dharma Purana (xxvi 
20f) the Abhidhana Chintamani, etc., identifies them with 
‘the people of Magadba, the scene of Buddha's enlighten- 
ment. And itis not unreasonable to prefer the unanimous 
testimony of Guptan and mediaeval works to twentieth 
century guesses. | 
We have tried to adduce some evidence regarding the 
approximate date of some of the bymnsof the Rigveda, 
Do the Vedic texts furnisb any clue as to the date of the 
foundation of any of the Aryan kingdoms in India ? Now, 
a passage of the Satapatha Brahmana refers to a Srinjaya 
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Y Rigveda, iv. 80, 17-28. 
2 Jbid., vii, 18. 6. 

^ Ibid, vii. 18, 19. 

* Sat, Br., xiii, 5, 4. 16. 
* Rigveda, vi, 27, 7. 

s Ibid., iv. 80, 18, 
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king named Dushtaritu whose realm had existed only for 
ten generations, and who was a contemporary of the Kuru 
chief Balhika Práütipiya. It is not unreasonable to infer 
from this that the foundation of the Srifijaya kingdom 
took place ten generations earlier than the time of Balhika 
Pratipiya whom the Great Epic consistently represents 
as a brother of Samtanu. The Srifijayas are, as is well- 
known, one of the most famous tribes of the Rigveda. 
Even if we allow the high figure of thirty years for a 
generation, we cannot place the foundation of the kingdom 
of this Rigvedic people before the fourteenth century B.C. 
according to the system of clironology suggested in the 
Political History of Ancient India and nineteenth century 
B.C. according to the chronology of the Puranas. ( Thus 
the date of the rise of one at least of the Rigvedic 
kingdoms cannot possibly be pusbed farther back than 
the second millennium B.C.) For the evidence of the Indus 
seals (possibly beionging to the immediate prede :essors of 
the Aryan conquerors, see Carleton, Buried Empires, 
141-42). | 
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CHAPTER II 


un THE MAHABHARATA AND THE BESNAGAR 
INSCRIPTION or HELIODOROS 


The  Besnagar Inscription records the erection of a 
Garuda-dheaja of Vüsudeva, the god of gods, by the 
Bhagavata Heliodora (Heliodoros), the son of Diya (Dion), 
the Takhkhasilika (native of Taxila), a Yona (Greek) 
ambassador, who came from Maharšja Arhtalikita 
(Antialkidas) to Rajan (Kasiputra) Bhigabbadra the 
Saviour (trdtdra), who was prospering in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. 

As this inscription is one of the earliest records of 
the Bhügavatas, i. e., the followers of Vasudeva Krishna, 
it is interesting to inquire in what relation it stands to 
the Great Epic which calls itself the Karshna Veda.’ 

At the outset, I beg to draw the attention of scholars 
to the remarkable passage which forms the second part 
of the famous epigraph. It runs as follows :— 





Trini amuta padani (su) anuthitani 
nayamlt svaga dama chàga apramada. 


"Three immortal precepts when practised lead to 
heaven—Restraint, Renunciation and Vigilance.” 
So far as I know no serious attempt has yet been made 
to find out the source from which these precepts are taken. 
In my Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 1 pointed out 
that dama, tydga and apaigunam are inculcated in the 
Gita, xvi. 1-2. But apaifunam can hardly be regarded 
as equivalent to apramdda. There are, however, a few 
verses in the Strf-parva (7. 23-25) of the Mahabharata 


` Mbb., 1. 1, 268; xviii., 5. 41. 





SOURCE OF BESNAGAR PRECEPTS | 

A which show a closer resemblance to the passage of the 

Besnagar inscription. The verses are quoted below :— ` | 
Damastyügo' pramádascha te trayo Brahmano hayāh i 


Silara$mi samāyuktah sthito yo mānase rathe 
tyaktvā mrityubhayam rājan Brahmaloka sa gachohtatt: 


“ Restraint, Renunciation and Vigilance—these - are 
the three horses of Brahman. He who rides on the car 
of his soul, to which are yoked these borses with the help 
of reins furnished by good conduct, goes, O King, to the 


regions of Brahma, shaking off all fear of death.” 


No one can help being struck by the remarkable coin- 


cidence between the epic verses and the epigraphic 
passage mentioned above. Dama, tyaga and apramada 


are mentioned in identical terms in both. ‘‘ Amutapadani”’ 


of the Besnagar Inscription has its parallel in the expres- 


sion ''tyaktvaà mrityubhayam '` of the Mahabharata, while 
Svaga of the epigraph corresponds to Brahmaloka of the 
epic. It is clear that there was some close connection 
between the teaching of the Mahabharata and that of the 
Besnagar Inscription. 

There is another important fact which should not be 
overlooked. 17611000108, the Greek ambassador to whom 
we owe the inscription, was a native of Takshasilà (Taxila) 
in Gandhára. The city of Takshaáilà figures prominently 
in the story of the recitation of the Mahübbürata. It was 
at this city that Janamejaya heard from Vaisampüyana 
the famous story of the Kurus and the Pandus. This is 
clear from the following verses of the Svargdrohana- 
parva :— 


Vaisampüáyana uvācha : 


Etat te sarvamakhyatam vistarena mahddyute 
Kurünàám charitam kritsnam Pàndavánàáncha Bharata 
f —1887B 
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CH ETN PAL WE MEE CE Ee s | 
toa ১৪ doijédreshthdh ; sa “raja WANGAN y 
katekan atyartham ০৬, | 
| samapayamasuk karma tat tasya wajakah 
tikaschabhavat pritah parimokshya bhujangaman 

ato dvijatin sarvamstan dakshinabhir aloshayat 








Es * 
T (8 ajitaschapi te rajna tato jagmuryathágatam 


, risarjayilva vipramstan rajapi Janamejayah 

| tatas Takshasiláyah sa punarüyád. Gajahvayam. 
| (Mbh. rviii. 5. 30-34) 
Vaisampayana said: 

“I have now told you, O you of great splendour, every- 
thing about the acts, O Bharata, of both the Kurus and 
‘the Pandavas.”’ 

-Savti said: 

“Hearing this, O foremost of twice-born ones, at the 
intervals of sacrificial rites, King Janamejaya became 
filled with wonder. 

The sacrificial priests then finished the rites which re- 
mained to go through. Astika, having rescued the snakes 
(from a fiery death) became filled with joy. 

- King Janamejaya then pleased all the Brahmanas with 
‘profuse presents. Thus adored by the king, they returned 
to their respective abodes. | 

Having dismissed those learned Brahmanas, king 
Janamejaya returned from Takshasilà to Hastinapura.’’ 

(M. N. Dutt Sastri's translation.) 

The last statement shows that the king was at 
Takshasila (Taxila) when Vaisampayana was reciting the 
story of the Kurus and the Pandus. It is thus apparent 
from internal evidence that Takshaśilā had something to 
do with the diffusion of the knowledge of Vaisampüyana' 8 
— of the Great Epic. Tt is significant that one of 
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the earliest references to the Mahābhārata ‘is found in the 
Ashtadhyayt of Panini, a native of Salatura which lay not 
far from Taksbaéila and formed part of the kingdom of 
Gandhira. 

The testimony of Panini shows that the Mahabharata 
was well known to the people of Gandhàra from a period 
long anterior to the time, of Heliodoros (second century 
B.C.), while the evidence of the Svargadrohana-parva 
suggests that it used to be recited by Vdchakas or Pathakas 
in the presence of tbe great men of Takshasila (Taxila). 
In view of this fact, and of the remarkable coincidence 
between the verses of the Strí-parva of the Mahabharata 
and the second part of the Besnagar Inscription, it is not 
unreasonable to think that Heliodoros of Taxila actually 
heard and utilised the teaching of the Great Epic.  Evid- 
ently the Mahabharata played an important part in the 
Hinduisation of the foreign settlers of the Indian border- 
land. 





x. ie CHAPTER III 
enl š k INTER-RELATION OF THE Two EPICS OF 
— ANCIENT INDIA 
৮: There has been considerable thisconception regarding the 


M wi 


— viz., the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Thus Professor 
` Macdonell observes in his Sanskrit Literature: ““The 
X original part of the Ramédyana appears to have been com- 
pleted at a time when the epic kernel of the Mahabharata 
had not as yet assumed definite shape. For while the 
| beroes of the latter are not mentioned in the Ramayana, 
‘ the story of Bima is often referred to in the longer epic. 

Again, in a passage of Book VII (141, 49) of the Mahabha- 
rata which cannot be regarded as a later addition, two lines 
are quoted as Vàlmiki's that occur unaltered in Book VI of 
the Ramayana, The poem of Valmiki must, therefore, 
have beem generally known as an old work before the 
Mahābhārata assumed a coherent form. In Book III 
(cantos 277-291) of the latter epic, moreover, thereis a 
Rümopükhyüna or ‘Episode of Rama,’ which seems to be 
based on the Ramdyana."’ 


In the passage quoted above Professor Macdonell gives 
three reasons in support of bis statement that the poem of 
Valmiki was known as an old work before the Mahabharata 
assumed a coherent form, namely, the absence of any 

—  . reference to Bharata heroes in the Ramayana, the occur- 
ia rence of a sloka of Valmiki in the Dronaparva and the 
= inclusion of a Ramopakhydna within the Great Epic.’ 


ae of the two famous epics of Ancient India, 





í a 






b kx: * For epic versification, and phraseology eto. reference may be 
made to Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 68 (Jacobi's 
* opinion), 65ff, 191ff (discussion by Hopkins). > 
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Now it is difficult to endorse the view that the heroes of 
the Mahabharata are not mentioned in the Lesser Epic. 
The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana is full of passages which 
contain undoubted references to characters of the Great 
Epic. Thus in Uttara, Ixiii. 20-22, we have a reference to 
Vasudeva of the Yadu family, i.e., Krishna and also to the 
incarnation of Nara, i.e., Arjuna Pàndava :— 


Utpatsyate hi loke'smin Yadünàm kirtivardhanah 
Vasudeva iti khyato Vishnuh purusha-vigrahah 
sa te mokshayita sapad rajamstasmdd bhavishyait 
krita cha tena külena nishkritiste bhavishyati 
bhürüvataranürtham hi Nara-Ndrayanavubhau 
utpatsyete mahüviryau Kalau yuge upasthite. 


The following verses (Uttara, xxiv. 32-42) mention 
Purusha Syama (Krishna) and refer to his victory over 
Karnsa :— 

Ya esha purushah $yàmo 01776 tishthati nityda 

elena danavendragcha tathanye balavattarah 

vagam nita balavata pürve pürvatarüscha ye 

Yamalarjunau cha Kamsaschu Kaitabho Madhuna saha. 


Radheya and Harddikya of the following verse probably s 
refer to Karna and Kritavarman, respectively (Uttara, 
vi. 35) :— 
Rüdheya bahumayacha lokapálo'tha dharmikah 
Yamalürjunau cha Hárddikyah Sumbhaschaiva 
Nisumbhakah. 
Dbaumya, the priest of the Pandavas (Mbh. iii. 3. 1-4) 
appears to be mentioned in Uttara, 1.4 :— 
Nrishanguh Kavashi Dhaumyah Kauseyascha mahan rishih. 


The association of Dhaumya with Kavashi is significant. 
In the Aitareya Brahmana (Vedic Index, 1, p. 314) and the 
Bhaguvata Purdna, Tura Kāvasheya appears as a Purohita 
of Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, whose connection with the 
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` It may be argued that the Uttara-kanda is a later 
addition. But references to Mahabharata characters are 
not confined to this book. The Adi-kanda (xl. 2-3) 
mentions Vasudeva and his Küpila-rüpa, i.e., incarnation 
as Kapila. 


Yasyeyam vasudha kritsna Vasudevasya dhimatah 
mahisht Madhavasyaisha sa eva bhagavan prabhuh 
Kapilam rüpamüsthaya dhürayatyanisam dharam. 


The Ayodhyd-kanda (lxiv. 42) alludes to King Janame- 


_ jaya along with several famous kings of bygone times such 


as Sagara, Saibya, Dilipa, Nahusha and Dhundhumara. 
This Janamejaya must be identified with the famous son of 
Parikshit and not with any of the shadowy Janamejayas 
mentioned in some genealogical lists. 


The following verse of the same book (xxx. 6) contains 
a reference to the principal characters of one of the finest 
episodes of the Great Epic :— 


Dyumatsena-sutam viram Salyavantam anuvratam 
Süvitrimiva mam viddhi tvam ütmavaásavartinim, 


Satyavat and Savitri are again mentioned in the 
Sundarakünda (xxiv. 11-12) which also refers to the 
principal characters of the Nala episode :— 


Savitri Satyavantaricha Kapilam Srimatt yatha 
Saudüsam Madayanti cha Kesint Sagaram yatha 
Naishadham Damayanti cha Bhaimi patimanuvratà 
tathaham Ikshvakuvaram Ramam patimanuvratà. 


The Kishkindhya-kanda (xlii. 28) alludes to the acqui- 
sition of the famons Sankha of Krishna called Páfichajanya, 





while the —— (cxix. 15-27) identifies pak 
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Tatra Pañchajanam hatva Hayagrivancha danavam 
ajahdra tataschakram 77171070716 Purushottamah | 
(Kish. xlii. 28.) b” 
“Sarnga-dhanva Hrishikegah purushah purushottamah. | 
i- cmd khadga-dhrig Vishnuh Krishnaschaiva Brihadbalah | y 
(Lanka cxix. 15.) 
Sita Lakshmir bhaván Vishnur devah Krishnah Prajüpatih. 
(Ibid, cxix. <7.) ` 
The Lankàü-kanda further seems to refer to the famous 
episode of-the uplifting of Mount Govardhana :— 


Parigrihya girim dorbhyam vapur Vishnor vidambayan, 
(Lanka, Ixix. 32; cf. Mbh. ii. 41. 9.) 


From the verses quoted above it is clear that the poem 
of Valmiki is acquainted not only with some of the prin- 
cipal characters of the Pandu story, but also with the heroes 
and heroines of some of the finest Upakhydnas of the Great 
Epic. It may no doubt be argued that the verses in 
question are late interpolations, but such may also be the 
case with passages of the Great Epic which contain 
references to the Rama story. Professor Macdonell does 
not assign any reason why the passage of the Drona-parva 
which quotes two lines of Valmiki's poem cannot be re- 
garded as a later addition. As the Sloka of Valmiki occurs 
in a book which was ‘‘ much expanded ' (Hopkins, The 
Great Epic of India, p. 62), it is not improbable that it 
is to be included in the ‘‘ outer layer ™ of the Great Epic, 

4.e., the interpolated portions (ibid, p. 79). 

As regards the Ramopakhydna we should note that the 
version of the Rama story contained in it differs in many 
respects from that contained in Vàlmiki's poem. The 
Ramayana (Uttara, ix. 33-35) represents Ravana, Kumbha- 
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-gps ne mother, Kaikasi. The Rāmopākhyāna, (Mbh., 
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- dr £. 7-8), on the other band, makes Ravana and 
Kun bakarna sons of Pushpotkata, Vibhishana, the son of 


Aves Mi iini, and Khara and Sürpenakhà the children of Raka. 
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in the Ramayana (vi. 7) represents Rama as the des- ` 


Y ঠা ০১০৪ of Kumbhakarna. On the other hand, the Ramo- 
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| pükhyana (Mbh., iii. 26) represents Lakshmana as the 
slayer of Kumbhakarna. These facts seem to indicate that 
the Rümopükhyüna is not based on the Ramayana. Like 


ae ex z 
E the author of the Dasaratha Jataka, the author of the 


Rümopükhyüna may have followed an independent tradi- 


tion. In this connection we should remember that Valmiki 
was probably not the first to attempt a Rama Epic. A 


verse of the Buddha-charita of ASsvaghosa possibly records 
an unsuccessful attempt made by Chyavana, a predecessor 
of Valmiki, to write the famous poem which was to make 


the name of his illustrious descendant immortal. 


Valmtki-nddagcha sasarja padyam 
jagramthayanna Chyavano Maharshih. 

We learn from the Mahabharata (1. 6. 4.) that Chyavana 
bad the patronymic Bhargava. Curiously enough the 
Sünti-parva of the Mahābhārata (lvii. 40) cites a verse from 
Bbàrgava's Radmacharita. No doubt Valmiki, too, is 
called Bhargava sattamah in the Matsya Purana (xii. 51). 
But the verse cited in the Sünti-parva is not found in his 
poem, though it agrees in sense with Ramayana (ii. 67. 11). 
Some scholars, however, read Rdja-charita in the place of 
Rüma-charita and identify its author with Usanas who was 
also a Bhargava. But the fact that Valmiki had his 
precursors is proved conclusively by the evidence of the 


= Adi-kanda which tells us that the Akhyana called Ramayana 


— first originated with is Ikshvüku family and that Valmiki 
রর Men. ৪ hearsay : — | 
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Ikshvakiinam idam tesham rājñām vamge mahütmanüm 2 


mahad utpannam akhyanam Ramayanam iti $rutam. 
(Adi. V. 3.) 


Ikshvaku-vamsaprabhavo Ramo nama janaih śrutah 
(Adi. i. 8.) 


Hopkins (The Great Epic of India, p. 60) draws our 
attention to the fact that neither of the two epics of Ancient 
India is recognised before the period of the Grihya-sütras, 
and the first epic recognised here and in other sütras is the 
Bharata. But he says (p. 385) that the oldest heroes of 
Bharata are not of the Pandu family. He draws a distinc- 
tion between the original Bhdarati-kathad and the Pandu 
story and says that the Bhdarati-katha is older than 
Valmiki’s poem, but the story of Rima is older than the 
story of the Pandus (The Great Epic of India, p. 64). We 
should, however, remember that Janaka and ASsvapati 
Kekaya, two important figures in the Rama story as given 
by Valmiki, are represented in several Vedic works as 
flourishing long after the Parikshitas, t.e., the great- 
grandsons of the principal hero of the Mahabharata. In 
the time of the Vedic Janaka the life and end of the 
Parikshitas were, as pointed out by Weber, still fresh in 
the memory of the people and formed a subject of general 
curiosity. In the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad (iii. 3. 1) 
we find Bhujyu Labyayani testing 8179৮911559, the orna- 
ment of the court of Janaka, with a question the solution 
of which the former had previously obtained from 
Sudhanvà Angirasa, a Gandharva, who had in his pos- 
session the daughter of Kapya Patanchala of the Madra 
territory :— 


'* Kya Pürikshità' bhavan?”’ 


“ Whither have the Parikshitas gone?'* The solution 
of which, therefore, appears to have been looked upon as 
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= 4 ‘Th he ‘Parikshitas are — and bis three brothers, 
^ viz. dons. Bhimasena and Srutasena (Vedic Indez, I, 
ou a 5৪০). They are mentioned in the following passage of 


the Mahabharata :— 


i E i -Janamejayah Parikshitah saha bhratribhih 
| Kurukshetre dirghasatramupaste tasya bhrata- 
= —rastrayah Srutasena-Ugraseno Bhimasena iti. 
(Mbh., 1.3.1.) 


The Great Epic represents them as grandchildren of 
Abhimanyu, a prominent figure in the Pandu story. 

It seems probable from what has been stated above that 
- . the Rima story in which Janaka and A$vapati Kekaya are 
. . prominent figures could not have originated before the 
1 “passing away of the Pàrikshitas, i.e., Janamejaya and hts 
AM brothers. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
— . Janamejaya is mentioned as an ancient hero in the 
Ramayana itself (Ayodhyü-künda, 64.42) 


Yam gatim Sagarah Saibyo Dilipo Janamejayah 
i Nahusho Dhundhumürascha praptastam gachchha 
£ putraka. 


On the other hand it is distinctly stated in the 
| Mahabharata that the Pandu story was older than that of 
Janamejaya, and was in fact recited before Janamejaya by 
Vaisampayana. Indian tradition, both Hindu and Buddhist, 

m is unanimous n representing tbe Pandus as an offshoot of 
| the Kuru race.’ It is, therefore, impossible to justify the 
distinction drawn by Hopkins between the original Kuru- 
Bharata Epic and the so-called “Pandu story." Hopkins 

ধা himself admits in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 
T | p. 253, that “A Mahābhārata without Pandus is like an 


— ॥. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 26-27. 
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Iliad without Acbilles and Agamemnon; we know of no 
such poem.” 

The broad fact remains that while the Bhdrata is 
mentioned in the Grihya-sūtras and the Ashtadhyayi of 
Panini, there is no reference to the Ramayana, Again, 
while the Pandu story is said to have been recited before 
Janamejaya, the Rama story as given by Valmiki, contain- 
ing as it does references to Janaka and A$vapati Kekaya, 
could not have originated before the passing away of the 
Parikshitas, i.e., Janamejaya and bis brothers. There 
were, of course, many Janakas. But the synchronism of 
Janaka of the Ramayana with Aéávapati, or the two A$va- 
patis, father and brother of Kaikeyi, probably suggest that 
Valmiki had in bis mind the famous Janaka of the 
Upanishads. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ON A LOST UPAKHYANA OF THE MAHABHARATA 


The Adi-parva or the First Book of the Mahabharata 


* contains a verse which says that there was a Bhürata- 





samhità which consisted of 24,000 Slokas, of which the 


upükhyünas or episodes did not form a part. 


Chat urviméati 50110577717 chakre Bhdrata-samhitam 
upakhydnair vind tavad Bhüratam prochyate budhaih. 


Mbh., I. i. 102. 


But the Great Epic that has been extant since the days 
of Sarvanütha of the Khoh copperplate inscription of the 
Gupta year 214 (A.D. 533-34) is, as is well known, styled a 
Sata-sühasrí! (Samhità and is interspersed with numerous 
Upükhyànas. Even so, the number of slokas does not reach 
the total of 100,000 verses. As pointed out by Hopkins in 
his Epic Mythology (p. 2) the northern version contains 
84,1296 verses excluding the Harivamsa. The southern 
version bas 12,000 more verses than the northern recension 
and, without the 11071071180, contains 96,578 verses or prose 
equivalents. 

Various theories have been suggested to account for the 
difference between the traditional number 100,000 and the 


. number of slokas in the extant versions of the Great Epic. 


According to some ‘the attribution of a lakh of verses 
necessarily implies the existence, as a part of the lakh, of 
the Harivtamésa." But the addition of that work would 
make the total exceed the traditional number. 
This is particularly true of the southern recension. Others 
have urged that fata-sahasra is only a round number and 
is not to be taken too literally. But a third possibility 


. cannot be entirely excluded, viz., the loss or disappearance 
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of some upakhydnas which once formed part of the sata- 
sühasri samhita. It was the addition of the Upākhyānas 
which transformed the original cheturvimáati-süáhasri samhità 
into a gata-sdhasri samhita. Is there any certainty that 
all these added Upükhyünas have come down to us? A 
passage of tbe Ghatotkaca-Vadha-Parvüdhyáya seems to 
suggest that such has not been the case. 


When Ghatotkacha, the Rükshasa hero, son of Bhima- 
sena, fell down, struck by the terrible missile which Indra 
had given to Karna, and the Pandavas were plunged into 
grief, Krishna is represented as saying : 


yadi hyenam nahanishyat Karnah $aktya mahamrdhe 
maya badhyo'bhavishyat sa Bhaimasenir Ghatotkachah 
maya na nihalah pürvameva yushmat priyepsaya 
esha hi Brühmana-dveshí yajia-dveshi cha Rakshasah 
dharmasya loptà papatma tasmüdesha 77110011001. 

Mbh., VII. 179. 25-2/. 


“If Karna bad not slain tbis (Ráksasba) by his Sakti in 
the great fight, tben it would have been my duty to slay 
Ghatotkacha, son of Bhimasena. It was to please you that 
I did not kill bim before. This Raksbasa was a hater of 
Brühmapas and sacrifices, a violator of religious rites ard a 
sinner. "Therefore has he been slain.'' 

In the verses quoted above Ghatotkacha is described as 
Brahmanadvesht, yajiia-dveshí and dharmasya lopta. Now, 
there are no Upükhyànas in the extant epic which give 
countenance to the serious charges brought against the son 
of Bhimasena. But it is clear that stories about Ghatot- 
kacha’s hostility to Brahmanas and sacrifices must have been 
known to the writer of these verses. Is there any evidence 
aso the existence of such stories? Here light is vouchsa- 
fed from an unexpected quarter. In the Muadhyama- 
Vyáyoga, one of the Trivandrum plays attributed (rightly 
or wrongly) to Bhasa, we have the story of the pursuit of a 
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imana and his wife and children by Ghatotkacba who 







— had received orders from his mother to secure a person for 


খু her meal. "The Sütradbüra exclaims “esha khalu Pandava- 
|.  madhyamasydimajo Hidimbarani-sambhulo Rakshasagnir- 

. akrtavairam Brahmana-janam  vitrüsayati. Bhoh kashtam 
kashtam — khalu — patní-suta-parivriasya — Brühmanasya 


—  pritüntah. 
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It should, however, be noted that the Madhyama-V yáyoga 
itself could not have been in the mind of the poet or poets 
of the Ghatotkach-vadha section of the Drona-parva of the 
Mahābhārata when the verses referring to Ghatotkacha's 
misdeeds were written. In the epic the Pandava brothers 
are absolutely ignorant of Ghatotkacha's sins, while in the 
drama Bhimasena was a personal witness of his son's repre- 
hensible conduct towards Brabmanas. Moreover, the epic 
Slokas refer not only to Brahmane-dvesha but also to yajita- 
dvesha and dharma-lopa, and the author must have had in his 
mind some upakhydna or upükhyánas where Ghatotkacbha is 
guilty of all these misdemeanours. That such upülhyünas 
did exist is suggested by the testimony of the author of the 
Madhyama-Vyàáyoga who made use of one of them for 
dramatic purposes in the same way as Kālidāsa made use of 
the story of Sakuntala, Kshemisvara that of Nala, and 
Bhatta Narayana that of Draupadi's insults in the gambling 
scene of the Great Epic. x 

There remains another question— How to account for 
the omission of the stories from the extant Mahabharata? 
We can only hazard a guess on this point. From the 
references to Vàrshaganya (XII. 318. 59), the eighteen 
Puranas (XVIII. 6. : 7), some of which treated of andgata 
or future events (III. 191. 16) and the Huns (associated 
with the Persians—H unáh Pürasikaih saha, VI. 9. 66) in 
the Great epic, as it has come down to us, it is clear that 
its final redaction could not have taken place before the 

. Gupta period. While the mention of the $ata-sahasri- 
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samhità in a Khoh Inscription of A.D. 533-34 shows that 


the complete epic must have come into existence before the 
final extinction of the Gupta power. The responsibility for 
the final redaction, therefore, probably rests with the poets 
of the Gupta period. "The great dynasty of the Guptas, 
who claim to have revived the sacrificial rites that had been 
in abeyance [or a long time, contained more than one king 
named Gatotkacha, and perbaps it was not totheir liking that 
their name should have reminded of a hero who figured 
prominently in episodes of an anti-Brahmanical and anti- 
sacrificial character. 


The question may, however, be asked—-if the upükhyà- 
nas were deliberately omitted, why were the verses in tle 
Drona-parva about G batotkacba's sinful acts left unaltered ? 
Here again, in seeking to answer this question, there is 
ample room for the play of conjecture. Was it due to 
religious reasons—thbe fear that omission from the Kürshna- 
veda (i.e., the Mahabharata) of anything springing from 
the mouth of Krishna would be considered by the parama- 
bhágavata kings to be sacrilegious or was it due to 
oversight—the same carelessness which led to the retention 
of passages like ''Sakyach chhudhodano'bhavat,'" ‘‘nrpdye 
vai purütlanüh'* etc., even in the prophetic chapters of the 


Puranas? 
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CHAPTER V 





THE STUDY OF ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY 


\For an intelligent study of the history of any country, 
a thorough knowledge of its geography is indispensable. 
It is impossible for the student to follow the course -of 
events unless he has accurate information about the precise 
location of the various places which figure prominently 
in the narrative. ' Besides, no scientific historian of a 
country can overlook the immense influence whichits physical 
features exercise over the character of its people and their 
political destiny. If the above remarks are applicable to 
modern history, they apply with still greater force to the 
ancient history of a country like India with its references 
to tribes, territories, rivers, mountains and cities whose 
names have long passed out of current use. Indeed, in 
the case of India it is not merely the political historian 
who finds a knowledge of geography to be absolutely 
essential. The student of social history who reads about 
the distinctive usages of Udichya, Sishta-dega and Dakshind- 
tha in the Dharma  Sütras will find it difficult to 
ollow the text unless he knows the exact signification 
of those terms. The student of literary history must learn 
to distinguish between Gauda and Vidarbha, Maharashtra 
and Sürasena, to name only a few provinces which gave 
their names to distinct styles of poetic composition and 
“different kinds of popular speech. More than the political, 
social and literary historian, the student of religion and 
mythology will feel at every step the need of a thorough 
acquaintance with the divine rivers and mountains winch 
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eoelve | to tbis day the homage of tbe faitbful, and those 


aa Di harma-kshetras and Punya-sthanas which even now 
3 je (attract pilgrims from the remotest corners of the country. 
A knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of 
| geography no less than that of chronology, is an indispens- 
+ m. able prerequisite of a serious historical study. It is, 
jx "therefore, needless to emphasise the necessity of the study 
of the historical geography of Ancient India. 
+ = The original materials for the study of Ancient Indian 


. Geography are : supplied principally from the following 
sources :— 
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) (1) Indigenous texts on havent: 
(2) Incidental references extracted from Indian works 
of a non-geographical character, 
. (3) Inscriptions and coins. 
š $ (4) Foreign accounts. 


(1) Independent Indian treatises dealing with geography 
are by no means common. A list of such works is given 
by Mr. 5. N. Majumdar Sastri in the Indian Antiquary, 
1921, p. 123. But they bave not been sufficiently examined 
and it is difficult to say how many of them may be accepted 
as genuine. Compositions of a geographical character 
are, however, not unoften found embedded in the religious, 
legendary and astrological literature of Ancient India. One 
of the earliest and most remarkable compositions of this 
type is the famous river bymn of the Rigveda (x. 75). 
No less remarkable are the sections of the Atharvaveda 
(xix. 17. 1-9) and the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 14) 
referring to the five-fold division of India. Fuller details 
are given in the two great epics, each of which contains 
a number of chapters which give a fairly accurate descrip- 
eo tion of India with its territorial divisions. In the 
Ràmüyanie account, for instance, of the search parties 
of monkeys sent in quest of Siti, given in four cantos. ; 
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(40-43) of the Kishkindhya kanda, we have a detailed ` 
survey of the tribes, rivers, towns and hermitages of the 
five great regions of India. In the Dig-vijaya and Tirthayatra — 
sections of the sister epic we have details of a similar - 
character. More professedly geographical are the Jambu- 
-khanda-vinirmüna Parva (Mbh., vi, 5-9) of the — 


and the corresponding sections of the Purünas and the RT 


Küvya-mimümsü styled Jambudvipa-varnana, | Bhuvama- | 
kosa or Bhuvana-vinyása and Desa-vibhaga. Of the same - 


type but of inferior value, is the Kürma-vibhaga or ` A 
Kiirma-nivega section of Puràünic and astrological works ` 


like the Markandeya Purüna (ch. 58), the Brihat Samhita 
and the Parasara Tantra." 

As pointed out by Pargiter" “* there is plenty of the 
fabulous in Hindu geograpby, but it is confined, as a rule, 
to outside lands and the allusions to purely Indian 
topography are generally sober." The most serious 
difficulty in the way of ulilising the Epic and Puranic 
accounts is the corruption of the texts. About a thousand 
years ago Alberuni complained (i. 238) *'Such is the custom 
of the copyists and scribes in every nation. lI cannot declare 
the students of the Puranas to be free from it, for they 
are not men of exact learning." The Brihat Samhita 
is undoubtedly more free from textual corruption. 
The section called Kūrma-vibhāga correctly mentions 
Mekalambashtha and Pundrotkala while the corresponding 
passage of the Markandeya Parana has Mekhalamushta 
and Purnotkafa, But, as pointed out by Fleet," 


the Kurma-vibhdga list ‘‘does not furnish materials 


for preparing an accurate map of Ancient India. 


‘Mistakes in details can easily be shown, e.g., 


, ! Cf. also Atharva Pariséishta Ivi. 
* J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 231. 
+ I.A., 1893, 169f. 
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x NM e rably to the south of Cutch. '' | 


[০ of India, and particularly of its central 
3 egion, are also found in Buddhist literature. Of a slightly 

Oei abaracter 1 is the Jaina account of “Milikka”’ and 
ex 2০৮৬৬ lands found in the Pannavand and other Upangas 
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(ef. also the Markandeya passage 57, 15. ‘‘Tuir vimisgra 
“janapada mlechchha$ chāryāś cha bhágasah''). The Loka 
k JE vibhàga and the name of the sixth Upanga called Jambuddvi 

- vapannatti, however, remind us of tbe Dega-vibhaga 
ES and the Jambudvipavarnana of the — Brühmanical 
a texts. | ae * 


FS omens (2) Besided long texis of a decidedly geographical] 
.— . character, Indian literature, both religious and secular, 
= contains numerous isolated references to ০29 and 
cities, rivers and mountains, forests and deserts '* which 
=~ collectively amount to a considerable addition to geographical 
knowledge.’ Of special value are the references in the 
Jàtakas, Vinaya texts, the Anguttara Nikaya, the Sutta 
Nipüta, the Mahagovinda Suttanta, the Dhammapada 
commentary, the Paramatthajotika, the Divyavadana, the 
Mahdavastu, the Jaina Sütras, the early Tamil poems, the 


grammatical works of Panini, Patafijali and Kramadisvara, 


the Kavyas of Kālidāsa and Dandin, the Dharmasütra of 


Bodbayana, the Dharmaśāstra of Manu, the Arthasüstra of 
Kautilya, the Kamasdsira of Vátsyáyana with its comment- 


ary, the Natyasastra of Bharata, tbe Siddhdnta-siromani of 


. Bhāskara, Vyüsa's commentary on the Yogasütras of Patanjali 
and the Rajatarangini of Kalhana. Important information is 
also given in lexicographies like the Amara-kosha, the Abhi- 
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. (3) Inscriptions and coins constitute the third class of OR 
materials for ancient Indian geography. They are — 
less important to the student of Indian geography than to 
the student of Indian history. They not only afford us 
glimpses of the historical map of India in definite epochs, «o? 
but supplement the information and advance the knowledge LS 
derived from literary sources. Who would ever have heard 
of the kingdoms of Satiyaputra and Davaka, and the 
province of Varaka-mandgala, but for the inscriptions of 
Agoka and Samudra-Gupta and the copper-plate grants of 
Dharmàditya, Gopacbandra and  Samáchàradeva? Who 
would, again, have perceived the intimate connection 
between the city of Madhyamika and the country of the 
Sibis but for certain coins discovered near Chitor? 

(4) We now turn to the fourth and last class of 
materials, viz., foreign accounts. Valuable information 
about India is given by the numerous travellers, historians, 
geographers and even rulers of foreign nationalities. The 
name Hindu (Hidu) for instance is first met with in an 
inscription. of a foreign potentate whose dominions extended 
from the Indus to the :Egean. If we omit the obscure 
references to Ophir and Sophir (Sovira or Sauvira ?) in the 
Bible, the Persians are the earliest foreign people to leave an 
account of India. Mention is made of this country and 
some of its rivers and provinces in the Avesta and the 

` inscriptions of Darius, the potentate to whom we have just 
referred. 

The next foreign people who wrote about India are the 
Greeks. Writers of this nationality are valuable guides for 
a period covering about seven centuries from the time of 
Hekataios to that of Klaudios Ptolemaios. The officers of 
Alexander and his Seleukidan successors in particular have 
done much to illumine the darkness enveloping the ancient 

geography of Northern India, and particularly of the Land 
of the Five Rivers, the scene of the exploits of “Philip e 
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arlike son` and his Syrian and Bactrian successors. The 
Romans and their Greek subjects in Egypt who navigated 
tb e Indian ocean and maintained commercial or diplomatic 
elations with this country in the early centuries of the 
7 sd era, throw much light on the topography of the 
= western seaboard and the land of pepper, pearls and beryls 
2 n the Far South. The most valuable additions to our 
. knowledge are made by the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and the Christian monk of Alexandria who 
bore the name of Kosmos Indikopleustes. The store of 
— information gathered by the mariners of the period wa 
evidently utilised by Strabo, Pliny and the compiler of the 
Peutingerian Tables. 
But it is to the Chinese pilgrims, and particularly to 
Fa-Hien, Song-yun, Yuan Chwang and I-tsing, that we are 
indebted for the most detailed information about the 
historic sites of the Indian interior and the countries under 
its cultural sway. It is a just observation of Cunningham 
4 that the pilgrimage of Yuan Chwang ''forms an epoch of as 
much interest and importance for the ancient history and 
geography of India, as the expedition of Alexander the 
Great.” 

The last notable Chinese pilgrim to visit India was 
U-kong' who travelled in the eighth century. It is 
fortunate that at the time when the light from the Chinese 
records began to fail, light was vouchsafed from another 
source, viz., the narrative of Muslim writers. Almost every 
Muslim observer from Sulaiman to Abul Fazl bas something 
interesting to say about the topography of ancient (and not 
merely of medieval) India. The greatest of the Islamic 
writers is perhaps Alberuni whose Tah/ik-i-Hind was 
| written in 1030 A.D. The account of Alberuni is valuable 
S mot only because it embodies the personal observations of an 7 
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intelligent foreigner who actually visited this country, but 
also because it affords us a glimpse into the geographical ` 
texts of the Puranas available to him, which bad already | 
undergone much corruption in his day, i.e., as early as the 
eleventh century A.D. 


The accounts of Muslim writers are supplemented by. 
the records of medieval European authors like Marco Polo. ` 
The Tibetan chroniclers (cf. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, 
p. 64) give little geographical information about the Indian 
interior that is not available elsewhere. 


The known date of most of the foreign writers makes 
their evidence particularly interesting, and enables the 
geographer to note the changes in the map of India from 
age to age. The most serious defect of the non-Indian 
accounts i& the distortion of names due either to the mis- 
hearing of the Indian sounds or the various transcriptions 
through which they bave come down to us, which makes the 
work of identification particularly difficult. ^ Another short- 
coming which is most noticeable in the work of Klaudios 
Ptolemaios is the distortion of the shape of India. But this 
blemish must be shared by those indigenous writers who 
likened India to a lotus flower or compared its shape to that 
of a Kürma or tortoise. 

A list of pioneers in the field of ancient Indian geo- 
graphical studies is given by Mr. S. N. Majumdar Sastri in 
his edition of Cunningham's great work (pp. xvii f.). The 
following names deserve to be added to the list :— | 

Edward Thomas, Weber, Bühler, Burgess, Abbott, 


JHoldich, Fleet, Oldham, Rbys Davids, Gerini, . Stein, 


S. Lévi, Foucher, Hulizsch, Kanakasabhai Pillay, Menon, 
A. Barua, Nobin Chandra Das and Manomohan Chakra- 
varti. 
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CHAPTER VI 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 


As early as the Vedic Age the earth, its rivers, moun- 


tains and even forests had been objects of interest and 
adoration. ‘‘Earth is our mother'' says the Atharva Veda. 


** Not overcrowded by the crowd of Manu's sons 

She who hath many heights and floods and level plains 

She who bears plants endowed with many varied 
powers 

In whom the sea, and Sindhu, and the waters 

In whom our food and corn lands have their being 

The varied home of bird and kine and horses 

Thine Prithivi are the fivc human races.” 


The Rigveda contains a famous river-hymn and a 
chant addressed to the forest (aranyüni). The Himavat 
and some of its peaks, notably. Müjavat, are familiar to the 
poets. 

Some of the later ideas about cosmography seem to 
have had their roots in Vedic belief. The ocean is des- 
cribed in an early text as  seven-rooted (saptabudhnan 
arnavam). In later texts the view that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the sea finds mention. We have also refer- 
ence to Mahameru, the central mount of gold in post-Vedic 
mythology. 

It is however noticeable that geography is not one of 
the subjects mentioned in the lists of Vidyas, or branches 
of knowledge, to which reference is made in Vedic works, 
unless we imagine that Bhü-vidyà, science of the earth, 
was included under Bhüta-vidyà, science of the elements. 
= The first professedly geographical treatises in Sans- 


d. a bos literature — to the period of the epics. The 
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Bhishma Parva of the Mahābhārata includes a Jambu- 
khanda--vinirmüna parva where we have ''the names of 
rivers and of mountains, of countries and all other things ` 
that rest on the earth.'' 


লীলা দননালা স্ব লামঘঁৱ্ৰালি war | 
aat wager স্ব a ara ফ্রুলিলাস্সিলা: ú 


The treatise embodies belief in seven concentric island- 
continents (sapladvipa) sub-divided into sub-continents 
styled varsha. These are marked off from one another 
by ranges of mountains styled varsha-parvata. Meru, the 
central mountain is said to be made of gold (kanaka parvata)- ` 

The southern and most important varsha, Bharata, ` 
our own country, has seven chief mountain chains (kula 
parvatas) besides thousands of contiguous hills ‘“‘not fully 
explored, rich in substance, large in size and picturesque 
with their ridges." We have also an enumeration of the 
sacred streams of the varsha whose water is drunk by 
both Aryans and barbarians (mlechchhas). We bave 
next a description of the janapadas, 1.e., districts or tribal 
areas which were to be found in various directions of 
the sub-continent. 

The date of the Jambu-khanda-vinirmana parva is 
uncertain. Tt forms part of an epic which reached its 
present bulk in the fifth century A.D. at the latest. The 
reference in connection with the janapadas of Sakas, 
Chinas, Parasikas, Maga-Brahmanas and the Hünas sug- 
gests a date not earlier than the Gupta Age. But there 
is no reference to Simbala or Maharšshira, names that 
are first met with clearly or in a corrupt form in the 
second and fourth centuries A.D. respectively. 

Whatever be the exact date of the composition, the 
ideas of cosmography to which it bears witness must 


* Cf. also Mbh., I, 165. 6, waama gate Atifa eferec | 
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— existence ORG the Yes um era. The 
TM আৰ with its seven island-continents (saptadvipd vasu- 
» mati) is mentioned in the Mahabhüshya of Patafjah. 
Ej The Mahabhashya is usually assigned to the Baimbika- 
ra Sunga Age. But the evidence adduced in support of this 
| view is not quite convincing. The passages referring to 
Pushyamitra and the Greek invasions may have been taken 
as traditional illustrations by Patafijali from preceding 
- grammarians some of whom may have been contempora- 
ries of Pushyamitra. It is, however, probable that the 
~ Mahabhashya existed before the Uttara Kanda (Ch. 41. 
44.-45) of the Ramayana. An epic hero is described there 
_as proficient in grammar including sütras (aphorisms), the 
vritii (gloss) the arthapada (commentary) and the $am- 
graha (compendium). Knowledge of the work of Patañ- 
jali is said to have spread to Kashmir immediately after 
Huvishka and Kanishka, the well known Kusbhàüna kings 
of the second century A.D., through the efforts of Chan- 
dricharya. We shall not be far wrong if we place the 
Mahabbashya between 150 B.C. and 100 A.D. 

The most important of the dvipas, Jambudvipa, the 
island-continent of which Bhürata-varsha constitutes the 
southern part, is expressly mentioned by Asoka, the 
Maurya emperor, in the third century B.C. Bhirata-varsha 
itself in the opinion of certain epigraphists finds men- 
tion in the Hathigumpba inscription of Khiravela (possibly 
of the first century B.C.). 

The Jambu-Khanda refers, besides the island-conti- 
nents, sub-continents, mountains, rivers and countries, to 
seas of salt, Manda (the*&hick oily matter or scum on the 
surface of any liquid), wine, clarified butter, curd, milk 
and sweet water. Curiously enough Dion Chrysostom, a 
Greek orator, who was born at Pusa in Mysia about the 
middle of the first century A.D., alludes to expanses of 
water in the country of the Indians that ‘‘flow not like 
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those of tbe land of the Phrygians with water, but one 
stream with pellucid wine, another with honey, another 
with oil." As the same writer mentions an epic sung by 
the Indians that shows acquaintance with ‘‘the woes of 
Priam, the weeping, and wailing of Andromache and 
Hecuba, and the heroic feats of Archilles and Hector’’’ it 
is not improbable that he had actually heard of the 
Mahábhürata-—the lamentation of Dhritarashtra, the 
agony of Gandhari and other royal ladies who lost their 
beloved ones in the terrible fight at Kurukshetra, and the 
deeds of valour that have rendered the names of Arjuna 
and Karna, JBhi:hma and Drona and a host of lesser 
warriors immortal. If Dion Chrysostom really knew the 
Mahabharata, the epic in his days may have included the 
Jambu-Khanda section where we have references to the 
seas of wine, milk, etc. It is, however, possible that the 
Greek orator derived his information not from the epic 
but from some Puranic or other texts. 


Certain- passages of the Great Epic show a knowledge 
of cosmography which is far in advance of that of the 
Jambu-khanda. Thus while the Jambu-Parva speaks of 
island-continents as numbering seven, the Yaydati Upa- 
khyāna raises the number to thirteen, while the commen- 
tator puts the figure at eighteen. The Mahabharata, 
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however, betrays no knowledge of the islands of Sumatra 


(Suvarnadvipa) and Java (Yava) which find mention in 
the Kishkindhya Kanda (Ch. 40. 30) of the Ramayana :— 


- 


Yavadvipam saptaràjyopasobhitam* 
Suvarna Rüpyakadvipam suvarnakaramanditam 


3 M'Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Litora- 
ture, pp. 175, 177. 

^? The ''seven'' kings of Java are also mentioned by later 
writers (Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, I. 325. 
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“fal use of ballads of knightly adventure and pilgrims’ 
otis in the Digvijaya (conquest of the quarters) 
and the Tirtha-Yatra (journeys to holy places) sections. 
The topographical information contained in these parts 
of the epic is considerable. It is to conquering heroes, 
pious pilgrims, enterprising missionaries and adventurous 
merchants that we owe a good deal of geographical data 
contained in the epics. Of particular interest is the men- 
tion in the seventeenth book of the Mahabhdrata of the 
Balukarnaca (sea of sand), apparently the desert of Gobi 
beyond the Himalayas in the north and of the Uttarah 
Payasüm nidhih (the Arctic Ocean) in the Kiskindhya 
Kanda of the Ramayana. 


“Where springing from the billows high 

Mount Somagiri seeks the sky 

And lightens with perpetual glow 

The sunless realm that lies below.’ 

The passage ‘‘sa tu dego visüryÓpi tasya bhàsá praka- 
égale" has been taken by scholars to refer to the Aurora 


Borealis. The greater epic has a parallel passage in the 
Jambi Khanda. 


“There dwells the self- luminous goddess Sandili. North 
of the Sringa mountain on the borders of the sea lies the 


= varsha named Airüvata. The sun does not shine there." |^ 


Tatra sravamprabhà devi nityam vasati Sandili 
= Uttarena tu Sringasya samudrante janüdhipa 
Varsham Airüvatam nama ........ 
Na tatra süryastapati . . . . + + +” 





The Mahabharata’ ` poeta, however, — 


— 
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Of a somewhat later date than the geographical cantos 
of the two ancient epics is the Bhuvanavinyāsa (disposition 
of the earth) or Bhuvana-kosha (earth-receptacle) section 
of the principal Purdnas. The posteriority of the Bhuvana- 
vinydsa and the Bhuvana-kosha to the epic appears not only 
from the more systematic and stereotyped treatment of the 
subject, but also from references to several janapadas (coun- 
tries or districts) and pathas (extraordinary routes) of 
which neither the Jamba Parva nor the Kishkindhà Kanda 
betrays any knowledge. * 

Puranic geography takes note of the earth, and its 
seven concentric island-continents, particularly the Jambu 
dvipa. This huge territory is said to be shaped like a lotus 


9 with mount Meru as its pericarp and the outlying varshas 


or sub-continents as its petals. It is low on the south and 
north and highly elevated in the middle. It is entirely 
surrounded by the sea of salt. We have next an account 
of forests, lakes and mountains and the course of the sacred 
Ganges in the sky and on the earth. The Puranic texts 
next proceed to give an account of the Navabheda of 
Bhürata-varsha, that is the division of India into nine 
‘‘insular’’ parts, the seven principal mountain ranges (kula 
parvata), and scattered hills, and the sacred streams clas- 
sified according to their sources. We have next an 
enumeration of the janapadas (countries, districts or tribal 
areas) included within the seven natural divisions of India 
and the lands in its immediate neighbourhood. The seven 
divisions include the middle country, t.e., the Madhya- 
dega, the four areas lying to its north, east, south and 
west as well as the country around the Vindhyas and 
the tract sheltered by the Himalayas. =< 

Besides Ceylon which is included among the nine in- 
sular parts (navabheda) of India, the text in some of the 
Puranas makes mention of six other islands including Yama 
(apparently a scribe’s error for Yava) dvipa (Java) and 
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am MN But the most notable addition to our stock 
J of knowledze is furnished by the references to extraordinary 
routes styled khara-patha (asses! path), vetra-patha (cane 
path) and sanku-patha (spike path). These difficult pathas 
‘as noted by previous writers receive more detailed notice 


in certain Buddhist texts. They are also known to Alberuni. 
A distinguishing feature of the Puránic cantos on gen- 


graphy is the eulogy of ''the charming country watered 


by the Godavari that lies on the north of the Sahya 
(Western Ghats) where stands the beautiful city of Govar- 
dhana (Nasik). It is nót an improbable hypothesis that 
the geographical composition which is incorporated with 
the Puranas as the Bhuvana-vinyaása or Bhuvana kosha 
was actually written or redacted in this region. 


Some of the Purana texts, notably the Kumārikā- 
khanda of the Mdhegvara section of the Skanda Purana 
add details about lndian topography which are far in 
advance of that contained in the Bhuvana-kosha, We have 
reference to the Ratta country consisting of seven lakhs 
of villages and to Gurjaratra that is the land of the Gur- 
jaras in northern and western India. The additional in- 
formation furnished by the Kumüriká-khanda makes it clear 
that it could not have been compiled before the days of 
Gurjara and Rashtrakita supremacy, that is the eighth or 
ninth century A.D. 


trologers prepared special topographical lists to which 
they gave the name of Kiirma-vibhdga (divisions of the 
globe supposed to be shaped like a tortoise), or Kürma- 
nivega (the tortoise-abode). One such composition isin- 
cluded in the Atharva Parišishta, another in the Markand- 
eya Purana, a third in the Parāśara Tantra and a fourth 
in the Brihal Samhita of Varühamibhira (Sixth century 
A.D). Treatises of a geographical character are also found 
incorporated with the Saryasiddhanta, the rmn র*4... 
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the Yogasütras of Pataüjali, and the Siddhantasiromani 
of Bhiskara. 

The Kürma-vibhüga cannot in all probability be as- 
signed to a period earlier than the fourth century A.D. 
This inference follows from references to Kaàmarüpa (in 
the Atharva Parigishta), to Vardhamana and to Maha- 
rüshtra (in the Markandeya Purana) which are unknown 
to literature or inscriptions of an earlier epoch. 

The world as known to the Kürma-vibhaga and the 
Kürma-nives$a is represented as resting upon Vishnu in 
the form of a tortoise with its head to the east. It is 
divided into nine parts each of which is assigned to a triad 
of nakshatras (lunar mansions or constellations). Peoples 
and countries are enumerated with the corresponding 
nakshatras as they were distributed over the various parts 
of the tortoise’s body, starting with the middle region and 
then running round the compass from the east to the north- 
east. The special object of this mode of division is to de- 
termine what janapadas, countries or districts, suffer disaster 
when the respective lunar mansions with which they are 
associated are harassed by malignaft planets. 

As pointed out by Fleet the topographical list of the 
Kürma-vibhüga does not furnish meterials for preparing 
an accurate map of ancient Indias ‘There are errors in 
detail due in large measure to the futile attempt of making 
the shape of India conform to that of a tortoise. Another 
difficulty which the astrologers’ list shares with the Jambu 
Parva and the Bhuvana kosha is the corruption of texts 
already noted by Al-Beruni in the eleventh century, A.D. 
There is, moreover, plenty of the fabulous in ancient Indian 
geography. The sea of milk, for example is as conspicuous 
in the Brhat Samhita as in the epic and the Puranas. 

Besides treatisés of a professedly geographical charac- 
ter embedded in the early epic, the Puranas, and astrologi- 
ca] works, Sanskrit literature on law, polity, erotics, " 
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collectively amount to a considerable addition to our stock 
of knowledge. 

The legal codes sometimes divided India into cultural 
“and ethnic belts which were regarded with different degrees 
of esteem. The boliest of these was Brahmararta _which 
lay between the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati in tne eastern 
< Panjab. The land of the sages (Brahmarshidesa), 
= _habited by the Kurus, Pañchàlas and some — care 
* peoples, comes next in point of sanctity. Then we have 

| definition of the Middle country (Madhya-desa) and the 
proper home of the Aryans (Aryàvaria) beyond which 

P stretched the land of impure barbarians (mlechchhas). 
`~ The literature on polity (Arthasastra) groups countries 
— mainly according to their flora, fauna and mineral and 
industrial products. The silk and cotton fabrics of northern 
and eastern Bengal receive special notice. The treatises 
4 on erotics refer to special characteristics of women inhabi- 
| ting particular province®, districts and cities. The Natya 
sastra (ch. 14 and 18) adopts popular traits and languages 
as the basis for thee distribution of countries and peoples. 
3 It expressly indicates its indebtedness to the Puramas (ch. 
14. 46) and the Kümasütra (ch. 24.142). The Küvyami- 
mamsa of Rajasekhara (900 A.D.) has a chapter on the 
divisions of the country (dega-vibhdga), which shows a 
detailed knowledge of the five regions of India, namely 
the Pūrva deía east of Benares, Dakshinapatha or the 
Deccan south of the Nerbudda, Paschatdega stretching 


* একা ical, literary. and epigraphie, contains passages that 


^s 


5 westwards from mount Abu, Utittarápatha beyond Pehoa 
s in the eastern Pañjāb and the Madhyadesa that included 
~ the Gangetic Doab (Antarvedi). While the Bhuvanakosha 
2t. of the older Purümas refers to the ninth insular division 


* (navamadvipa) of India simply as ''the ninth island en- 





as well as the classical kacya, “epical, lyrical, and 
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Kumaridvipa. The Skanda Purana refers to the same | 
territory as Kaumürika khanda. The name possibly sur- ` 
vives in that of Cape Comorin in the extreme south of. 
India. . 

The lexicographers, notably Amara and Hemachandra, 
have a Bhümi-Varga or Bhümi-Künda, which is of con- 
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 compassed by the sea’’, Rajasekhera gives the specific name a” 


siderable help in identifying countries and cities and — E 


plaining geographical terms. 


Valuable information regarding territoria] diad is- J 


also given in Tantra literature and the sacred writings of - 
Buddhists and Jains. The  Sakti-sahgama-Tantra, the“ 


Divyavadana and the Lokavibhaga deserve special mention 


in this connection. Geographical information is also. 


obtainable from non-Brahmanical texts that are written in 


Pali or Prakrit. 


"The classical Kavya, both epigraphic and literary, 


contains accounts of the triumphal march of conquering 
kings, choice of consorts by high-born maids, wanderings 
of love-lorn princes or voyages of enterprising merchants. 
They give interesting glimpses of India, its provinces and 


neighbouring peoples as known to the authors.. The works 


of Harishena, Kalidasa, Dandin, Somadeva,  Kalhana, 
Dhoyi and Sri-Harsha deserve special mention in this con- 
nection. Advantage is taken not only of the march of 
armies and voyage of mariners but also of the progress of 
an aerial car, the movement of fleeting clouds or the blow- 


ing of the southern breeze to display the poet's knowledge 
of prosperous countries, of stately cities, of flourisbing 


villages, of majestic ridges, of meandering rivers, of seques- 
tered ravines and of many a plain carpeted with green. 

In view of the interest taken by Sanskrit poets and 
theologians, jurists and philosophers, sociologists and 
astrologers, statesmen and mathematicians in the topo- 
graphy of India and some of the neighbouring countries, 
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d seas, one cannot but express surprise at the 
ae independent dissertations on the subject. Most 
e compositions we have described above now form 
A ees works. It is however not impossible that 


i চির were based on originals that existed as separate 
"v — treatises. A list of fourteen independent works treating 
i of geography has been given by the late S. N. Majumdar 
X tri in his revised edition of Cunningham's Ancient 
ne. Geopraphy of India, but they have not been sufficiently ex- 
| *  amined and it is difficult to say how many of them may be 
= accepted as genuine. The Jains have a work styled the 
| Lokavibhaga which deals with cosmograpby. It is said 
to have been composed in A.D. 458. It is perhaps the 
earliest indigenous work on the subject to which a definite 
date may be assigned. To a much later date belong the 
Satrufjjaya Mahütmya of the Jains and the  Digvijaya 
Prakasa of the Hindus. The former deals with the 
topography of a part of Gujarat. The latter, apparently 
| a work of mediaeval origin, gives valuable information 
| about the territorial divisions of Bengal during the last 
few centuries. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ARYAN OCCUPATION OF INDIA 


Indian tradition preserves distinct memories of an 
earlier home of the Aryans. Thus in the Rig Veda, i. 30. 
9, a worshipper invokes from his ‘‘ancient dwelling place,” 
Pratnasyaukash, the god Indra whom his father formerly 
invoked. We are also told ' that Yadu and Turvasa were 
brought by Indra from a distant land, and the former is 
in one passage," brought into special relation with Parśu 
(cf. Persia). Allusions to tribes and rivers of Iran have 
been traced in several hymns of the Rik Samhita. 
Hillebrandt, for instance, sees in the Dasas the Dahe, 
and in the Panis the Parnians. He finds in the Sarasvati 
the Iranian Harahvaiti, identifies the Hariyüpiya with 
the river Iryib or Haliab and thinks that the Yavyavati 
is the Djob. References to Iran have also been seen in the 
names Ishtasva* (Hystaspes) and Tirindira‘ (cf. Tiridates). 
Post-Vedic tradition indicates that the Ailas—a powerful 
body of Aryans—-entered India from the Oxus Valley, 
from Balhior Balhika, according to the Ramayana.” This 
country, it should be noted, finds prominent mention in one 
of the early Vedic texts, viz., the Atharva Samhita (v. 22, 
b. 7, 9). The Papafichasüdan?? refers to the establishment of 
the Kuru Kingdom by a body of colonists from Uttara-Kuru, 
a trans-Himalayan realm known to the Aitareya Brahmana, 
the customs of which are quoted for guidance by a Kuru 

t i. 86. 18 ; vi. 46. 1. 

* viii, 6. 40. 

 * j, 192. 18. 

* viii. 6. 40. 

* Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 264, 299. 

* Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Kgatriya Tribes, p. 16. 
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x ng in - the ‘Mahabharata (Adi, 122. 7). Whatever we 
| may of Hillebrandt's suggestions, it is abundantly 
` ea ar tbat ০০০ of the early Indo-Aryans extended 
— ond the limits of India and encompassed the plateau 
— of Iran and the tableland of Central Asia) Memories of 
an ancestral connection with these territories had not 


| E even in the epic —— But ‘Persia, Bactria and 


-— of Indra-worshipping — - They were probably merely 
| . intermediate stages in the Aryan advance towards India. 
— For a still earlier bome— for the earliest historical notice 

FE of Indra-worshipping Aryans—we should perhaps turn to 
the regions near and beyond the Zagros mountains. An 
“early association of the Indo-Aryans with these regions 
^ bas. been inferred by Tilak and otbers from words and 
names like Mana (Fig. viii. 78. 2), Taimata (Atharva V. 

| 18. 4), Urugulà (Atharva V. 13. 8), Yahva (Rig. iii. 1. 12 ; 
" iv. 75. 1; x. 110. 3), as well as from the legend of the flood 
in the Salapatha Brahmana. Recent excavations have 
disclosed actual traces of a people with Indo-Aryan 
i affinities who lived in Western Asia in the second 
* millennium B.C. The Boghaz- Koi or Boghaz Keui Inserip- 
tions reveal the names of tbeir principal deties, Mitra, 





Varuna, Indra and the heavenly twins, the Nasatyas. 


EM. x. The discovery of the name of Indra i is of special significance 
ay in view of the Rig Vedic verses G. 30.9 ; vi 45. 1) referred 


to above. Numerals have also been discovered, which | 


are distinetly Indo-Aryan in form. Thus, the form for 
—5* 1 is aika- in a compound, for 3 teras, for 5 panza, for 
E a 7 satta-, and for 9 nav.’ To the same period as the Boghaz 
* Koi inscriptions belong the famous letters from Tel-el- 
hi Amarna. In these occur references to Mesopotamian 
pisse. bearing names like Artatama,  Tusratia (cf. 






EL Cambridge Ancient History; ii. 13; Childe, Aryans, 19. 
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ARYANS IN WESTERN ASIA 


Dagaratha or Duhratha) and Suttarna. In Palestine we 
come across such names as Biridashwa (Sk. Brihadasgva), 
Yashdata (Yazdata) and Shuwardata (Sk. Süryadatta). In 
Babylonia, too, among Kassite princes and deities, we 
find names like Maruttash (Sk. Marut, the wind-god), 
Shimalia, the “lady of the bright mountains" (cf. 
Himalaya), or Sumdlyd according to some, Dakash, ““star'' 
(cf. Daksha, the parent of the Naksbatras of Hindu mytho- 
logy), and Shuriyas ‘‘sun’’ (Sk. sarya). 


It is not known for certain when the Aryans first came | 


to North-West India, or rather the Land of the Seven 
Rivers, Sapta-Sindhavas or Hapta Hindu as it is called 
in the Rigveda and the Avestan  Vendidad. But their 
occupation of the country must have taken place at least 
as early as 1400 B. C.* 

It seems that the newcomers were at first confined 
to the Land of the Seven Rivers (including the Sarasvati. 
Rig. V., vii. 36. 6) and were divided into five tribes." 
But before the close of the Rigvedic period they had spread 

over a vast expause of territory extending from Eastern 

Afghanistan to the basin of the Upper Ganges. They 
had even heard of distant non-Aryan peoples like the 
) Kikatas (of Magadha), and of distant non-Aryan strongholds 
e m U rjayanti (Rig. ii. 13. 8; cf. Urjjayanta or the Girnar 
Hill). 


— "The Aryan occupation of Eastern Kabulistan 


» ৮১৭ proved by the mention of the rivers Kubha 


(Kabul), Suvüsiu (Swit), Meliatnu, Krumu (Kurram), and 


> 


^ 1 Cambridge Ancient History, 1, 812, 553. The possible identity 
of Dakash with Daksha wus suggested by us for the first time in 
Cal. Rev., 1926, Oct. 124. 
* See Cal. Rev., 1924, Oct., pp. 07-77. 
3 Paficha Kshiti, Paficha Jana, Pañcha Manusha, Paüncha 
Krishti, Paficha Charsbani. 
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| . melk as — — (Pakthan) 
| the Gandharis (of the Peshawar District). Farther east, 
e Rig Vedic people | ‘occupied almost the whole of the 
জা watered by the Sindhu (Indus) and its famous 
tributaries, the Sushoma (Soban), the Arjikiya (probably 
X je Kansi), the Vitastā (Jhelum), the Asikni (Chināb), the 
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Mm — Parushní (Ravi), the Vipas (Bias) and the Sutudri (Sutlej). 
= "Tribes like the Pürus and the Sivas occupied the country 
“as late as the time of Alexander. In the north the Aryans 


held a part at least of the secluded vale of Kaémira and in 
the bymns we find mention of the small Kasmirian stream, 


the Marudvridha (Maruwardwan), which flows from north 


to south and joins the Chinàb on its northern bank at 
Kashtwar (Kistawar). 

In the east the Rig Vedic Aryans had certainly conquered 
the fertile plains of Sirhind and Thanesar and reached the 
boly waters of the Jumna and the Ganges,’ while adventu- 
rers appear to have pushed as far as the banks of the 
Sarayu.” The occupation of a part at least of the Madhya- 
deśa appears certain not only from the mention of lakes like 
Saryanavant, and streams like the Sarasvati,* the Apaya, 
the Drishadvati, the Yamuna, the Ganga, the Gomati 
(which flowed past the dwelling of the Dalbhyas) and the 
Sarayu, but also from the mention of well-known Madhya- 

* Bee the reference to the Ganga in Rig. x. 75. 5, and vi, 45, 31 
Cf. also Jahnüvi, i. 116. 19, iii. 58. 6. Scholars who build weighty 
theories on the paucity of references to the Ganges should remember 
that in the Yajus and Atharva 83800171185 it is not mentioned at all. 


et, See Calo. Rev., Oct,, 1924, pp. 74, 76, for its identification as 


well as that of the Gomati in the Madhyadeéga. 
* All the important epithets of the Rig Vedic Sarasva!l are found 


in connection with the epic river of the same name, Cf, Mbh. 
xiii. 146. 171. 


wa ara gen Amaga AA 
quat wérafeat s grana ॥ 








^ | ARYANS IN UPPER INDIA 


desa tribes and clans like the Rusamas, Usinaras, Dálbhyas, 
Srinjayas, Matsyas, Chedis, and Ikshváükus; Some scholars 
find references even to the Kurus and the Panchalas (Krivis); 
It may, of course, be argued that some of these rivers and 
tribes are to. be located in the Western Pafijab or even in 
Iran. But such arguments have seldom been supported by 
cogent proofs. Due weight has rarely been given to the 
testimony of the Epics and Puranas which has been lightly 
brushed aside even when there is no strong evidence to Mind 
contrary in the Vedas themselves, 

In the south, Rigvedic poets refer to a region called the 
Dakshinapada. The exact signification of this term is not 
known. But the absence of any reference tothe mountains, 
rivers and tribes of Central and Southern India makes it 
unlikely that we have here the earliest bistorical notice of 
the Deccan Proper. An acquaintance with the desert of 
Rajputana’ is probably, however, suggested by the constant 
mention of Dhanvan, 


`— 


82, 49, 65; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 401, 403. 

a As to the theory of a “Rajputšna sea’ into which the Vedic 
Sarasvati is said to have emptied itself, which was propounded in com- 
paratively recent times, we should note that the epithet Sdgara-gamini 
is applied to the Saracens even in the Epic period when, surely, there 
was no “Rajputina son”. Aa to references to the four Samudras it 
should be remembered that “Ohatuh-Samudra,"" ‘“‘Chatvdragcha 
mahdrnavah"’ (Mbh. xiii, 150.27), ‘‘Chaturdadhi’’ are stock phrases of 
Sanskrit literature like the ‘seven oceans’ of Puranic mythology (cf., 
Saptabudhnam arnavam, Rigveda, viii. 40.5; also IA., 5, 17) and 
occur even in inscriptions of the Gupta and post-Gupta (IA., 3, 
805) periods, ‘The idea was originally derived from the four quarters 
of the sky. In the Rigveda (vi. 58. 8: X. 98. 12; 128. 2) we have 
clear references to the use of the term “Samudra in the sense of 
antariksha and dyau. Of. Yaska's Nirukta. 10: *''Asmbaram Viyat 
Vyoma......... Samudrah......... '' The term ETRS was also applied 
to big rivers like the Ganges as late as the period of the Jdtaku com- 
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t See my Political History of Ancient India, Ist ed., pp. 27, 28, 










” I. 


STUDIES IN INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 


With the exception of the territory defined above, the 
“whole of India was occupied by non-Aryan tribes. These 
Anaryas are referred to under the general designation of 





|  Dasas or Dasyus. We have also notices of specific tribes 


like the Simyus and the Kikatas and probably also the Ajas, 
Yakshus, and Sigrus. 

In the next period, viz., that of the Yajus and Atharva 
Sambitas, and the earlier Brahmanas, the Aryan occupation 
of the Gangetic Doāb is completed, and we hear for the first 
time of flourishing settlements in Central India, on the 
banks of the Varandvati, and even farther to the east. 
Central India was explored by tribes like the Kuntis and 
the Vitahavyas who figure prominently in the later 50717117165 
and are associated with the Malwan region in the period of 
the Great Epic. In the eastward expansion the lead was 
taken by two tribes, viz., the Bharatas and the Videghas 
(Videhas). The former advanced along the Yamuna, and 
the latter across the Sarasvati and the Sadanira (Rapti or 
Gandak). The widening of the eastern horizon is synchro- 
nous with an intimate knowledge of the north, and the 
Bahlikas, Mahavrishas, Gandhiaris and Müjavats appear in 
the Atharva Samhita side by side with the Kàéis, Magadhas 
and Angas. 

The later Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads 
introduce us to a geographical area not much different from 
that of the later Samhitds except in regard to a few parti- 
culars. The centre of Aryan civilisation now, as in the earlier 
epochs of the Yajus and the Atharva, is found to lie in 
the Ganges-Jumna region. But we now hear for the first 

time of the great Dakshina-parvata, i.e., the Vindhya 
(Kaushítaki, ii. 8), and the vast territory ১০৪ it, as well 


mentary (cf. Jdtaka No, 842). The ‘sweet water swelling up from the 
Samudra” (Rig. iv, 58.1) cannot refer to the saline water of the sea. 
Minhaj. calls the Begmati Sumund i.e., ocean (Raverty, 561), 
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as the eastern region beyond the Saddnira, peopled by Dasyu 
tribes, but already partially occupied by the vanguards of 
Vedic civilisation. We have, moreover, a glimpse of India 
with its five-fold division :—the Dhruvü-Madhyama Prati- 
shtha dis (the Middle Quarter), the Prachi di$ (Eastern Quar- 
tef), the Dakshina dis (Southern Quarter), the Pratichi dis 
(Western Quarter), and the Udichi dis (Northern Quarter). 
The division is already anticipated by the Atharva Samhita 
(xix. 17. 1-9), but for detailed information we must turn to 
the Aitareya Brahmana. In the Dhruva Madhyama dis lay 
the realms of the Kurus, the Paüchàlas, the Vasas and the 
Usinaras. The realms of Prachi are not specifically named, 
but we learn from other sources that the following peoples 
existing in the Brabmana period belonged to that region, 
viz., the Kosalas,' Kasis,*  Videhas, Magadhas and 
Angas. Some scholars find a reference to the Vangas in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, but the only people of the Far East of 
India mentioned distinctly in the later Vedic texts are the 
Pundras. The most important peoples of the Dakshina dis 
were the Nishadhas, the Satvats, governed by Bhoja kings, 
and their kinsmen, the Vaidarbhas of Berar. 

The Aryan settlements in the South were surrounded 
by Dasyu tribes like the Andhras, Savaras, Pulindas and 
Mütibas. About the peoples of Pratichi, namely, the 
Nichyas and the Apachyas, we do not know much. The 
peoples of Udichi mentioned specifically by the Attareya 





1 The Kosalan capital (Sdvatthi) was included in the eastern 
region (Puratthima Janapada) as late as the time of the Ahguttara 
Nikaya (Part I, p. 00). In the Pratijad-Parisishta, Kampilya is 
given asthe eastern limit of the Madhyadeéa (Weber, Ind. Lit., 
116 n). 

3 Kaéi is excluded from the Madhyadeáa even by Manu who 
makes Prayüga the eastern boundary of that region. It is in com- 
paratively recent times that this famous place came to be included 
within the Madhyadeáa as wo learn from the Kdvya-mimamed 

* Seo my Political History of Ancient India, 1st ed. pp. 41-45, 
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mana are the Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, © 
E beyond the- Himavat; but the Brahmana texts 
g five us also names of many other tribes living to the  north- 
; of the Dhruva Madhyama dig such as the Gandhiaris, 
s. “or Gandbaras, Kekayas, Madras and Ambashthas > 

—— The next period—that of the Brahmanical and ` 
fs Buddhist Stitras—was marked by a simultaneous advance 
M jn two directions, viz., the west and the south. The 
 — boundaries of the Madhya-deáa were enlarged and mention 
is made of a number of new kingdoms in the west and the 
$ south.) Moreover, -it was in this epoch that the Hindus 
x [or the first time referred to a very famous people of 

— viz., the Yavanas or the Greeks.” 

- The Dhrava Madhyama@ diś, then called Aryavarta, 
ihe: dishtüde£a; or Majjhima de$a, though still confined by 
some to the Gangetic Doab, really embraced a wider area. 
The Himavat range and particularly the Usinara Peak were 
still mentioned as the northern boundary, but the eastern 
frontier now reached the Kalakavana,* probably near Allaha- 
bad. The southern boundary was formed by the Páriyütra, 

á i.e., the Western Vindhyas, and the western boundary by 

| Adargana and Thuna, both situated on the Sarasvati. 

Beyond the western boundary of the Madhya-deéga, Aryan 

civilisation had spread as far as the Arabian Sea and we 

hear for the first time of western realms of mixed origin 

(sankirma-yonayah) like Avanti, Surishtra, Sindhu ‘and 
Sauvira. ` "4 

In the south the Aryans had overstepped: the limits of 

Vidarbha and spread as far - the —— terms 


চি g Ibid. pp. 23-27, 181. | S dash 
? The Romans (Romakas) and the Chinese (Chinas). do mot 


— till the period of the epics the Kautiliya দুলা and TES 
 Milinda-panho. T yoda. তো ^L o/lnmeeq 
É Ct. Kalakdrama i in. pudhar — vide alio ^o WAN 
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Dakshinüpatha and Dikshinitya came into prominence and 
inthe suttas and the epic the Godavari valley was dotted over 


with Aryan settlements like Paüchavati, Janasthana, Aémaka ` 


and Mülaka. The western and eastern sea-boards of the. 
Deccan were also thoroughly explored. On the west coast 
rose the great ports of Bharukachchha and Sirpparaka, 
while the vast region between the Amarkantaka range 
and the Bay of Bengal rapidly developed into the populous 
and powerful kingdom of Kalinga. Kalinga, however, does 
not seem to bave been an Aryan: Kingdom as it is branded 
as an impure country by Bodhayana. ) The southerners 
‘observéd several customs mot approved by the people of 
the Madliyadega, e.g., eating with the uninitiated and with 
one's own wife, taking stale food, and marrying the 
daughter of a matula and pitrisvasha. | 
me whole of the vast territory to the east of Anga was 
still'regarded as an impure country but there “was some 
difference of opinion between the  Brahmanists and 


“Buddhists regarding the Angas and the Magadhas. - The 


Brahmanica! sütras of Bodhayana regarded them as outside 
the Madhyadeáa and called them ‘‘ sankirna-yonayal,”’ 
the Buddhist Vinaya texts, on the other hand, ineluded 
these peoples within the Madhyadega, which, according to 


| them, extended as far as Kajangala (the Ràjamahal 


Hills). Regarding the regions which lay farther to the east, 


' viž., Pundra, Subma and Vanga, there is no such difference 


of opinion. | The early Pali canon rarely does the honour of 
"mentioning them. The Jaina Kalpa Sütra regards Radha- 
“Suhma as à savage tract. Bodhiyana recommends an expia- 
tory sacrifice ‘after a journey to the Pundras and the Vangas. 

‘Even Patañjali, who possibly flourished in the second cen- 


“tury B.C., excludes the lower Ganges Valley from “= baia 


‘which, পটা to him, lay to the west of Kalaka-vana. 


t Kielhorn's ed., i. 476. _ 












— IN নি ANTIQUITIES 
oni is 5 not till we come to the Manu-samhhita that we find the 


. eastern boundaries of Aryavarta extended to the sea, i.e., the 
— of Bengal. The first indubitable reference to Vanga 
. including Tamralipti) as an ‘ Ariya ' land occurs in a Jaina 


Upànga.' Pragyotisha (Kamaripa or Assam) is entirely 


ignored in the Vedic texts and the early canon of the Jainas 


and the Buddhists. It first appears in the Epics, but even 


in the extant Mahabharata its king Bhagadatta is represent- 


ed as a leader of barbarian hordes (Mbh., v. 19.15). 

The northern region, hallowed by the songs of the Rig- 
veda, was no longer looked upon as a sacred clime and some 
of its peoples, e.g., the Arattas, are placed on a level with 
the impure tribes of the east, viz., the Pundras and the 
Vangas. The reason is perhaps to be found partly in the 
observance by the people of these tracts of practices 
abhorrent to Mid-Indian sentiment, such as dealing in wool, 
rum-drinking, selling animals that had teeth in the upper 
and in the lower jaws, following the trade of arms and 


going to sea, and partly in.the influx of foreign intruders 


like the Persians and Yavanas. 
In the Aranya and Kishkindhya Kandas of the 
Ramayana we see the first beginnings of the Aryan infiltra- 


tion into the country south of the Godavari. Though vast 


tracts of the Deccan were still covered with forests and the 
main body of Aryan settlers was still confined to the 
territory lying to the north of the Godavari, Aryan sages 
had already opened up the country as far south as the Pampà 
(possibly the '"Tungabhadr&), and Aryan princes had pushed 
as far as Ceylon. The Aryans had not, however, yet come 
to tbe far south in large numbers, and, it is not till the 
days of Katyayana and Megasthenes (fourth century B.O.), 
that we have the first chronologically valuable references to 
flourishing Janapadas in the fertile valleys of the Kaveri and 
the Tamraparni. | | 

1 Ind, Ant., 1891, p. 875. 





CHAPTER VIII 
INDIA IN PuRaNIC COSMOGRAPHY 


(The nomenclature of India and the place of the country in 
the cosmic system of the Hindus) 


India surrounded on three sides by the great ocean and 
bounded on the fourth side by the most 

Early nomenclatore Stupendous mountain system of the world 
— which ‘stretches along on its north like 
the string of a bow’ (kürmukasya yatha 

gunah)' is undoubtedly a geographical unit. But we have 
no comprehensive designation for the country in the earliest 
literature, whether Indian or foreign. Neither Sapta 
Sindhavah, the name applied to their home-land by the 
Vedic Aryans, nor Aryavarta, the designation of Aryandom 
in the days of Bodhayana and Manu, meant the whole of the 
Indian sub-continent; and even the terms ' Hidus’* and 
“India”? when used by Darius and Herodotus did not 
probably denote at first any territory beyond the Indus 
valley. The reason is not far toseek. The Indian and 
foreign peoples to whom we are indebted for the earliest 
notices of Hindusthàn, were acquainted only with one 
corner of this vast sub-continent, viz., the north-west region 
watered by the Indus and the upper Ganges. It is only in 
or about the fourth century B.C. that” we have the first 
indubitable proof-—in the pages of Katyiyana* and Megas- 
thenes’—of the exploration of the whole country down to 


1 Markandeya Purana 57, 59. Pargiter's translation, p. 347. 

2 Ancient Persian Lezicon and the texts of the Achaemenidan 
Inscriptions by H. C, Tolman. 

3 Herodotus, Book III, Cha. 97-98. 

* Varttika to Panini, iv. i, 168 (Pando dyam). 

* Fragments LI, LVI B, LVIII, 


at Eig 







|| pre 1961 about this period that we) ae ‘the fini — 
— T" sation of the use ofa comprehensive: term for the great 
ri itory stretching from the Himavat to the sea. Thai. 


- term is s Jambudvipa. . a-* ৯:১৯ Í BANA na 
নি As i is well-known, Jambudvipa i is mentioned in one of 
w. MAT the minor Rock Edicts of Asoka? as the 
A SJambudvips—ite ' designation of the extensive region 
* derotation; | — throughout which the Pakama (Parak- 
L4 li rg lis rama) of the Maurya Emperor made itself 


felt. The term is used to denote the dominions of Agoka in 
the seventh century A.D., by I-tsing® who clearly distin- 
guishes it from China * and mentions Fu-nan or Poh-nan 
(Kuo) as lying on its south corner. But already in the 
period of the Epics and the Puranas” Jambudvipa bas 
acquired a wider denotation. Though still distingnished 
from Sakadvipa—the land of the Magadvijas who worship 
the sun-god°—it is regarded as practically identical with 


3 ‘There are no doubt references to the Pandya — in the 
epics. - But these cannot be dated even approximately. : 
* Y(i)-imiya kàlàys Jambudipasi amisā devi husu so dani müh 
kata. Paksmasi hi esa phale, SEI 
I- tsing' s Record of the Buddhist Religion, trans. by Malakia, 
p. 14. | 
45682. p. 136. | HE ioter: 
* Ibid., pp. 12-18. — Fu-nan corresponds to Siam and part of 
Cambodia Takakusu). — F ১ ja tis 
— * Maga M agadhamünasya Mandagiécha dvijiitayah ` * 


i 


yajanti Süryarüpantu Sikah kshirabdhina vritah — 
(Agni “Purana 119 21). — 


- Maga Brihmana-bhiyishtha Magadhah Kshatriyástu te ` 
Vaišyāstu Mānasāsteshārħ Sidra jñeyástu Mandagih 
Bükndvipe sthitair Vishnuh Süryarüpa-dharo Harih 
yathoktairijyate samyak karmabhir niyatitmabhih 


(Brahma Purdna xx. 71t.), | 









q e T | * aa ttarato ` 


- 


I 


— 


á ehh = 


রিট 2:৮3 “tam chüpyatikramantaste dadri$ur bálukárnavam, 





hd» মলা elevated in the | “middle’’ 

“imat madbye tungayata kshitib).* 
Among it 8 divisions. we find mention of Ketumala, the. 
valley of the "Vaükshu ? (Oxus), Ilāvrita, the district round 
Meru? which the Mahābhārata places near the sandy desert 
beyond the Himalayas,‘ and Uttara-Kuru, another trans- 
Himalayan tract which has become quite mythical in the ` 





e | Puránic period. The Island of Java (Yava) is also included 


— its limits.^ 


ú 


- . t 


- Cf. Also Karma Purana, i, 48. 36-37; Mbh., vi. 11. 8-38. In the 
epie, however, Sükadvipa seems to be regarded as a centre of Saivism 
(pujyate tatra Sankarah, vi. 11, 28). 
_ The Sun-worshipping Mága Brühmanas are doubtless the Magi of 
Tran (Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 153). In the Sañkara-worshipping inhabitants of 
Sakadvipa we may perhaps find a reference to Scythic Kings like 
 Kadphises II and Vüsudeva I. Note also the presence of the 
- Pāśupatas in ‘‘Lang-ka-lo’’ which was subject to Persia (Watters, ii. 


— 257). Vidyübhüshana identifies Sakadvipa with Sogdiana JASB, 


1902, Part I, p. 154). 


ze" 


ue 


০৪১ Markandeya Purana, Ch. 54. 12 f. 
bi Ibid., Ch. 54. 8-14; 56. 13f.; 59. 12-17. Vankshu is often 
corrupted into Chakshu, Ranükshu, ০৯98, etc. See Ind. Ant. 
1912, p. 265 f. 

pes Madhye tv-Ilayrito yastu Nabi marah samantatah (Brahmünda 
Pu rana, Ch. 35. an N 
* Mbh., xvii. 2. 


tataste niyatàtmüna Udichirh diéamāsthitāh 
dadriéur yogayuktàé$cha Himavantam mabigirim 


-avaikshanta mahüénilarn Merum éikharinim varam. 


4 —— Himavantam (Aitareya Brahmana, viii. 14. Vedic 
Index). 
ui Brahmánda (52.14-19). 
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the denotation of J Jambudvipa becomes ১০২২, need i is 
Dvives south of o Hines Such a term is 
০০ = Bharatavarsha which, in the opinion of 
Liiders, is mentioned as early as the 

Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga.’ 
Jambudvipa, however, still continues to be used in its 
narrower sense as a synonym of Bhiratavarsha.* The 
world is now conceived of as comprising seven concentric 
island continents (Saptadvipa Vasumati*) separated by 
encircling seas* which ‘increased double and double 
compared with each preceding one, (dvigunair dvigunair 
vriddhyà sarvatah pariveshtitah).° These insular continents 


* Lüders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 1345. 
` Cf. Mbh., wi. 6. 18: 


tasya pür$veshvami dvipa 
$chatvürab sarnsthita vibho 
Bhadrüávah Ketumiülaácha 
Jambudvipagcha Bharata. 
Cf. also Brahmdnda Purana, 37, 27-46 ; 43. 89. 
* Patanjali's Mahabhdshya, Kielhorn's ed., Vol. T, p, 9. 


Cf. Sapta-dvipavati Mahi (Brahmdnda, 37. 13). The number is 
sometimes raised to nine (sasigari navadvipà dattà bhavati Medini, 
Padma, Svarga, vii. 26) or thirteen  (trayodaáa sêmadi kiye 
dvipanagnan Purüravüh, Mbh., i. 74. 19, with Nilakantha’s com.) or 
reduced to four (Mbh., vi. 6. 18). 


* And apparently floating on them—Jalopari mahi yata 
Naurivaste sarijjale (Garuda, 54. 4). * 

* Mark. Purana, Ch. 54.7; Alberuni, 1. 233; cf. the Buddhist 
teaching about the world and the system of which it forms a constitu- 


ventas summarised by Hiuen Tenang (Watters, Yuan Chwang, T 


pp. 31-36): “In the ocean, resting on a gold disk is the mount 
Sumeru. Around the Sumeru are seven mountains and seven seas, 
Outside the seven gold mountains is the salt sea. In the sea there 
are four islands, viz., Kuru, Godina, Videba and Jambu.” For Jaina 
Cosmography, see Barnett, Antiquities of India, p. 198 f. 
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(“dry collars’’ of Alberuni) are further divided into smaller 
areas (Khandakdan)' called Varshas,? Bharata (Himahva) 
_being the name of the southernmost Varsha” of the 
innermost continent, Jambudvipa. 

» As pointed out by Alberuni* and Abul Fazl* there is 
considerable diversity in the order of the  Dvipas and 


Varshas and their extent and other particulars. There is, 





however, agreement in regard to the first and seventh 


Dvipas which are invariably named Jambu and 


Pushkara ° respectively. The names of the Dvipas and 
seas as given in the Agni and most of the other 
Puranas are mentioned below :— - 


Jambu-Plaksháühvayau dvipau 
Salmalischaparo mahàn 
Ku$ah Kraufichastathà Sakah 
Pushkaraécheti saptamah 
ete dvipàb samudraistu 
sapta saptabhiravritah 
lavanekshu-surà&-sarpir- 
dadhi-dugdha-jalaih samam.* 


1 For Khandakin see Garuda Purana, Ch. 54. 12. 
2 Varsha is thus defined in the Brahmdnda (53. 138-134): 


rishayo nivasantyasmin prajā yasmüchebaturvidhüh, 
tasmad Varshamiti proktam prajanim sukhadantu tat 
risha ityeva rishayo vrisbah éakti prabardhane. 

iti prabardhanñt siddhirn varsbatvam tena teshu tat. 


3 dakshinam varsham Himühvam (Brahmánda, Ch. 88. 44). 
* Vol. I, p. 286. 
s Ain-i- Akbari, iii. 82 (trans. by Jarrett). 
* dvipi maya proktà Jambu-dvipadayo.... Pushkarantah 
(Mark. Purana, 54-6). 
" Agni Purana, 108. 1-8. 


— 
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e 3 . Alberuni' seems to prefer the ‘evidence of the Matsya 
উন a Which, along w with. the Padma, mentions the names 


"flne, |  Gomeda in — the place of Plaksha), . and 


* . Pushkara.* Abul Fazl* regards the legends about the 


t 


six outer continents as being beyond the limits of credi- 
bility. So he puts them aside and confines himself to a 
few particulars regarding Jambudvipa. It may at once be 
conceded that the description of most of the seven dvipas in 
the extant Puranas marks them out as things of fairyland,* 
comparable to the Isles of the Blessed or the Spanish El 
Dorado NThe very conception of the earth as an aggregate of 
seven concentric islands surrounded by seas is pure mytho- 
logy. It is, however, well to remember that the word dvipa 
originally meant nothing more tban a land between two 
sheets of water^ (usually rivers), and that some of the 
Purànic dvipas are obviously named after tribes, or 
connected with localities, which can be identified with 
more or less certainty» Sakadvipa, for example, is at first 
obviously named after the Sakas and the description of its 
inhabitants as *Maga-dvijas' who workship "Sürya-rüpa- 
dharo Hari’’ clearly points to its identification with 


Sakasthüna or Seistan in Iran, the land of the Magi anan 


Vol. I, p. 286. Gomeda may be Komedai of Ptolemy. 
For the enumeration of the dvipas see Matsya Purana, Che. 
122, 123; Padma Purdna, Svarga-khanda, Ch. IV. 

^ Ain-i-Akbari, iii. 29. 

* Cf. Vishnu Purana, IT. iv. 9, 15, etc. 


"nüdhayo vyidhayo vapi sarva kala sukharh hi tat.” 
"Plaksha dvipidishu Brahman Sakadvipantikeshu vai 
pañeha varsha sahasrani jani jivantyanimayahb."’ p 

^ 


Dvirüpatvüt — smrito dvipah (Brahmdanda, 440). Cf. 
Maháübhàáshya, Kielhorn's ed., Vol. I. p. 131. Cf. duo 'Sakeladvipa 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (ii. 26. 5.60) which was clearly a 
tract between two rivera (the Ravi and the Chinüb). 











PLAKSHA DVIPA 





ofthe Mibira guli?” Votariés of this colt AEA 1o. 


India in large numbers probably in the Scytbian period 
and constitute the Sákadvipi community of the present 
day.” The name of the next dvipa mentioned in the Matsya 
Purana, viz., Kuga, reminds us of the famous race which, 
according to Kumaraláta and Baron A. von Staël Holstein," 
gave India the powerful emperors of Kanishka's line. 
Plaksha which is placed next to Jambudvipa by many 
Puranas‘ as well as the commentator of Patafijali," has, as 
one of its streams, the river Kramu or Krumu’ mentioned 
as early as the Rigveda,’ and identified by scholars with 
the modern Kurram, a western tributary of the Indus. 
In one Purünic list we find Kubha (tbe Kabul river) in 
place of Krumu.* These facts ‘may point to some region 
immediately to the west of the Indus as the probable site 


1 Cf. Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 153. 

?^ Of. Bhandarkar (Prof. D. R.), Foreign Elements in the Hindu 
Population (Ind. Ant.), p. 11. Vidyabhushana, JASB, 1902, Part I, 
pp. 152-155. 

! JRAS. Jan., 1914, pp. 79-88 ; Smith, Early History of India 
4th ed., p. 266 n. For Kumiralita, see thy Political History of 
Ancient India, 8rd ed., p. 322. Vidyabhishana (JASB, 1902, Part I, 


p. 161) compares the Damin Brühmanns cf Kugadvipa (Vishnu Purana, 


II. iv. 89) with the Damnai and other tribes inhabiting Serike (Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, ed. S. N. Majumdar, pp. 299, 305). 

* Cf. Plaksha-dvipa-parikrintam Jampudvipam nibodhata 
(Brahmdnda, 84-40 Cf. also 50- 4). 

5  Alberuni, Vol. I, p, 225. The Bháshya on Pataüjali's Yoga.- 
sitras is meant here, It is atributed to Vyasa: 

s Brahmanda, 58.19 ; Garuda, 56. 4. Anutapta Sikhi chaiva 
Vipasa Tridivā Kramuh.’ 

' See Vedic Inder. 

s Karma Purana, I, Ch. 48. 7. ‘Anutapta Sik à chaiva 
Vipapa Tridivà Kubha."' 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 


— "Plaksba dvipa, of the Puranas." (A Purünic 
TII sage quoted by Alberuni* places Pushkara between China 
and Mangala (Mongolia ?). Thus the account of the 'seven 
(^ - have had originally a substratum of reality. 
But the extant texts bearing on the subject are so hopelessly 
corrupt that the kernel of truth is in most cases buried 
beyond reach underneath a vast mass of Utopian myths.’ 
It is only in the account of Jambudvipa that the poet has 
not altogether thrust out the geographer.‘ 
Jambudvipa—also called  Sudaráanadvipa—is said to 
The Varshas of derive its name “from a tree 
Jambudvipa. growing in it, the branches of 
which extend over a space of 100 Yojanas." ^ It is 


! VWidyabhüshana is inclined to identify Plaksha-dvips with 
Ariana (JASB, 1902, Part I, p. 151). 

* Ch. XXV. p. 261. 

^ Vishnu Purana, II, iv. 9-15 quoted above. Compare also the 
textus]! corruptions in the account of Sikadvipa in Brahmünda. 


53. 76 f., and Garuda Purana, 56, 14-15; in Vishnu Purana, II. 


iv. 00 f., Maga (—Magi) becomes Mpiga ; Cf. also the account of 
Pusbksradvipa in Vishnu, Book II, Ch, IV, 73-03. esp. 


'"Bhojanam Pushkara-dvipe tatra svayam upasthitam, 
Shadrasarh bhufijate vipra prajih sarvah sadaia bi.” 


This dvipa is surrounded by the sea of wrgew (sweet water), 
beyond which lies the golden earth (Kafichani bbümi) which is 
sarva-jantu-vivarjita. Behind it lies 15015819160 éaila, a mountain 
of the height of ten yojanas !!! Bhaskara in the Siddhdnta Siromani 
‘dismisses the system of dvipas as Paurüniki katha” (Seal, Vaishna- 
viam and Christianity, p. 48). 

* Jambudvipa is the continent inhabited by human beings, 
Jambudvipo naraérayah (Brahmánda, 87. 84). 

" For the derivation of the name, see Alberupi, i. 251 ; 
‘Brahminde 37. 28.84 ; 50.25-26 ; Matsya, 114.74-75. 

Sudaríano nama mahan Jambu-vrikshah Sanátanah 

tasya namna samakhydto Jambudvipo vanaspateh 
E (Matsya) ef. Mbh. vi. 5.18-16; vi. 7.19-20. 








THE WORLD LOTUS 71 


said to be shaped like a lotus with Meru as its karnika 
(pericarp) and the Varshas or Mahüdvipas, Bhadrasva, 
Bharata, Ketumala and Uttara-kuru, as its four petals." 
Less poetical, but more important from the point of view 
of sober geography, is the description of Jambudvipa as 
being ‘low on the south and north, and highly elevated in 
the middle.” ° The elevated region in the centre is styled 
1152৮, or Meru varsha i.e., the district round Meru.’ 


There was also a river called Jambi nadi which takes the place 
of Suchakshu (Oxus) in a passage of the Mahābhārata (Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, p. 5). Is Amu a corruption of Jambi ? 


* Jambudvipaséchaturdala-kamalakarah—(Nilakantha's Commen- 
tary on Müh., vi. 6.3-5). 


tadevam páthivam padmam chatushpatram mayoditam 
Bhadrás$va- Bhüáratádyáni patrányasya chaturdiéam 
(Mark., 55, 200. 
Prithvipadmam Meru-parvata-karnikam 
(Brahmünda 85. 41). 
Mahddvipdstu vikhyátááchatvürah patrasamsthitadh 
Padmakarnika-samsthdno Merurndma mahdbalah 
(ibid. 50) 
Chaturmahddvipavati seyamürvi prakirtità 
(Brahmdnda, 44. 35). 
The names of the “four mahüdvipas'' are given in Ch. 35, 
verses 50-61, and Ch. 44, verses 35-38, as Bhadrasva, Bharata, 
Ketumáàla and Uttara-kuru. In Ch. 37, verses 27-46; Ch 43.32 and 
Mbh., vi. 6.18, Jambudvipa takes the place of Bharata, while 
Buddhist authors replace Bhadrüáva and Ketumala by Pürva-videha 
and Apara-godána respectively (Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p.57; Walters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 31-36). Jambudvipa 
according to Buddhist writers is divided by four lords—the elephant- 
lord who rules the South (India), the lord of precious substances who 
rules the West (Rome?), the horse-lord who rules the North (Scythia?) 
and the man-lord who rules the East (China). 
*  Mürk., 54. 12 f. 
x — Meruvarsham maya  proktam madhyamam — yad-lHlávritam 
(Mark., 60.7). Madhye tv-llavrito yastu Mahdmeroh samantatah 
(Brahmdnda, 85.22). 
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| north of this tract lie Ramyaka,’ Hiranmaya? and 
tara-kuru* and on the south are Bharata,‘ Kimpurusha’ 
| Harivarsha *‘_-Bharata being the southernmost region 
rur separated from Kimpurusha by the Himavat 
chain, and described, like Uttara-kuru (the northernmost 
` region), as being shaped like a bow." To the seven original 
০৮০, are added two others of a longitudinal character, 

viz viz., Bhadrüsva (east of Meru) and Ketumila (west of 
Mera), raising the number to nine.” A 


E | 1 Also called Ramanaka (Matsya, 113.61; Mbh., vi. 8.2) and 
Nilavarasha (Brahmünda 34.46). The Garuda Purina places it on 

the north-west of Meru (Ch. 55. 3). 

f — 37 Hiranmayam nama yatra Hairanvati. nadi (Mbh., vi. 

. B. 5j, also called Svetavaraha (Brahmünda, 34. 46 ; Agni. Ch. 107.7) 
Cf. Svetadvipa of the Nüráyaniya. The Garuda Purüma places 

| Hiranvat in Pürva-dakshina (Ch. 56. 1). For the name Hiranvat 

id see also Matsya. 113. 64. 

| ° Also called Srngavad-varsha (Brahmünda, 34.47) and  Airüvata- 

varsha (Mbh., vi. 6. 37). 

* Also called Himühva (Brahmanda, 84.44. 53), Haimavata 
ibid, 35.30; Matsys, 28) and Ajanübha (Ind, Ant., 1899, p. 1). 

* Also called Hemaküta-vareha ( Bralh münda, 34. 44), Haimavata- 
varsha (Mbh., vi. 6.7) and Kinnara-khanda (Ain-i-Akbari, iii, pp. 80.31) 
t * Also called Nishadha-varsha (Brahindnda, 84.45). The Garuda 
Purana places Harivarsha in the South-West of Meru (Ch. 55.2). 

* Dhkhanuh-samsthe cha vijneye dve  varshe dakshin-ottare 
(Matsya, 118-82 ; Brahmünda, 85.383; Mbh., vi. 6.88). 

* Sapta  varshámi vakshyami Jambudvipam yathdvidham 
(Matsya 119-4). WVarshani yani saptdtra (Brahmanda 85.24 ; 
varshüni sapta (ibid, 28). Cf. Mbh., vi. 6.58. 

° Nava Varehini (Matsya, 114.85;  Brahmünda 84.48); 
navavarsham Jambudvipam (ibid. 35.7). Cf. Nilakantha's Commen- 
tary on Mbh., vi. 6.87 ; ''Kechid ————— K e pilaar varshan- 
Eo taratvarn ই পি nava varshünityüchakshate.'' 

B The Brahmünda Purana applies the names Malyavadvarsha 
and Gandbamadana-varsha to Bhadrāśva and 156৮0220815 reapectively 
T (Ch. 84. 47.48) In 45.24 and 46. 35 Bhadrüáva is called Pürvadvipa 

* Parva Videha). In Agni, 108.14, the name is given as Su-pactve. 
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THE TRANS-HIMALAYAN VARSHAS 73 


x The description of the trans-Himālayan Varshas is, 
in the main, as idealistic and mythical as the island 


continents surrounding Jambudvipa. The Markandeya 
Purana naively says: ॥ 


yani Kimpurushüdyüni Varshinyashtau dvijottama 


teshudbhidaditoyani meghavaryatra Bharate 
* * gr B * 


na chaiteshu yugüvastha nadhayo vyadhayo na cha 
punyapunya-samürambho naiva teshu dvijottama 


“In Kimpurusha and the seven other countries, O 
Brahman, waters bubble up from the ground; here in 
Bharata we have rain... And in these countries the ages 
do not exist, nor bodily nor mental sicknesses: nor is 
there any undertaking involving merit or demerit there, 
O Brihman’’ (Pargiter). 

There are, however, some faint indications that the 
original accounts may have been based on some real know- 
ledge of the topography and physical features of Central 
and perhaps also Northern Asia. The xd এ varsha in 
the middle of Jambudvipa may have referenc the high 
plateau between the -Oxus and the Tarim valleys, 
not far from the sandy deserts of Central Asia—the 
Balukarnava which the Mahābhārata places close to Meru.’ 





:* Ch. 56. 22-26; cf. also Ch. 53.85, 


yani Kimpurushükhyàünoi varjjayitvà Himahvayam, 
teshim svabhüvatah siddhih sukhapriya hyayatnatah. 


“Perfection exists naturally in Kimpurusha and the other 
continents, with the exception of that named from the mountain 
Hima ; and the perfection is almost complete happiness which comes 
without exertion'' (Pargiter). 

? Dr. Seal (Vaishnavism and Christianity, 48-49) compares 
Mount Meru with “Pamir or Bam-i-duniya, the roof of the world'' 
In the seventh century A.D. “the Po-lo-se-na range of the great 
snow mountains" near the frontier of Kapis, was considered to be 








parent from the names ofa some of its divisions which 

: to the ocean, but are mutually inaccessible'* 
pe 2 samudrantarita | eya ste tvagamyah parasparam).' Among 
+ these are Kataiba* and Simhala, identified with Kedab* (in 
“the Malay Peninsula) and Ceylon respectively." 

The name Bhāratavarsha is said to be derived from the 
legendary king Bharata’ whom most of the Purdnas 
'" represent as a descendant of Priyavrata, son of Manu 
| Syayambhuva.” We are told that Priyavrata bad ten sons 

three of whom became recluses and the remaining seven 

were anointed as rulers of the seven great island continents 
of the Puranic world. Agnidbra, who got Jambudvipa, the 
innermost continent, had nine sons to each of whom he 
assigned the sovereignty of one of the nine Varshas 
into which his dvipa was divided.’ Bhàratevarsha fell to the 





Uttararh yat eamudrasya Himüdreschaiva dakshinam 
. Vershata tad Bhiratarh nama Bharati yatra santatih 


(Vishnu Purana, ii. 8.1). 


í Markandeya Purana, 57.6. 
z Vàmana Parana, xiii. 10-11; Garuda Purana, Ch. 55.5, 
3 Bir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, 
Orientalia, Part I, pp. 8-4. 


- 7 Alberuni (I, p. 295), says, ““Bhiratavarsha is not India 


alone." Abul Fazl (Ain, III, p. 7) says, ""Hindusthün is described ns 
enclosed on the east, west and south by the ocean, but Ceylon. 
Achin, the Moluccas and a considerable number of islands nre 
J  - geeounted within its extent.” Cf. the reference to Yavadvipa in the 
৮১৬ Ramayana (iv. 40.80), Brahmánda Purana (52. 14-19), and Vàyu 
| Purana (48.14 f.) ; (miscalled Yamadvipa). 
T: s Himahvar dakshiņarh Varsbam Bharatiya nyavedaynt. 
b tasmat tad Bhüratatn. Varaharh tasya nàmná vidur 
budbah (Brahmdnda Purana, 84-56). 
í *  Bhügavata, xi. 2.15 fi 
Y ' Garuda Purana, Ch. 54; Brahmánda Purana (Bangabast 
py edition), Ch, 34. | 
E 
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1 ETYMOLOGY OF BHARATA 17 


w^ 
- 


share of Nābhi.* The son of Nabbi was Rishabha. And 


it was Bharata, son of Rishabha, who gave his name to the 
southern Varsha styled Himiahva.* In certain Puranie 
passages, however, it is stated that Bharata was an epithet 
of Manu himself and the country was named after him.” 
In view of the discrepant testimony of the Purdnas it is per- 
haps not unreasonable to suggest that the name of the coun- 
try south of the Himavat was derived, not from the mythical 
Bharata of the Purdnas, but from the historical Bharata 
tribe (cf. Bharati praja of Vayu Purana, 45.76; Bhirati 
santatih, Vishnu Purana, ii.3.1) which plays so important a 
part in Vedic and Epic tradition. The political domination 
of the greater part of India by ‘seven Bhüratas' is testified 
to by Buddhist texts.* The cultural supremacy of the tribe 
is equally clear from the evidence of the Rik and Yajus 
Samhitüs, the Brühmanas and the Great epic which bears 
the name of Mahabharata. 

‘hile the Puranas name India after a mythical 

tree (Jambu), a legendary hero, or the 

foreign nomenclature great mountain of snow (Hima) which 
walls it off from the rest of the world, 


1 Nabbestu dakshinarn Varsha Himihvantu pita dadau 


| (Brahmanda Purdna, 34.44). Cf. the name Ajanibha given to 


Bharatavaraha in the Bhágavata Purana (Ind. Ant., 1899, p. 1). 

z ‘The name [71150570050 is derived from the Himalayan chain. Cf. 
aluo Brahmáüánda Purana, Ch, 55,50, "adam Haimavatam Varsham 
Bhüratarh nama viáruta.” In the Mahabharata, however, (vi. 6,7) 
the name Haimavata is (also) applied to Kimpurusha-varsha. 

3 bharanáücheha prajanira vai Manur Bharata uchyate 

Nirukta-vachanachchaiva Varsharh tat Bharatam smritam. 

(Mataya Purina, 114.5; Brahmdnda Purana, 49.10). Cf. Alberun! 

(I. 951), “we find a tradition in the Vayu Purana that the centre 
; (sic) of Jambudvipa is culled Bhüratavarsha, which means those 
who acquire something and nourish themselves.” 

- Dialogues of the Buddha, Part LI, p. 270. 
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ie stupies IN INDIAN orm 
eigne E particularly those coming from the north-west, 

dt after the mighty river which, like the Nile in 
E ret. constitutes the most imposing feature of that part 
of. the country with which they first came into contact. It 
is only the Chinese pilgrims and Muslim scholars well- 
versed in Buddhist or  Brühmanical lore, who show 
acquaintance with the traditional Indian nomenclature, 
and employ terms suggestive of social and religious 
characteristics. 

(Of the names derived from the Sindhu (Persian Hindu, 
Greek Indus) the earliest are those recorded by the ancient 
Persians in the Avesta and the Inscriptions of Darius. In 
the Vendidad we have the name Hapta Hindu, doubtless 
identical with Sapta Sindhava of the Rigveda.’ The 
famous name Hi(n)du occurs in the Persepolis and Naksh- 
i-Rustam inscriptions of Darius.* It corresponds to ‘India’ 
of Herodotus which constituted the twentieth Satrapy of the 
Persian king and apparently signified only the Indus Valley 
bounded on the east by the desert of Rajaputana, etc. ‘‘Of 
the Indians,’’ says Herodotus, “the population is by far the 
greatest of all nations whom we know of, and they paid a 
tribute proportionately larger than all the rest, 360 talents 
of gold dust; this was the twentieth division. That part of 
India towards the rising sun is all sand...the Indians' 
country towards the east is a desert by reason of the 
sands." * But ''India'' was already acquiring a wider 
denotation, for Herodotus speaks of Indians who “are 
situated very far from the Persians, towards the south, and 
were never subject to Darius.'' * 

In the days of Alexander and his immediate successors 
the term acquires a still wider meaning ‘‘in accordance with 
the law of geographical nomenclature.'' 5 Megasthenes, for ^ 


3 Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 324. * Ibid., 885. — 


Booꝛ III, 97-98 — by MeCrindle). * Ibid., 101. 
— * Rapson, Ancient India, p. 24. 
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'* INDIA `” AND '' IN-TU ” "79 


instance, applies the name to the whole country "which is 
in shape quadrilateral,’’ and has ‘‘its eastern as well as its 
western side bounded by the great sea, but on the northern 
side it is divided by Mount Hemodos from that part of 
Skythia which is inhabited by the Sakai, while the fourth 
or western side is bounded by the river called the Indus. 
The extent of the whole country from east to west is said 
to be 28,000 stadia, and from north to south 32.000.) 


A further stage in the widening of the denotation of 
India is reached in the days of Ptolemy who includes within 
its limits not only Hindusthin, but also the vast region 
lying beyond the Ganges (India extra Gangem).' 


The earliest Chinese writers (e.g., Chang-K'ien and his 
successors) employ the terms  Shéntu and  Hsien-tou 
(Sindhu) which is soon replaced by T'ien-chu.? With the 
Tang period came a new name Yin-tu which is soon con- 
founded with Indu (the moon), and it is naively suggested 
that ‘‘the bright connected lights of holy men and sages, 
guiding the world as the shining of the moon, have made 
this country eminent, and so it is called In-tu.'' ° 


Along with these foreign names of riparian 
origin and traditional Indian appellations like 
Jambudvipa we find, in the records of Hiuen-Tsang and 
I-tsing, other designations of India which are suggestive 
of its geographical position in relation to China, its grand 


- regional divisions, and its religious and social conditions, . 


partieularly the prominence of the Indra cult and the 
ascendency of the Aryans and especially of the Brühmanas. 
Such names are Si-fang (the west), Wu-t'ien (the five 


1 Cf. also Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 1-2, 
Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, 132, 137, 140. 
3 Beal, Records (Si-yu-ki), I, p. 69, 
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whet latest foreign name of India ds probably Hindu- 

than which reminds us of *Hi(n)du' of the old — 

০. In Brahmanical records the term Hindu 

| — first met with in the inscriptions of the kings al 

tay Vijayanagara.’ Like India, Hindusthān, too, had a wider 
and a narrower denotation. *''Hindustàn in its wider sense 
means all India lying north of the Vindhya mountains; in 









— the narrower sense, the upper basin of the Ganges.. 


Further the term is sometimes loosely applied by modern 
writers to the whole of India.” * 


In tbe description of Bharata, as in the account of the 

. “Island” continent of which it consti- 

— * নং tutes the southernmost part, we have a 
snciente. curious blend of fact and fiction. This 

is apparent from the confusing and con- 

tradictory details about its shape and territorial divisions 
given in diferent sections of the Puranas. In some 
passages it is described quite correctly as being ‘constituted 
with a fourfold conformation’ (chatuh-samsthana-sams- 
thitam),* ‘on its south and west and east is the great ocean, 
the Himavat range stretches along on its north like the 


string of a bow.’ This accuracy is not, however, always 


` 


i. 131-40. 

* Cf. Satyamañgaiarn plates, Epigraphia Indica iii, p. 88, 
““pararaja- bhayanrerat Himdurdya Suratrano 
varnyate.'' 

* Roberts, History of British India, p. 2 n. 

* Mark,, 57.59. Cj. the description of India as a rhomboid, 
or unequal quadrilateral by Eratosthenes and other writers 
(Cunn., Geography, 2, apte History of India, Vol. I, "pp. 


vamdivargena 





1 Takakusu, I-tsing's Record, p. lii. Watters, Yuoh Ohion. 
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conform to the shape of a tortoise ''lying out-spread and 
facing eastwards.'* A third set of passages’ describe India 
as being bow-like (i.e., semi-circular) in shape thus ignoring 
the triangular form? of Peninsular India bounded by the sea. 
- "The account of the nine-fold division (nava-bheda) of 
— হি India shows the same mixture of inaccu- 
of India. rate or imaginary details with sober state- 
ments of facts. In the Nadyüdi-varndna 
section (Canto 57) of the Bhuvana-kosha of the Markan- 
deya Purana for instance, we are told that Bhürata-varsha 
is cut up into nine parts (khanda or bheda) **which must 
be known as extending to the ocean, but as being mutually 
inaccessible." * They are— | 


1 Mark. 58. Cf. also the Kürma Vibhága section of the Brihat 
Samhita. In the Geography of Ptolemy. too, ''the true shape of 
India is completely distorted, and its most striking feature, the acute 
angle formed by the meeting of the two coasts of the Peninsula at 
‘Cape Comorin is changed to a single coast line, ruaning almost 
straight from- the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges” 
(Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, ed., by S. N. Majumdar 
Sastri, p. 9). | 

2 Dhanuhsamsthe cha  vijüeye dve varshe dakshinottare 
(Matsya, 113.82, Brakmanda, 35.88 : Mbh., vi. 6.38). Cf. Nilakan- 
tha, ‘‘Bhdratavarshasya dhanukakdratvam”™ (comm. on Mbh., vi. 
6.8-5).  Hiuen Tsang, too, apparently compares the shape of India 
to a half-moon, with the diameter or broad side to the north, and the 
narrow end to the south (Cunn., Geography, p. 12; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, Vol. I, p. 140). | 

* Regarding the triangular sbape of India see  Nilakantha's 
commentary on Mbh.. vi. 6. 3.5—"''Bhürata-varshastrikonah,'" and 
the Chinese Fali-kai-lip-to which says, “this country in shape is 
narrow towards the south, and broad towards the north'' (Cunn., 
Geography, p. 12). 

4 Samudrantarita — jneyáste Ivagamyüh parasparam (Mark., 
57.5). 
— . 1—1867B 
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maintained, and the Karma-nivega section’ shows a total 
misconception of the configuration of India by making it ` 
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89451745176 Saumyo Gandharvo Varunastatha 


T= w 


~ ayam tu navamastesham dvipah sagarasamvyitah* 
= yojanānāħ sahasram vai dvtpo'yam dakshinottarat 
pürve Kirata yasydste pagchime Yavanastatha 
Brahmanah Kshatriyah Vaisyah Sadraschantah- 
sthita dvija. 

J The Vamana Purana? reads Kataha and Simbala 
instead of Saumya and Gandbarva, and mentions Kumara 
(= Kumàrikš,* Kaumarika-khanda) as the name of the 
Navama dvipa. The ninth dvipa having at its east end the 


land of the Kiratas® and at the west the Yavanas, ° 


and inhabited by the Brühmanas, Ksbatriyas, Vaisyas 


Alberuni wrongly puts it as Nagarasarvritta (i. 295). ` 
3 xiii. 10-11 ; also Garuda, Ch. 55,5—Ndgadvipah Katahašcha 
Simhalo Várunastathá., 
^ Kumdrdkhyaparikhyato dvipo'yam dakshinottarah (XIII. ii). 
* 18177857110 Khandam, 39.69: 


Indradvipah _ Kaseruácha Tamradvipo | Gabhastimán 
Nagah Saumyaécha Gándharvo Varunaécha Kumdrika, 


Rajasekhara says in his Müávya Mimamsa, Desavibhaga (p. 92): 
tatredam jBhdratam 17078180777, Asya cha Nava  bhedéh: 


Indradvipah...Kumdri-dvipaschadyam | navamah...atra cha Kumari- 
dvipe. 


Vindhyaácha Pāripātraścha Suktimadn Rikshaparvatah 
Mahendra-Sahya-Malayàáh saptaite Kulaparvatah, 


Cf. also the 'Kumüra Khanda of the zlin-i-Akbari, iii. p. 81. 

` Doubtless identical with the Kirrhadia Ptolemy (ed. S. N. 
Majumdar, p. 219;, located near Mount Maiandros. For the position 
of Mount Mahendra in relation to Kumiaridvipa and Indradvipa, 
see Skanda Purana, Kumdriké Khanda, 39.113. ol 

* Cf. the Yonas mentioned in the inscriptions of Agoka in connec- 
tion with the Kambojas and Gandharas, and the country of the Yonas 
referred to in the Mahdvamsa (Geiger’s trans., p. 85). ‘Their capital 
was Alasanda (= Alexandria, Geiger, p. 194 n) near Kabul. 














KUMARI DViPA 


and Siidras, is obviously India proper,’ here regarded 
as only a part of Bbārata-varsha which must, 
therefore, be taken to denote a wider area. The 
epithet '' sügarasamvritah'' applied to Kumari Dvipa 
hardly accords with reality because India proper ''is not 
surrounded by the sea, but bounded by it only on the east, 
south, and west, and only partially so in the east and west 
for verse, 8 places the Kiratas and Yavanas there respec- 
tively. /* It is not easy to say how many of the other 
dvipas belong to the domain of sober geography, and our 
task is rendered more difficult by the obvious corruption | 
of the text as is evidenced by the substitution, in most 
of the Puranas, of Saumya and Gandharva in place of the 
well-known lands of Kataba and Simhala.* 

Alberuni with singular inaccuracy represents  In- 
dradvipa as identical with Mid-India.* Abul Fazl shows 


1 Cf. the Matsya (114-10) and Brahmdnda passage (49.15): ''ayato 
hya Kumarikyada Gangd-prabhavachcha vai." Ths Skanda Purana 
restricts ‘ Kaumürika Khanda’ to the territory between the Piriyatra 
and Mahendra, Kumdrika Khanda (59.113), while according to the 
Garuda Purana (Ch. 55.6) it was bounded on the east by the Kirātas, 
on the west by the Yavanas, on the south by tbe Andhras and on 
the north by the Turushkas :— 


pürve Kirdta slasyáste paśchime Yavanáh sthitah 
Andhra dakshinateo Rudra, Tarushkdstvapt chottare. 


The Kumari dvipa, according to the Markandeya passage quoted 
above is “a thousand yojanas from south to north." Patrokles 
put down the distance as 15,000 stades (1,724 miles, Camb. Hist., I. 
p. 400). Megasthenes put the extent at 22.200 stades. The actual 
distance is about 1,800 miles. The distance from west to east, 
where it is shortest, is about 1,360 miles (Camb. Hist.) 

2 Pargiter, Markandeya P., p. 284 n. 

?^ Only the Vámana and Garuda Purdnas retain the names 
of Katiba and Simbhala. 

* ‘Indradvipa’ or Madhyadesa, i.c., the middle country (Vol 
I, p. 290). 
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gre ১১ বন বহন with Puranic tradition by. placing it 
— Lanka and Mahendra.” In the Skanda Purana 
fa — is expressly mentioned as lying beyond the 
-Mahendra range.* If the testimony of the Ain-i-A kbari 
.. and the Skanda Purana is to be accepted we shall have 
- . to place Indradvipa somewhere beyond the Mahendra 
13 (Eastern Ghits), i.e., in the Bay of Bengal. But where 
is the ‘island’ in the Bay of Bengal which answers to the 
Puranic description of Indradvipa? The ingenious sug- 
gestion of Mr. 5. N. Majumdar Sastri that Indradvipa is 
— Burma deserves attention and may explain why Ptolemy 
was led to place Maiandros (Mahendra) in India extra 
Gangem. 

Kagerumat is placed by Alberuni to the east of the 
Madhyadeía, and by Abul Fazl between Mahendra and 
Sukti. Mr. Majumdir’s identification with the Malaya 
Peninsula lacks plausibility.’ 

Tamravarna (Tamraparna according to the Karma 
and Tamraparni according to the Matsya Purana) is 
usually identified with Ceylon which the ancient Greeks 
called Taprobane, and Asoka refers to as Tambapammnt. 
But this identification is hardly tenable in view of the fact 
that the Garuda Purana clearly distinguishes it from 
Birnhala.  Alberuni places it in the south-east of India, 

‘ and Abul Fazl identifies it with the tract between Sukti 
and Malaya.) These facts probably point to the district 
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|^ Ain-i-Akbari, iii. p. 21. 

z Mahendraparataéchaiva Indradvipo niga yate, 
Pürigülrasya chaivārvāk Khandam Kaumdédrikam smritam 

E (Skanda, Kumürikaákhanda, 989,112.) 

- * Inthe Mahābhārata ITI. 12.82, Kaserumat is the name of 
a Yavana chief killed by Krishna—Indradyumno hata kopad Yavana- 
fecha Kaseruman. The Sabhüparva (81.72) mentions a Yavandndm 
uram not far from the sea-coast, from which envoys are said to have. 


| se ent to Vibhishana, king of Lanka, 
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KATAHA ANY SIMHALA 





drained by the river Tamraparni which rises in the Malaya | A 


range. (But this view can hardly be reconciled with the 
statement in the Kav: yamimamsa that all the Kulaparvatas 
including the Malaya were in the Kumaridvipa which is 


sharply distinguished from Tamravarna.) Equally unaccept- 


able is the view of Abul Fazl that CraBhastimat lies between 


the Riksha and the Pariyatra. Alberuni places the former 


south of the Madhyadesa and the latter on the south-west. 
Nagadvipa may refer to the Jaffna peninsula which Tamil 
tradition represents as the domain of Naga king.’ 


Saumya obviously is a misreading for Kataba identified ` 


by Qoedes, a French scholar, with the present port of Kedah 
in the Malay Peninsula.” 

*Gandharva' placed by Alberuni on the north-west of 
the Madhyadega may stand for Gandhara as a passage of the 
Ramayana seems to suggest. But it can hardly be charac- 
terised as a ‘dvipa’ inaccessible from India proper. The 
reading ‘Sitnbala’ found in the Garuda Purana seems to be 
preferable. ‘Sirnhala’ is of course Ceylon. 

Varuna, the eighth division of Bharata, is omitted by 
Alberuni. Abul Fazl identifies it with the western portion 
of the tract between the Sabya (the Western Ghats) and the 
Vindbya. 

While the description of Bharata by the Puranic 
cosmographers as an aggregate of nine islands which are 
mutually inaccessible can hardly be made to accord with 
reality, the ninefold division (mava-bheda) of astrologers 
set forth in the Kürma-nivesa section is of a different 


! @mith, EHI, 4th edition, p. £91. 41011077778 80 (translated by 
Geiger) p. 6. Tàmraparpa, Nagadvipa and Simha'n may refer to 
distinet parts of Ceylon. 

2 Sir Asutosh Mookerji Silver Jubilee Volumes Vol. HI, 
Orientalia, Part I, p. 4. 
3 UWttarakdnda, 113.11; 114.11. 
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‘Though there is even here considerable mis- 


dre eral in regard to the assignment of the various 


I F jana padas to particular divisions, due in part to the absurd 
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* The nava-bheda of astrologers is best described in e followithng 


words of Alberuni (Sachau, I, pp. 296-208) : — 


" Astronomers and  astrologers divide the directions according 
to the lunar stations. "Therefore the country, too, is divided accord- 
ing to the lunar stations, and the figure which represents this division 
is similar to a tortoise. . Therefore it is called Kürma-chakra, iv. 
the tortoise circle or the tortoise shape. The diagram given above. 
is from the Samhitd of Varibamihira. 

Varüha calls each of tbe navakhanda a Varga. He says: 
“By them (the Vargas) Bhiratavarsha is divided into nine parts, 
the central one, the eastern, ete.’ Another astronomer who described 


- the navakhanda is Parñéara. The Purāņic compilers apparently. , 


x ^ ed the Kürma- ৮ section from — —— 
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SEVEN GREAT REGIONS 


. attempt to make the shape of India conform to that of a 
tortoise (Karma) lying out-spreal and facing eastwards, 
the divisions themselves are of a geographical character 


being based on the points of the compass. 

The most accurate account, however, from the purely 
geographical point of view, of the main territorial divisions 
of India, is that contained in- the verses of the Nadyadi- 
varnana section which describe the seven regions of 
‘Kumari Dvipa'! viz., the Madhyadeśa, Udichya, Prāchya, 
Dakshiņāpatba, Aparānta, tbe Vindhyan region, and the 
* Parvatāśrayin ' or Himalayan region. 


1 Cf. tairidam Bharatam Warsham saptakhandam kritam pura 


Brahmünda, 34.64). 

The primary division was into five great regions which are 
already met with in the Atharva Veda (XIX. 17.1-9) and the 
Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14). This division was adopted by 
Buddhist writers and authors like Rajagekbara. 
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The entire mountain system of the world, as conceived 
by Purāņic writers, centres round Meru which is supposed 
to stand i in the middle of IlàÀvrita, the most centrally 


nents of the world, which is said to be surrounded on all 
sides by the sea of salt.’ The terraqueous globe, as is 
well known, is described by ancient Hindu cosmographers 
as comprising seven concentric islands (Saptadvipa 
Vasundharà) * K separated by encircling seas which are 
;£ likewise seven in number. The innermost of these dvipas 
is Jambüdvipa. It is described as low on the south and 
north, and highly elevated in the middle. 5) On the southern 
half of the elevated ground are three sub-continents (varsha), 
viz., Bharata, Kimpurusha and Harivarsha. On the north, 
too, are three, viz., Ramyaka, Hiranmaya and Uttara Kuru. 
Tlavrita is situated between those halves, and is said to 
be shaped like the half moon. East of it is Bhadrasva 
and west is Ketumála. Meru, ‘“‘the SOU — E 
o stands in the middle of Ilàvrita. 
3 Below the central mountain are, we are told, the fous 
m Vishkambha Parvatas (‘subjacent hills’ ^ :— Mandara on 
the east, Gandharmnüdana on the south, Vipula on the w est 
and Suparéva on the north. 


E 


1 Agni Purana, Chs. 107-108; Matkandey Purana,” Ch. 54. 

kap. “Pargiler 5 trans., p. 216 f. 
Wa | > Saptadvipa Vasumatt  (Patanjali' ve  Mahabhashyo, ‘Kicthorn’s 
edition, 1 . 9). 

SAW, am Dakshipottarato _nimna - “madhye tungayata kshitih, Märk 
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> situated and highly elevated subcontinental region (carsha) 
- of Jambüdvipa, the innermost of the great island-conti- 
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to Each of the northern and southern varshas has its 


own sub-continental range (varsha-parvata). Three of the 
-varsha-parvatas viz., Nila, the parvata of Ramyaka, 
Sveta (or Sukla), the parvata of Hiranmaya or 
Avetavarsha’, and Sringi, (Sringavat or  T'riéringa),.* 
the parvata of Uttara Kuru,” lie to the north of Meru. 
Three others, viz., Nishadha, the parvata of Harivarsha, 
Hemakita, the — of Kimpurusbavarsha and Himavat, 
the parvata of Bharata, Himahvaya or Haimavatavarsha* 
lie to its soutb." These Varsha-parvatas seem to be con- 
ceived as parallel ranges ax HEB east and west and ex- 
tending into the ocean." "Their number is stated to be six. 
But the inclusion of Meru, the oe of the central 
Varsha, raises the total number to seven.’ — 


~Agni P. 107. 7, Svetavarsha is apparently the -Sveta 
as of the Nüràyaniya story. Mbh., VI. 8, associates Sveta with 
* Ramanaka ', (0. Rymmik of Ptolemy, Majumdar Süstrié ed. 286) 
and Nila with Hiranmaya. Cf. also Seal, Vaishnaviam p. 471. 
| - Mark, P. 54. 9; Mbh. VI. 6.4 ff; Agni, P, 108.26, 
৮ 3 Airavatavarsba according to the Mbh. VI. 6. 37;8. 11. The 
Mahabharata places Uttarakuru to the south of Nila and on the 
border of Meru (Mbh. YE T 2). Referring to the northernmost region 
the Great Epic says, ''na tatra Süryastapati," The ayasa 
also tells us (IV. 43.55) 1592. tu defo visuryopi tasya bhdsdprakdéate.”’ 
N. Das and Seal find here a reference to the Aurora Borealis. 

14 Agni P. 107.5; Brahmanda, 35.30. In Mbk. VI. 6.7 the 
name Haimavata is given to the Kimpurushavarsha—the Kinnara- 
khanda of Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Trans. III. 30.31. and of Sahu 
Chhatrapati. ১2০০ ৮১২ 

71828823102. 5-7; 10.8.5. | 
* Samudrantah pravish{ascha sadasmin Varshaparvatah 
(Mark. P. 54.12). 
= Prágüyatàá suparvámah sudime Varshaparvatàáh. 


^ avagüdhüh ubhayatah samudrau pürvapaáchimau, i Brahmadada, 
$5.18; Padma, Svarga, 2.22; Mbh, VI, 6.3. 


r Himavan Homakitascha Rishabho (variant  Nishadho) 
` Merureva cha. 
Nilah Svetas tatha Sringi saptàsmin Varshaparvatah (Mark, 
P. 54.9). 


12—1867B 







^ STUDIES E INDIAN axrigurries 


m. additio n to the Varsha-parvatas which mark off 
— Eme central and southern varshas from each 





other and, in some canes, actually give the subcontinents 
their distinctive names,” every varsha has seven principal 


ranges styled Kula parvata* (group-mountain or clan- 
mountain), besides a number of smaller hills (kshudra 
parvatah) which are situated, near these (bhadharah ye 


samtpagah). The names of the Kulaparvatas of Bharata- 


varsha aré thus given in the Great Epic and the Puranas :— 


Mahendro Malayah Sahyah Suktiman Riksha parvatah 
 Vindhyascha Püripütrascha saptaivatra Kuláchaldh.* 


The four outlying subcontinents, viz., Bhadrasva, 
Ketumála, Bharata and Uttara Kuru are marked off from 
TlAvrita and other inner varshas by a group of ranges styled 
Maryada parvatas (boundary mountains.) These are 
eight in number, viz., Jathara and Deváküta on the east 
side of Meru, separating the central varsha (Ilávrita) from 
Bhadráéva :° Nishada (No. 2) and Paripatra (No.. 2) on the 
west, separating  Illávrita from Ketumala; Kailasa and 
Himavat on the south marking off Bharata from the central 
Varshas ; Sritgavat and Jarudhi (or Rudhira)' on the north 
cutting off Uttara Kuru from the rest of Jambüdvipa. 


` Cf. the names Meruvarsha (Mark. 59), Svetavarsha (Agni, 
107), the Haimavatavarsha (Brahmdnda, 85), 

* Sarveshveteshu Varsheshu sapta sapta  Kulüchaláh, Agni, 
108,32. According to the Mark P. Bhadrüáva has five Kuláchalas ; 
but  Ketumála, like Bharata, bas seven (Ch, 59). According to 
Hopkins, Epic, Mythology, 9n. The ''Seven tnountains, known as 
doors of heaven, appear in Vedic literature" (Ts. 3.12.2.9; 6.2, 4.8). 

* Mark. 59-5. 
* Mbh. VI. 9.11, Mark. 57.10. 
* Bhüratüh Ketumdldécha Bhadrédvah Kuravastathā. 
Patradni lokapadmasya Maryddaéaila bahyatah-—Agni, 108. 22-23. 
* Mark. 54, 22-26; 59, 8-4. | 
' Agni, 108, 26, 
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The distinction between the Maryada parvatas and the 
Varsha parvatas is not easily understood, and some of the 
former, notably Himavat and Sringavat X — Sringi) actually 
figure as Varsha parvatas. It is, however, to be noted 
that the name Maryádà parvatas is given to mountains on 
all sides of Meru which separate the central varsha or 
varshas from the four outermost sub-continents. \ Varsha 
parvatas, on the other hand, include Meru itself and the 
ranges separating the northern and southern (but not the 
eastern and western)' varshas from one another.) All of 
them, with the exception of Meru, are represented as runn- 

ing from east to west and extending to the sea. That 
there is overlapping in ‘regard to the northernmost and 
southernmost ranges is what may naturally be expected. 
The innermost Varsha parvatas, viz., Nila and Nishadha, 
lying immediately to the north and south of Meru, join 
two other ranges, viz., the Malyavat and Gandhamadana 
(No. 2) which are associated with the eastern and western 
Maryada parvatas respectively, and completely shut off 
Ilávrita from the rest of the world.* They are the Quadran- 
gular mountains referred to by Alberuni.* 

There is much that is fabulous in the Purünic account 
summarised above. The division of the globe into seven 
concentric islands is of course, entirely imaginary, though 


! The number of Varshas seems to have been originally seven 
{sapta Varshdni, Mbh. VI. 6.53). The inclusion of Bhadrüáva and 
-Ketumüla afterwards raised the number to nine. Cf. Nilakantha, 
"atraiva kechid Bhadréfva Ketumdlayor varshüntaratvam prakalpya 
Navavarshdn-itydchakshate.”’ 

a Ain-{-Akbarl, III, pp. 80-31. Cf. Mark. 54. 22-23. 

3 Tn the east the Malyavant (parallel to Jathara and 
Devakita?), in the north Anila (sic), in the west the Gandbamiadana 
(parallel to Nishadha No. 2, and Püripütra?), and in the south the 
Nishadha (No. 1)'".—Alberuni, I, 248. Of. Mbh. VI. 6.9 Brahmanqa 
Purdna, Ch. 45. 












STUDIES IN INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 


‘some of these dvfpas refer to real countries inhabited by 
historic peoples. The description of the earth as low on 
~ the south and north, and highly elevated in the middle, 
.— and the'account of the Varsha parvatas and the Maryādā 

parvatas given above, may, on the other hand, have been 

based upon stories recounted by travellers and traders, 

pilgrims and explorors, about the orographical features of 

Middle Asia—the great plateau in its centre, and the hills 

and mountains which intersect it, marking off the table- 
` ‘lands from one another and from the level plains watered 
_by. the Ganges, the Oxus (Vamkshu)* and other streams. 
“But the details, as given inthe Puranas, are too fantastic 
rand ‘conventional to'accord with reality; and there is reason 
1o believe that some of tbe so-called Varsha parvatas were 
jin fact parts of the Himalayan chain which poetic fancy 
transformed. into mounts of gold and classed as indepen- 
dent and parallel ranges haunted by supernatural beings 
who enjoyed eternal felicity.” Alberuni, for example, tells 
“us that Meru is in Himavat and cites the authority of 
-Aryabhata in support of this view." He further informs 
us that Mount Nishadha is close to the pond Vishnupada 


| t Sakadvipa, for example, undoubtedly refers to a part of Irin 
(Seistan?). The Brahma Purána (Ch. 20. 71 f.) and the Agni Purana 
(119. Ch." 21) refer to the Maga DBrühmanas who inhabit the Dvipa 
and worship Süryarüpadharo Harih. Kuéadvipa may refer to the 


country of the Kushauas. 
= 


= 


| Ketumálamato Varsham nibodha mama paschimam 
ye pibanti-mahdnadyo Ramkshum (Vamkshum) Syamam Sakambalam, 
' Mark. 59. 12-15). | ' — 
|J 5 (Qj. Ildvritasya madhye tu Meruh Kanakaparvatah—Mark, ` 
54. 14; Brahmánda; 35, 15f.; 44.21.31. Agni, 107.91.; ` Alberuni, ig u 
+ 147; Mbh: VI. 6. 10f. The association of Meru with the ''Báluká- - 
0980 to the north of the Himavat (Mbh. XVII. 1-2) suggests that 
the Purinic writers understood by Ilávrita a region not far from the 
E desert of Gobi. Cf. also '"Poh-lu-ka'' of Yuan Chwang (I. p. 644). 1 
^ * Alberuni, 1. 246. Y oo 
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whence comes the river Sarasvati.' The contiguity of 


Nishadha to the source of the Sarasvati leaves no room for 


doubt that it, too,must have really been connected with the 


Himalayan chain. According to Pargiter, Hemaküta was 
“a mountain or group of mountains in the Himalayas in 
the western part of Nepal." Thus many of the so-called 
Varsha parvatas merge in the Himavat range which is the 
one great mountain chain connected with the plateau of 
Central Asia about which we have some authentic details 


- in our ancient literature. , 


The oldest designation of the range is Himavat—the 


= [maos of classical writers. The current name Himalaya 


is first met with in the Bhagavad Gita and the works of 
Kalidasa, though some scholars equate it with *Simalia,’ 
queen of snow mountains, known to the ancient 
Babylonians." | 

“The Himavat had a wider denotation in ancient times. 
This is made clear by all our ancient authorities, Indian as 
well as Greek. A passage of the Markandeya Purana says— 
“such is this country Bharata, constituted with a fourfold 
conformation. On its south and west and east is the great 
ocean, the Himavat range stretches along on its north, like 
the string of ‘a bow.''* Referring to this passage Pargiter 
observes, ''this implies that the Himavat range included 


“also the Sulaiman Mountains along the west of the Panjab. 


The simile must refer to a drawn. bow, with the string 
angular in the middle.” That the Himavat included the 


1 Alberuni, II, 142. 

2 Mark. P., p. 360.  Kailàása, too, stands Himavatah prishthe 
(Matsya, 121, 2). 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 76. 

— 5 etattu Bhératam Varsham chatuh samsthdna-samsthitam. 
dakshinadparato hyasya purvena cha mahodadhih, 
‘Himavanuttarendsya kármukasya yathá gunah. 

(Mark. 57-59). 






















de; — is alb SUR by EOE 
"o adl from the eastern to the western ocean, d 
b : bos Mee city of Pushkarávati (m the Peshawar District) ^ 
L4 adorned it like a garland. 1 The classical writers, too, 
describe the Imaos as the source not only of the Indus and 
š the Ganges, but also of the Koa (Kabul river) and the 
Souastos (Swat). This leaves no room for doubt that the 


= western part of the range embraced the contiguous. hills of 
Kabulistan. 


The intimate acquaintance of the ancient Hindu writers 
with the Himavat is proved by frequent references to peaks 
like the Müjavat or Mufijavat,” Trikakud (or Trikakubb)* 
and Saurya.* From Müjavat came the famous plant, Soma, 
and from Trikakud came the salve Añjama. Parts of the 


Avagidha hyubhayatah Samudrau pürvapaéchimau _ 


(Mbh. VI. 6. 8). 
Kallaso Himavüméáchaiva dakshInena mahdbalau 


pürva- -patohdyatavetavaryovdntar vyavasthitau, 
(Mark P. 54. 24).° 
astyuttarasydmh dibi devatatma Himalayo nàmo nagddhirdjah 
pürvüparau toyanidhi vagahya sthitah prithivyà iva mündandah, 
(Kumdra-sambhava I, 1). 
Maulimaél4m Himagirer nagarim Pushkarüvatim. 
(Kathdsaritaagara, 37-82). 
asti Praleya-éaildgre nagari Pushkarávati. (ibid., 37-22). 
nisithe cha Himádrau tüámanurügaparàá pituh 
purim Vidyddharapateh praptavan Pushkaràávati m. 
(ibid., 37-180), 

* Ptolemy, VII. 1. 26 (Majumdar-Sastri’s ed., p. 81). 

* See Vedic Index and Mbh. XIV.8. 1. 

4 Vedic Index, Matsya, 121. 16. Cf, the three peaked sacred 
mountain about 20 miles north of Jammu mentioned by Carmichael 
Smyth (A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore, 252 ; Prinaep, 
hea of the Sikh Power, ch. 3.) 2 
Patafjali's Mahabhashya, Kielhorn’s ed., I, p. 150: "Baurye 

 Himavatabh érihge." a 
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great chain remained, however, unexplored, and the defici- 
ency of knowledge was made up by legends about Maha- 
Meru, Mainàga Krauficha and Manoravasarpana which we 
come across already in the later Vedic period.’ 

৪ already stated, Bharata, like other Varshas, is 
described in the Puranas as being adorned by a number 
of comparatively small ranges, besides the mighty Varsha- 
parvata on its north. These are styled Kulachalas or 
Kulaparvatas. In the account of these mountains we 
reach the terra firma of solid facts. The Kulaparvatas are 
seven in number, viz., Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Sukti- 
min, Riksha, Vindhya and Paripatra or Pariyatra. They 
are placed by Riajasekhara in that part of Bharatavarsha 
which was known as Kumari-Dvipa.* 

The meaning of the word Kula-parvata or Kulüchala 
is not explained in the Bhuvana-kosha or geographical 
section of the Purdnas. Some such group of mountains 
must have been known to Ptolemy who speaks of the 
Apokopa,  Sardonyx,  Ouindion,  Bettigo, Adeisathron, 
Ouxenton, Oroudian, Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, Damassa and 
Somanthinos ranges." Ouindion, Adeisathron, Ouxenton 
and Maiandros clearly sound like X Vindhya, Sahyadri, 


1 "The first three are mentioned in the Taitfiriya Aranyaka and 
the last one in the Satapatha Brahmana. 559 the Vedic Index, Cf, 
Brahmünda Purana, 43. 27 f. 


sxs Kdvya Mimamasd, Deéavibhága: ‘“‘Tatredam Bidiratam 
Varsham. Asya cha navabhedah......Kumdri Dvipaschayam nava- 
mah... Atra cha Kumédridvipe, | 


Vindhyaácha Páripátraácha Suktiman Rikshaparvatah 

Mahendra-Sahya-Malayáh saptaite Kulaparvatáh (p. 92). 

* Ptolemy, VII. i, 19-25; ii, 8. Apokopa has been identified 
by scholars with the Aravalli mountains, Sardonyx with Sütpuri, 
Oulndion with Vindhys, Bettigo with Malaya (Tamil Podigai), 
Adeisathron with the Western Ghats in which the Kaveri rises, 
Ouxenton with the Riksha, Oroudian with the Vaidürya (northern 







ক < iiishavat and Mahendra — — by strange 
RAs + errors of information the Western geographer was 
me made to misplace most of them, notably the Mahendra 
— . range, which, along with Tosali and Trilinga, is 
ko located i in India extra Gangem. Bettigo is, as we shall 
. . see later. on, the Greek equivalent of Podigai, the Tamil 

name of the Malaya. It is thus clear that Ptolemy knew 
| most, if not all, of the Kula-parvatas. But the distinctive 
nomenclature of the group is not found in his work. It 
2 is, however, constantly met with in the epie and the post- 
epical literature of the Hindus, and is apparently hinted 
at by that acute foreign observer, Alberuni, who speaks of 
the “great knots’’ of Mount Meru, viz., Mahendra, Malaya, 
etc.’ | a 
The word Kula has the meaning of race, country Ors 
tribe. And it is significant that each Kula-parvata is — 
particularly associated with a distinct country or. tribe. 
Thus Mahendra is the mountain par excellence of the 
Kalingas," Malaya of the Pandyas,* Sahya of the Aparántas,* 


section of the Western Ghats), Bepyrrhos (Vipula?) and Damassa 
with the Eastern Himülayas, Maiandros with the Yuma chain of 
Arakan, and Semanthinos with tbe ''extreme limit of the world” 
(S. N. Majumdar-Sastri's Ptolemy, pp. 76-81, 204-207). | 


1 Alberuni, Ch. 28 (p.247); Ch. 25 (p. 257). 
^ See Apte’s Dictionary. 


^ Cf. Raghuvaméa vi. 53-54, where the king of Kalinga is called 
“Asau  Mahendrüdrisamünasárah -patir Mahendrasya mahodadheá- 
cha,” cf. also the Chicacole grants of Indravarvan (Ind, Ant., xiii 
120-123). A 

* Of. the epithets ‘Mala a-dhvaja’ and 89 nio 
the Pindya king in the Mahabharata (viii. 20. 20, 21) and Tamil 
| “literature (Hultzsch in Ind. Ant., 1889, 204 f) respectively. g 
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—  . Suktimat of the people of Bhallàta,! Riksha of the people 
‘of Mahishmati,  Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest 
folk of central India," and Paáripátra or Pariyatra of the 
Nishüdas.* ' à 
Mahendra is frequently mentioned in literature and 
inscriptions, On it stood the hermitage of Rama (Jāma- 
dagnya).' It is said to have been conquered by epic heroes 
like Raghu* and also historical kings like Gautamiputra 
Satakarni' and Samudra Gupta.* It is said to have formed 
the southern boundary of the empire which Yasodharman 
i claims to have subdued.” On its “pure summit’’ was 
established the holy Gokarna-svami whose feet were wor- 
shipped by Indravarman and other kings of Kalinga- 
nagara."  Pargiter" identifies the Mahendra range with the 
portion of the Eastern Ghats between the Godavari and 
the Mahanadi rivers, part of which near Ganjam, as pointed 


, Bhallatamabhito Faye Suktimantam cha parvatam (Mbh. 1 I. 
- 30. 5 f). 
* Mahdémasanghdatavati Rikshavantam upāśritā 
 Mahiámati nama puri prakésamupaydsyati 
| (Harivaméa, Vishnuparva, 88. 19). 
3 — Alavyáh Savaráácha ye 
Pulindá Vindhya-Mauleyd Vaidarbhàá Dandakaih saha. 
(Matsya, 114, 46-48, Vayu 45.126; Mark. 57.47, ete.). 


* Küyavyo mama  Naishüdih ...... Páriyátracharah sada 
(Mbh. xii. 135. 3-5). 

5  Mahendrádrau Raémam  drishtvábhivüdya cha (Bhágavata, 
x. 79). | 

* Sriyam Mahendranáthasya jahára na tu medinim (Raghu. 
iv. 43). 
w Rapson, Andhra Coins, p. xxxiv. 


* Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 7. 

T A-Lauhity-opakanthat téla-vana-gahan-opatyakdd-dMdahendrat 
(ibid., 146). 

4° Int. Ant., xiii, 120 f. 

^" Mark. p. 284 
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5. 0 “by Wilson is still called Mahindra Malei or hills of 
2d TE ও 4 * hindra. The restriction of the name ` Mahendra 10 2 
the > ghats on the north of the Godavari, seems to be support- 
am by (a) the intimate association of the range with the 
s 10 (Kalinga country, (b) the names of the rivers issuing from 
|  — jit—the Rishikulyà (which flows past Ganjam), the "Varnéa- 
rae T “dhara (which has Kalingapatam on its banks) and the 
! Làngulini or Languliya (on which stands Chicacole),* and 
(c) the lines of the Bhágavata Purina which clearly place 
Mahendràüdri between "Gangd-ságara-sangama" and lacini 
Godavari." ও 
. But tbe restriction suggested by these lines is not 
* always observed by our ancient writers as the following 
passages of the Ramayana would seem to indicate :— 
yuktam kapatam —— gatü drakshyatha 
vünarüh 
tatah — samudramüsàádya sampradharyartha- 
nigfchayam 
Agastyenantare tatra ságare vinivesitah 
chitrasanur-nagah griman Mahendrah parvatot- 
| . tamah 
— — frimanavagadho রাতারাতি, 
de (Kishk. 41. ] R-9(.) 
tam Sahyam samatikramya Malayancha fur 
mahagirim | 


^ Vishnu, II, iii n. US 
7* Mark. P., Ch. 57. ০০৮১৬: 
" š Gayam gatvā pitrinishtvà - 
| Gañga-sagara-sañgame | Lar 
— Mahendradrau_ eB ors) ing; : 
=. Ng “Rêmar drishtvabhivadya cha e , 
TE 9০748 Godavarim Venvam STE. bus 
ka » | Pampam Bhimarathtn tatah Os, 
0974. P. sit 9). aad 
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Mahendramatha samprapya Ramo rüjívalochanah le 
üruroha mahabahuh sikharam drumabhlüshitam 
tatah sikharamüruhya Ramo  Dasarathütmajah 
kürma-mfna-samükirnam  apasyat salilagayam 
asedurünupürviyena samudram  bhimanihsvanam 


MT. MAHENDRA AND THE SEA 99 


(Lanka, 4. 92-94.) - 


In the Sundara Kanda ‘‘Mount Mahendra is said to 
have the foam of the sea collected about it, though Veliyana 
may have intervened between it and the sea.”' Pargiter 
regards the Mahendra of the Ramayana as altogether 
distinct from Mahendra of the Purünas, and identifies the 
former with the most southerly spur of the Travancore 
hills. There is actually in the Tinnevelly District a moun- 
tain called Mahendragiri? which ends abruptly, and is the 
last of the  Tinnevelly ghàts. But though the name 
Mahendragiri is now applied to two distinct hills in Ganjam 
and Tinnevelly respectively, there is no reason to think 
that any such distinction was intended by the poet of the 
Ramayana, On the contrary, the position of Mahendra in 
relation to Malaya and Sahya, as described in the passage 
quoted from the Lankükünda, leaves little room for doubt 
that ‘Mahendra’ of the Ramayana is the famous Kula- 
parvata of the same name mentioned in the Bhuvana-kosha 
in juxtaposition with Malaya and Sahya, and that it 
embraced the entire chain of hills extending from Ganjam to 
Tinnevelly. 

Malaya is, next to the Himavat, perhaps the most 
famous mountain in Sanskrit literature. It gives its name 
to the cooling breeze of the south which finds frequent 
mention in Indian poetry.” Sanskrit writers refer to it 

` Pargiter, The Geography of Rama's Exile, IRAS, 1894, pp. 
. 261-62. | 
2 Gas, of Tinnevelly Dist., Vol. T, by H. R. Pate, 1917, p. 4 
3 In Dhoyi's Pavanadita, the breeze of Malaya carries a lov 
message from a Gandharva maiden of the Far South to kin 
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“The Tamil name is Podigei or Podigai, the original of the 


= Bettigo of Ptolemy.” 


Like Mahendra, Malaya figures also in inscriptions 
(e.g., the Nasik Pragasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni) 
though not so prominently as in literature. 


Malaya is the hill par excellence of the Pandyas,’ as 
Mahendra is of the Kalingas, and Sahya that of the 
Aparantas. The name is connected with the Dravidian 
word ‘Mala’ or 'Malei' meaning 'hill'* From it are 
derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo-kü-t'a 
referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the language called 
Malayalam spoken by the people of ‘Malabar’. The names 
of the rivers issuing from this Kula-parvata, viz., Kritamala 


Takshmana-sena of Bengal. ‘Malayajagitala’ is an epithet which 
is applied to his motherland by a great Bengali writer of recent 
times. 

Malaya is the mountain where, according to the Ramopdkhydna 
(Mbh. iii. 281.44 f.) the monkey host, sent by Sugriva in quest of 
Sita, saw the vulture Sampati, and from it Hanumat made his 
famous descent on Lanka. It should, however, be noted that in the 
Ramayana the Vindhya is mentioned in connection with Sampiti, 
and the Mahendra in connection with the exploit of Hanumat. 

According to the Bhdgavata Purana (x. 79) the hermitage of 
Agastya stood on the sumanit of Malaya. | 


! Bee Dhoyi’s Pavanadita. 
* McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, 78. 


According to Dhoyi the Pandyadega lay at a distance of only 
4 miles from Srikhandadri, i.e., the Malaya Hills. 
Srikhandadreh parisaram atikramya ০৮০2, 
gantavyaste kimapi jagati mandanam Pandyadešah. 
As already stated the Pandya king had the epithet Malaya- 
dhvaja. 
* Hultzsch in Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 t. — IA, vii. 277. 
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SAHYA | 101 


or Vaigai (on which stands Madurà or Dakshina Matbura’), * 


and Tamraparni (on. which stood Korkai or Kolkoi, and 
Kayal, three miles lower down the river), enabled scholars 
to identify it with the portion of the Western Ghats 
(south of the Kaveri) from the Nilgiris to the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Comorin,’? with the exception of the most 
southerly spur of the Travancore Hills. The king of the 
Pandyas is referred to in literature as the lord of the Malaya 
(cf. Podiya-verpan of Tamil literature and Malayadhvaja 
of the Mahabharata’) just as the king of Kalinga receives: the 
epithet of Mahendranitha. 


. Sahya, like Mahendra and Malaya, finds mention in 
the Nasik Prasasti. of Gautamiputra Satakarni. In the 
Alina copper-plate inscription of Siladitya VII of Valabbi, 
it is probably associated with the Vindhya, the two being 
mentioned as the breasts of the earth. Kālidāsa describes 
it as ‘‘nitambamiva medinyah’’ (Raghu., iv. 52), ard 
connects it with the Aparüntas, t.e., the people of Western 
India, and particularly of the Konkan." The Puranas 


1: Dakshina Mathura àilà Küámakoshthi haite, 
taha dekha haila eka Brahmana sahite, 
sei vipra Mahüprabhur kaila nimantrana 
Ramabhakta sei vipra virakta mahdjana, 
Kritamdladya snána kari 2816 tàhra ghare. 


Chaitanya-Charitamrita, Madhyalild, Ch. ix. p. 141. 
(Cf. N. Dey) - 
*? Pargiter, Mark, P. 285. 
a Kālidāsa, too, testifies to the intimate connection between 
'Malayüdri' and the Pándyas (cf. Raghu., iv. 46.49). In Raghu., iv. 


61, Malaya is associated with Dardura—standviva didastasyadh sailau 


Malaya-Dardurau, 
* Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 111, pp. 176, 184. 
* ‘*Aparinta’ has a wider and a narrower denotation. Toys - 
wider sense it means all India lying west of the Madbyadese ; in ‘the 


narrower seuse only the Konkan. 
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himarathi or Bhima and the "Tunga- 


as, therefore, been correctly identified with the northern 
jon of the Western Ghats from the Tapti down to the 
ris. Ptolemy apparently divides it into two parts. 


2১৭ the northern part—the source of the river of Masuli- 


- (Maisolos), i.e., the Godavari or the Krishna,——be 
gives the name of the Oroudian mountains.’ The name is 
considered to be equivalent to ‘ Vaidürya' of Sanskrit 
literature, which the Mahābhārata associates with the 


rivers Payoshni and Narmada.* The southern part of 


the Sahya is known to Ptolemy as the Adeisathron range, 
and is described by him as the source of the Khaberos 
(Kaveri).* 

The Suktimat is the least known among the mountain 
ranges of Ancient India.' According to the Markandeya 
Purana it is the source of the Rishikulya, the Kumari, the 
Mandaga, the Mandavahini, the Kripa and the Paláéini. < 
Variant names of the rivers are given in some of the other 
Puranas including the Vayu copy consulted by Alberuni.' 
The Vamana Purana omits these altogether, and mentions 
the Suni and Sudama among rivers issuing from the 


! Ptolemy, vii. 1.27, Majumdar-6àástri's ed., pp. 81, 103. 
3 Mbh. iii. 121. 16-19: 
sa Payoshnyam naraáreshthah anütvá vai bhratribhih saha 
Vaidürya-parvatafichaiva Narmaddiicha mahánadim 
Vaidürya-parvatam drisht»á Narmadám avatirya cha 
a Ptolemy, vii, 1.85. 
* It is tbe only Kula-parvata which is not referred to in the Nisik 
Praáasti of Gautamiputra Siitakarni.  Kalidasa, too, ignores it in the 
* account of Raghu's conquests. | 
s 5 Kürma, — 46. 38-49; Matsya, 114. 32. cio] 
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Suktimat range. Further it confounds the rivers of ad 
with those rising in the Malaya.” In view of all this 
confusion it is difficult to say which rivers actually issue 
from the Suktimat. The uncertainty in regard to the 
names of most of the rivers renders their identification 





difficult, and makes the precise location of the parent range 


almost a hopeless task. Abul Fazl seems to regard the 
Suktimat (as well as the other Kula-parvatas) as running 
from east to west, and makes it the dividing line between 
Kaser and ‘Tamravarna, two of the nine divisions of 
Bharata.” But his account of the position of the Nava- 
Khanda and the seven mountains is, in the main, not borne 
out by any early Indian author, and is indeed in conflict 
with what is known about them from other sources. 
According to Cunningbam*? Suktimat is the mountain 
range to the south of the Sehoa and Kanker, which gives 
rise to the Mahanadi (= Suktimati according to him), the 
Pairi and the Seonath rivers, and forms the boundary 
between Chattisgarh and Bastar.  Pargiter rejects this view 
as the great archaeologist's premises are unsafe and his 
conclusion confounds the Suktimat with the Mahendra 
range. But it is by no means clear that the Mahendra 
range extended as far as the source of the Pairi and the 
Mahinadi. The really weak point in Cunningham's theory 
is the tacit assumption of a connection between Mount 
Suktimat and the river Suktimati, and the identification of 
the latter with the Mahanadi. As a matter of fact, the 
Suktimati takes its rise, not from the Suktimat, but from 
the Vindbyan chain, using the word Vindhyan in its wider 
senses Cunningham does not stand alone in his view that 


the Sukti Mountain is the source of the Suktimati. Beglar, 


! Vdmana, xiii. 32-03. 

= Ain-i-Akbari, III, pp. 80-31. 

? Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285; Arch, Survey Reports, XVII, pp. 24, 
69, and map at the ond. 
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Loc — — same mistake. Identifying the Suktimati 

ith the Sakri, a tributary of the "Ganges (east of Gaya), the 

¿ps hamda with the Kiyul, another tributary of the Ganges, 

ix emet of the Sakri, and the Kumari with the Kaorhari, he 

E places Mount Suktimat in the north of the Hazaribagh 

— District.’ The identifications are rejected by Pargiter ° 

1 who pointé out that the Suktimati is not connected with Mt. 

— —  Suktimat, that Sakri is not the equivalent of Suktimati, 

but of Sakuli and that the hills in the north of Hazaribagh, 

are not remarkable, being rather the termination of the 

Vindbya range than a separate system. ‘I'he last objection 

is not quite valid because the Suktimat, too, is not a 

remarkable range and is rarely mentioned in literature. It 

is the only Kula-parvata which does not find mention in 

the Nasik Praéasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. As to the 

objection that the Hazaribagh hills are not a separate 

‘system it may be pointed out that the Kula-parvata 

Páüriyütra, too, is not a separate system, but part of the 
Vindhyan chain. 


Pargiter was at first inclined to identify Suktimat with 
either the Aravalli Mt. or the southern part of the Eastern 
Ghats. But he finally preferred the Garo, Khasi and 
 Tipperah bills in Eastern India," ‘‘ for Bhima in his con- 
iy) quests in that quarter marched from Himavat towards 
| Bhallata and conquered the Suktimat Mountain,'' and “the 
: river Lohita and the country Kümarupa, were known. * 
. Pargiter ignores the fact that Bhima did not cross the 

Lobita or Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). The identification of 

the rivers Kumari and Kripa issuing from Suktimat (with 


Somesvar? and Kapili) suggested by bim, is also hardly 
satisfactory. 

1 Arch. 8. R., VIII, pp. 124, 125.. Noe 

* Mark. P. (irama), 285, os M cae lore 

. Ibid., p. 806, | 








RIVERS OF SUKTIMAT | jo 


C. V. Vaidya identified the Suktimat with the :Kathia- 


wid range.’ The Junagadh inscription of Rudradàman. 


no doubt mentions a Palaéini as issuing from that range, 
and we" know that Palasini is the name of one of the rivers 


rising in the Sukti Mountain. But the other rivers spring- 


ing from the Suktimat cannot be identified, and the 
evidence of the Mahabharata points to some range between 


Indraprastha (Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the 


real Suktimat.? 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar * and Mr. Háàrit Krishna Dev £ 
propose to identify the Suktimat with the Sulaiman range. 
We are told that the two names closely resemble each other, 
that Küpà, one of the streams issuing from the Suktimat, 
sounds very much like Kubhà (the Kabul river), and that 
Kumari, Mandaga, Mandavahini, Palasini, Rishikulya 
and Bhallata with which Sukti is associated, are equivalent 
to Kunir, Helmand, Panjshir, Euaspla and Bhalanas res- 
pectively. It is further suggested that the epic list of 
places visited by Bhima and his brothers was not drawn 
up strictly according to geographical position, and that, 
therefore, the evidence of the Mahabharata cannot be a 
valid objection against the identity of Sukti with Sulaiman 
which is the only extensive range besides the Assam Hills, 
which has not been appropriated to the Aula-parvatas 
mentioned in the Bhuvana-kosha. 


1 Epic India, p. 276. 

2 The mountain is mentioned in the account of the Digvijaya of 
Bhima who started from the Pandu capital and marched easLwards as 
far as the Lauhitya. 

evam bahuvidhan desün vijigye Bharatarshabha 
Bhallatamabhito jigye Suktimantaücha parvatam. 
(Mbh. ii. 30.5.) 
3 Pro. Second Oriental Conference, 1923, p. 600 f. 
* Ibid., p. ci; ZDMG, Leipzig, 1922, p. 281 n, 
14—1867B 
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ception, hardly tenable.’ As to the equation Kapa = 


Kubb&, it is to be remembered that the form Kup’ occur- 
ring in the extant Vayu (and Brahmanda), is not met with 
* in the Vayu text consulted by Alberuni. That text and 


many extant Puranas have Kirpa, * Kripa* or Ksbipra * 
which obviously cannot be equated with Kubha.  More- 
over, we have actually a Kopa,° a Kumārî’ and a Paras’ 
(Palàéini ?) in- Eastern India. Whatever we may think 
of the evidence of the Mahabharata, the fact should not be 
ignored tbat Sulaiman, as pointed out by Pargiter and 
shown in the early part of this chapter, was considered to 
bea portion of tbe Himavat, the Varsha-parvata. The 
Kulaparvatas are expressly stated by Rājaśckhara to be 
in the Kumari Dvipa whose furthest limit according to 
the Skanda Purana was the Pāriyātra. Further, if the 





1 Jayaswal, Pro. Second Oriental Conference, 1923, p. xliii, 
2  Alberuni, i. 257. 
s Matsya, 114. 82. 
4 Karma, Püreabhaga, 46. 39. 
s Or Sal, a tributary of the Dviraki or Bàblà (O'Malley, 
— Birbhum, 1910, p. 5j. 
* The Kasai receives the waters of the Kumārî at Ambiki- 
nagar. 


4 


(O'Malley's Bankura, 1908, p. 7, cf. Coupland's 
| Manbhum, 1911, p. 7.) 
M. G. Hallett, Ranchi, 1017, p. 6. It i» a tributary of the 
‘Koel.’ The name Koel, we are told, is a common designation for 
river in Chota Nagpur. It may referto the Rishikulyü whieh is 
also & common river-name in the Purdnas, being the designation of 
at least two streams —one rising in the Mabendra and the other in 
the Suktimat. It is interesting to note that the Koel unites with 
the Saùkh to form the Brihmani, In the Purámas Sankha and 
Gukti are associated together (Mark, 58. 24—Sankha-Suktyadi- 
Vaidürya éailapranta-chardécha ye). * 
* Skanda Purana, Kumarika-khanda, Ch. 89. 118: 
““Pariyatrasya chaivarvakkhandam Kaumárikam amritam,'' 


7 
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Suktimat be really the mountain range which runs south? ~~ 
from the Hindukush, is not the omission of the Suvastu, `] 
Gomati and Krumu from the list of its rivers rather in- T 


explicable? ? 

The really important clues in regard to the identity 
of the Suktimat are its association with Bhallata and with 
‘Sankha’ and ''Vaidürya gaila’’ (Mark. 58. 24). The 
Mahabharata as well as the Jdtakas seems to connect 
Bhallata with Kasi.’ The Kalki Purana, while describing 
the march of a victorious army, mentions Bhallata-nagara 
just before Kafichani puri, the hill-fortress of the Nagas, 
which is doubtless identical with Purim Kafichanikam" 
governed by Pravira, the son of Vindyáéakti, in the third 
century A.D.* A tribe called Phyllitai is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as living in Central India.” These indications 
would point to the central, and not the easternmost or 
north-western, part of India as the place where Bhalláta, 
and consequently  Suktimat, were situated. And this 
accords with the Purànic evidence about the connection of 
Sukti with Sankba and Vaidürya. The suggestion of N. 
Das that the name Suktimat is preserved in the Suktel 
river which joins the Mahanadi, near Sonpur, and also in 
the Sakti Hills in Raigarb, C. P., seems plausible. 'Sakti* 

! Mbh. ii, 30, 5-7: 

Bhallatamabhito jigyo Suktimantam cha parvatam 
Pündavah &umaháviryo balena balindm varah 
sa Kdsirajam samare Subdhum anivartinam 
vase chakre mahdbahur Bhimo bhima-parákramah, 
Jütaka No.504 mentions a Bhallatiya as king of Benares, 
3 Kalki Purana, iii, 7, 36; iii, 14.3f, 
Cf. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50, 

3 Ptolemy, vii. 1.66. ‘Phyllitai’ sounds very pauch like 
Bhallata. Cf. Bhallata-Vataka of a Nalanda seal, MASR 66, p. 56. 

4 A Note on the Ancient Geography of Asta 
Vülmiki's Ramayana (1896), p.51, See also imp. 
volume, Plate 39. 
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actually . stands midway between ‘Sankba’ and Waidarya 
| d. hich ‘the Mahabharata places in the neighbourhood of the 
4 Payosbni . and the Narmada. The name Suktimat was 
| | probably applied to the chain of hills that extends from 
4 + Sakti in Raigarh, C. P., to the Dalma Hills i in Manbhum 
— drained by the Kumari, and perhaps even to the hills in 
the Santhal Parganas washed by the affluents of the Babla. 


Riksha and Vindhya 
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The great chain of mountains along the Narmada, 
which separates Northern India from the Deccan, is 
probably mentioned in tbe Kaushítaki Upanishad under 
the name of Dakshina Parvata.! At the present day the 
whole range is known by the name of the Vindhyas. In the 
period of the epics and the Puranas, however, different 
parts of the range had distinctive names, and ranked as 
separate Kula-parvatas. These names were Riksha, 
Vindhya (proper) and Pāriyātra or 17871100868, all of which 
find mention in the Nasik  Praáasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni.* The first two are referred to by Ptolemy as 
the Ouxenton (Riksbavant) and the Ouindion (Vindhya) 
ranges. 

The Riksha is probably so called because it stood in 
a territory which abounded in bears (rikshas).° There is a 
good deal of confusion in the Bhuvana-kosha section of the 
Puranas between the two Kula-parvatas—Riksha and 
Vindhya. While the Vishnu, Brahma, and some other 
texts describe the former as the source of the Tapi Payoshni 


1 Kaush, Up., ii. 8, 

^ Rapson, Andhra Coins, p. xxxiii. The Prakrita forms are 
Achavata, Vijha and Parivüta. | 

^ Rikehadvipi-samdkuld.—Revakhanda, vi. 36. 
asti Pauravadáyádo Vidurathasutah prabho 
Rikshath samvarddhito vipra Rikshavatyatha parvate 


| | —Mbh., xii. 49. 76. 
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RIKSHA AND THE NARMADK 
and  Nirvindhyà, and the latter as the source of the 
Narmada, Daśārņā, etc., the Karma, Matsya, Brahmdnda, 
Vamana and Vayu texts, including that known to Alberuni, 
reverse the order, making the Riksha the source of the 
Narmada, Daśārņā, etc., and the Vindhya the source of 
the Tapi or Tapti group. The Bhuvana-kosha underwent 
such textual corruption even in the time of Alberuni that 
little reliance can be placed on it in determining the identity 
of the two Kula-parvatas, Riksha and Vindhya. 

No conclusion regarding the relative position of Riksha 
and Vindhya can also be drawn from the constant associa- 
tion of the former with the Narmada’ and that of the latter 
with the Revà,* for, though the Bhagavata’ and the Vamana 


* Rikshavantam giri$reshthamadhyáste Narmadim pivan 


(Ram., Lank., 27. 9.) 
puraécha paáchüchcha yatha mahanadi 


“tam Rikshavantam girimetya Narmada. 


(Mbh., xii. 52. 32). 
sa Narmadàá-rodhasi éikardrdrair marudbhiránartitanaktamále 


nivesayamdasa vilanghitadhva kdntam rajo dhüsaraketu sainyam 
athoparishtad bhramarair bhramadbhih práksüchitantahsalila- 


praveésah 
nirdhauta.dánüámalagandabhittirvanyah saritto gaja unmamajja 


niháesha vikshálita dhátunápi vaprakriyám Rikshavatastateshu 
nilorddhvarekhd-éabalena éamsan dantadvayenásma-vikunthitena, 
(Raghu, Ch. 5, 42-44.) 
z Vindhyasyavandhyakarmma &ikhara-tata-patat-pándu- 


Revdmbu-rdsér..... 


(Fleet, C.I.I., 154.) 
$rayatam dvija-éardülüáh káranam yena kandaram 


Vindhyasyehágato ramyamh Revavári-kanokshitam. 
(Mark, P., iv. 22.) 
Revam drakshyasyupalavishame Vindhyapdde visirnadm. 


(Meghaduüta, 19.) 
* Bhagavata, 5, 19. 17. 
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More fruitul results máy be obtained wy an examina- 
— -of the evidence of Ptolemy and the inscriptions, and 
certain incidental references in the Mahabharata, the 


| Puranas, the 17107800740. and the commentary of Nila- 


kantha. It will be seen that the name Riksha is invariably 
applied to the central part of the chain lying north of the 
Narmada, while the eastern part together with the hills 


standing south of the Narmada and extending as far as 


the ocean, bore the name of  Vindhya. Ptolemy, for: 
instance, describes the Ouxenton (Rikshavant) as the source 
of the Toundis, the Dosaron and the Adamas.' The 
identification of these rivers with the Brahmani, the 
Vaitarani and the Suvarnarekha, has little to support it. 
Dosaron sounds very much like the Dasarna (modern Dhasan 
near Saugor in C, P.) which actually occurs in the list of 
rivers issuing from the Riksha as given in many Puranas, 
including the Vayu copy used by Alberuni. The position 
assigned to the mouth of the river by Ptolemy is no in- 
superable objection against the proposed identity, because 
the western geographer had a very wrong idea about the 
configuration of India, and many of its mountains and 
1 Vdmana, xii 25-30. 


3 kimartham Narmadd proktàá 
Reveti cha katham smrita, 
| (Revakhanda, 5. 7. Cf. Ind, And., 1887, 253.) 
Naraküntakari Revd satirtháü viávapüvani 
Narmada dharmadá chastu $armadà Partha te sada. | 
(Ibid., 229. 28). 
> praviáya Revám agamad yatra Máhishmatipuri (Bhág. x. 79). 


| In the Harivaméa (Vishnu Parva, 38. 14 f.) Narmada is the name of 


the river which flows past Mahishmati. 
* Ptolemy, VII, i, 89-41, 








BIKSHA AND MAHISHMATI 





rivers are ‘hopelessly out of position." ! While the Ouxenton 
is connected with the Dosaron (Daśārņā or Dhasan near 
Saugor), the Ouindion (Vindhya) is represented as the 
source not only of the Namados (Narmada) but also of the 
Nanagouna (Tapti).* This proves that while the Riksha 
lay in the region of the Central Vindhyas, near Saugor, 
the Vindhya proper, in the days of Ptolemy, comprised the 
chains at the source of the Narmada and the Tapti. 


The connection of the Riksha with the Central 
Vindhyas lying north of the Narmada appears clear also 
from Indian evidence. Thus the Vayu Purana” represents 
a chief named Jyamagha as crossing the Riksha on his way 
from Narmadānūpa* to  Suktimati, the capital of the 
Chedis, which lay to the north in the direction of the 
Yamuna. The 11071707140. refers to the city of Mahishmati 
(Mandhata?), the capital of Narmadinipa, as nestling 
under the shelter of Mount Rikshavat (Aikshavantam 
upagrita). Nilakantha, commenting on the Harivamsa, 
Vishnuparva, Chap. 38, verse 7, 


Vindhy-arkshavantüvabhito 
dve puryau parvatasraye 
nivesayatu yatnena 
Muchukunda suto mama, 


says ‘ Vindhyasyottaratah Rikshavato dakshinata ityarthah * 
implying that the two cities mentioned in the verse lay 
north of the Vindhyas and south of the Riksha. The 


1 


Cj. Ptolemy, Majumdàür-sastri's ed.; p. 76. 

2 Ibid., VII. i. 91-92, pp. 102-103. Cf. (Tapi nama nadi 
cheyam Vindhyamaldd vinihsrita (Prabhása Khanda, 11, 108). 

3 Vayu, 95, 31. 

4 The district on the Narmada of which Mahishmati was the 
‘the capital (Raghu, vi. 87-43). 
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Dakshinapatha.” On the other band it expressly connects 
the Vindhya with the Payoshni'—a river of the Tapi or Tapti 
group. The association of the Vindhya with the region to the 
south of the Narmada testified to by Nilakantha and the 
author of the Nalopakhydna of the Mahabharata, is further 
confirmed by the popular belief that Satpuri means seven 
sons or seven folds of the Vindhya.'7 In the famous 
Mandasor stone inscription of Yasodharman and Vishnu- 
vardhana we have reference to a tract of land, ““ containing 
many countries, which lies between the Vindhya (moun- 
tains), from the slopes of the summits of which there flows 
the pale mass of the waters of (the river) Revà, and the 


! Brahmana choditah arishtav-Atrir Brahmavidaém varah 
saha patnyàá yayüáv-Riksham Kulddrim tapasi sthitah 
tasmin prasünastavaka-paláéaéoka-künane 
vürbh[h sravadbhirudghushte Nirvindhyayáh samantatah 
(Bhágavata, IV, i, 14-15) 
This Nirvindhyà need not be the river of the same name belong- 
ing to the Tipi group. "There was another Nirvindhyà which lay on 


the way from Vidiáa (Besnagar near Bhilsa) to Ujjayini (Meghadüta, 
i. 25-29). 


2 Ramayana, ii. 117. 5. 
3 ete gacchhanti bahavah panthüno Dakshinápatham 
Avantim Rikshavantaficha samatikramya parvatam. 


Mbh., iii, 61. 21.) ` 
* esha Vindhyo mahdéailah Payoshni cha samudragā, 


(Mbh., iii. 61, 22.) 
Cf. Prabhása-Khanda, 11-108, cited above, 

* C. P. Dist. Gaz., Betul, by Russell, 1907, p. 258. Cf. the 
name Indhyadri, given to the hills at Ajanta (Bomb. Gar., I. ii. 854), 
and ** Bandah," i.e., Viodhya (Gawilgarh hills) in the Ain-i-Akbari, 
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mountain Pariyatra, on which the trees are bent down in 
(their) frolicsome leaps by the long-tailed monkeys (and 


stretches) up to the ocean” (Sindbu).’ If the Vindhya 
(when distinguisbed from the Paàriyütra) means the range 
east of Bhopal, as suggested by Pargiter, then the countries 
between it and the Püriyütra must be inland territory 
which cannot be said to extend to the ocean, or even to the 
rivers called Sindhu. But if Vindhya includes the hills to 


the south of the Narmada, then the region between it and 


the Pàáriyütra does extend to the ocean. It would, however, 
be a mistake to think that the Vindhya lay wholly to the 
south of the Narmada, because an inscription of Ananta- 
varman Maukbari mentions that mountain as extending 
up to and including the Nagarjuni Hill in the Gaya 
District.’ 


The question of the inclusion of the Kuwa A 
mountain—the source of the Narmadā—presents a real 
difficulty. We have seen that Ptolemy makes it a part of 
the Ouindion (Vindhya) range. But the Revd-khanda of 
the Skanda Purana, with equal clearness, makes ita part 
of the Riksha.* The truth seems to be that ancient Hindu 


writers commonly regarded Vindhya and Riksha as inter- 


changeable terms. But one fact is clear. While the name 
Vindhya was loosely applied to the whole chain of hills 
from Gujrat to the Gaya District, lying on both sides of 


1 Fleet, C.1.I., 154. 
.* Ibid, pp. 227, 228. 
a tatah sa Rikshasailendrāt phenapuñjattahasini 


— vivesa Narmada devi samudram saritāmpatim 
—HRevükhanda, v. 51. 


Sono Mahdnadagchaiva Narmada Surasa Krita 
| Mandakini Daáárnà cha Chitrakata tathaiva cha 
Rikshapáda- prasulüstáh eared vai Rudra-sambhavàáh 
—ibid, iv. 46-48. 
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region of which Mabishmati was the most important city, 
k: d the Daśārņā (Dhasan) a notable river. indbya, 
^ when distinguished. from the Riksha, denotes the chain 
lying south of the Narmada, as Nilakantha suggests. 
= Püriyütra. We now come to the Pariyatra (“the 
E নর which curve around’’) or Paripatra (‘‘the 
A mountains shaped like an enclosing receptacle”) which 
|... marks, according to the Skanda Purana, the furthest limit 
|. Of Kumari Khanda—the heart and centre of Bharata-varsba. 
= “The earliest reference to the mountain is probably that 
contained in the Dharma-Sütra of Bodhayana, where it 
forms the boundary line between Aryáüvarta and the land 
of the barbarians.” Even in the days of the Mahabharata it 
was the favourite resort of one of the most ৮০5 of the 
‘barbarian’ tribes, viz., the Nisbàdas." The earliest 
epigrapbic reference to it is probably that occurring in the 
Nasik Praéasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. It also finds 
prominent mention in the Mandasor inscription of 
Yasodharman and  Vishnuvardbana. The mountain 
apparently gave its name to the famous Po-li-ye-ta-lo or 


* See particularly Ptolemy's association of the Ouindion with 
both the Namados and the Nanagouna, and the Harivaméa verse ii, 
38.20, ‘ubhayor Vindhyayoh pade nagayo stam mahàpurim,"' where we 
buve reference to two Vindhyas, viz., the Vindhya proper and the 
Miksba. Note also the name * Nir-Vindhyi,' i.e., issuing out ot the 
Vindhya, applied to rivers on both sides of the Narmada. One of 
the Nirvindhyüs is associated with Ujjayint and Avanti and hence 
lay north of the Narmada. Another belongs to the Tapi-Payoshni 


group. Cf. also the Viodhya-dakshina-pida of the Kav: — 
p. 94; and Ramayana, iv. 52. 


* L. i. 25: 1 Pragadaréanat pratyak Kálakavanád. — 
Himavantam udak Paériyitram etad Aryávartam.'" 


* Mbh., xiif 185.85. =, - 
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“Pariyatra, ! country aged by à Vai&ya king in the days of ০ 
Hiuen Tsang. The names of the rivers issuing from 
it, viz., the Mahi, Varnasi or Parnasa,? Charmanvati, 
Siprá, Sindhu* and Vetravati, clearly support the view 
of Pargiter that it corresponds to the portion of the modern 
Vindhya range west of Bhopal, together with the Aravalli 
mountains. 


Besides the Kula-parvatas, the Puranas mention a 
number of smaller bills (Kshudra-parvata) which are 
situated near the former (bhudhará ye samipagah). They 
may be conveniently grouped under the following heads: — 

(1) Hills associated with the Eastern Ghats—e.g., 
(a) Sriparvata. In the Agni Purana Sriparvata is men- 
tioned next after '' Kaveri-sahgamah '" (KKaceri-sahgamam 
punyam Sriparvatamatah  $rimu, cxiii, 3-4). “Tt over- 
hangs the Krishna in the Karnool District '" and is usually 
identified by scholars with Siritana of the Ndsik Prasasti. 
It was famous as the site of the Saiva shrine of 
Mallikarjuna. 

(b) Pushpagiri.—It lay eight miles to the north of 
Cuddapah.* 

(c) Venkata—It is in Dravida forming the boundary 
lie between the Tamil and Telugu countries." 


! Cf. Harsha-charita (Cowell and Thomas, trans., pp. 210-211), 


and Brihat-Samhitá, xiv. 4. 


2 The modern Banis, à tributary of the Chambal or Charman- 
vali (Pargiter). The reading  '' Venva ™ (imstead of Varnisi 
or 17817584858) is apparently incorrect. 

* Wither Kali-Sindhu, a tributary of the Chambal, or Sindh, a 
tributary of the Jumna, lying between the Chamba! and the Betwa 
(Vetravati). 

4 Ep. Ind., iii. 24. Pargiter was unable to identify it. 

s Smith, EHI*, p. 456: Dravideshu mahüpwunyam drishtvd- 
drim Venkatam Prabhuh.' (Bhágavata, x. 790.) 
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| ds e ‘ale: ! or r Sonkchale.—It e stands on the river 
which sh flow ws s past |Kafichi. ——— 
am 5194, —It i is placed by the Bhagavata Purana 
T | (x. 79) between the Kaveri and Madura. The Mahabharata 
| E- 85. 21) places it in the Pandya country. 


(2) Hills associated with Malaya .—The most important 
among them is the Dardura.  Pargiter suggests its identi- 
Es fication with the Nilgiris or the Palni Hills. The Raghu- 
|... vamá$a (iv. 51) refers to Malaya and Dardura as the breasts 
— - of the southern region. In the Sabhaparva of the Maha- 
— A bhürata the Chola and Pandya kings offer sandal from 
` Dardura. A monkey chief according to Pargiter inhabited 
Dardura and drank of the river Parnagi. But the text 
calls the chief Dardura-sankàaso ° which does not necessarily 

" indicate that he resided in Dardura. 

(3) Hills associated with Sahya,—e.g. (a) Vaidürya ' 
connected by the Mahabharata with the Payoshni and the 
Narmada, and identified by scholars with the Oroudian 
mountain mentioned by Ptolemy. 


(b) Govardhana—the hill of Nasik.” 


(c) Devagiri—the '' towering hill”” of modern Daulata- 
bad. Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 501, 534. 
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1! See Arunáchala Müáhátmya of the Skanda-purána Ch. iii, 
58.01; iv. 9, 18, 21, 37. I 

? Mbh., ii. 52.84. Dardura is also mentioned in xiii. 165.82. 
See also Pargiter, JRAS, 1894, 262. 

^ Ram., Lanka, 26°42. 

* * Vaidürya ' apparently included the northernmost part of the 
Western Ghits as the evidence of Ptolemy suggests. But it also 
included a part at least of the Sñtpurñ range as the Mahabharata 
clearly indicates. It is the connecting link between the Sahya and 
the southern Vindhya with both of which it seems to have been 
ag confounded. 

h KP * Cf. Rapson, Andhra Coins, ' Pp. xxix, xlvii, lvi, For another 
| Govardbana, sce Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 138-41, "nh is 
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(d) Krisbpagiri (Kapbagiri of the Nasik inscription)]— 


modern Kanheri.' 


(e) Trikuta.—It is placed in the Aparünta — 
It gave its name to the Traikutaka dynasty.’ i 


(1) Kolva, probably the bill near Kolhapur. 
(9) Rishyamüka.—It stretched, according to Pargiter, 


from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyani, dividing - 
the Manjrà and the Bhima. Fleet (JA, 6.85) refers to it — 


as a hill on the north of Hampe. 

(h) Malyavat.—It lay in the Kishkindhya country, and 
is identified by Pargiter with the curved lines of hills near 
Kupal, Mudgal, and Raichur. AAT 

(i) Prasravana.— It is associated with the Godavari 
and the Mandakini (Aranya, 64. 10-14) as well as with a 
Vindhya in the extreme south of India (Ram. Kishk., 


. 52.31), and seems to have also included the Malyavat.* It 


was perhaps the general name of the mountain chains 
stretching from the Mandakini and the Godavari to the 
southern sea. 

(j) Gomanta.—It lay in a Vivara of the Sahya. To 
its north stood Vanavasi.® It is, therefore, to be placed in 
the Mysore region, and not near Nasik as suggested by 
Pargiter. 


1 Jbid, xxxiii. It is in Salsette, Bomb. Gaz., I. ii.9. The 
mountain is also mentioned in the Ramayana (vi. 26.30). 

3 See Raghu. iv. 59, and Rapson, Andhra Coins, Ixiii. There is 
another Trikuta in Kashmir (Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power, 
Ch. 3). 

3 See Bhàág. P., v. 19.16. Kollagiri is placed in southern India 
in the description of Arjuna s march w ith the sacrificial horse (in the 
Aévamedha-parva). Cf. Kollagiri in Bomb, Gaz., I, ii. 497; Mbh., 
ii. 81. 68. 

4 Bee JRAS, 1894, Geography of Rama's Exile, pp. 256-259. 

5 Harivaméa, Vishnu-parva, 89. 62-64. 
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5s dr ] Hills : — ed with বাগ), Y) ges 
my: T» C r jjaya cen is the Girnār Mountain situated on 


| j^ be n st side of উকি in Kathiaw id (Surashtra) ' which 
iE "figures so prominently | in the Junàgadb Rock inscriptions 
m of . Micra বি and Skanda Gupta. The mountain is - also 


hinted at in the Rigveda (ii. 13,8). 
(b) Raivataka. —]t is the bill opposite to Orjayat or 
— irnār.? In literature it is associated with the Yadava 
tribe. 
M — (c) Arbuda. —Mount Aya: at the south end of the 
— Aravalli Range. We have a detailed account of the moun- 
tain in tbe Arbuda Khanda of the Skanda Purana. 
| — (d) Govardhana—the famous hill near the Jumna. 
(5) Hills associated with the central Vindhyas, e.g. 

» (a) Amarakantaka. It forms the eastern peak of Mekala 
| or the Maikala Range which is ‘‘the connecting link 

between the great hill systems of the Vindbyas and 
Sitpuras,'" and stretches from the Khairagarh State in 
Madhya Pradega to the Rewah State. It is the source of 
the Narmada, the Sona and the  Mahanadi. 

(b). Kolabala.—It is placed by Pargiter between Panna 
and Bijawar in Bundelkhand. The Mahabharata connects 
it with the river Suktimati (Ken). 

(c) Chitrakiita.—It is the name of a famous hill lying 
65 miles w.s.w. of Allahabad (JRAS, 1894, 239). The 
Mahabharata associates it with Kālañjara ade ill, 
85.56). 

(6) Hills associated with the eastern Vindhyas, . e.g., 
Pravaragiri-Gorathagiri. It is the Barabar Hill (Fleet, 
011, 222-223). The identification of Gorathagiri with the 
Barabar Hill was suggested by Jackson in JBORS, i, 1591. 

' Fleet, CIL, p. 57. 


* Fleet, CH, 64 n. Paschimabhage, Skanda Purana, Vastr, 
1.68, | ` 
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ram ie name Gorathagiri is found in the Great ‘Epic and | 
k | Mesuiperintion. of Kharayela. ‘The name Pravaragimi occurs — 
| 3: ES n.a Maukhari inscription. — RA toe 

Pandava.—tIt i is the name of one of the. five. hills of. WA. 

^ Majagriha, mentioned prominently in Buddhist literatai = > 
(Cann., AGI, 530). x 
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E Rajagriha mentioned in the epic and in Buddhist litera- — 33 

r — modern Baibhara.' ৮৪ 

x Vatasvana.—Bathan in South Bihar according to 
Beglar, ASR viii., 46. r 


Mandāra—in the Bhagalpur District (Fleet 017, p. 211) 
situated about 35 miles south of Bhagalpur (ASR, viii, 130). 

(7) Hills in the East— 

 Kàmagiri. —Kamiakhya in Assam. 

Udayagiri —1t refers either to the real Udayagiri in 
Orissa or S. Bihar, or the mythical mountain, associated 
with Astagiri. 

-= (8) Hills associated with the Himavat: Maināka, 
- . Krauiicha,*  Hemagiri? and  Indraparvata (Mbh., ii. 
| 80. 15). 


m M 1 The names of the five hills of Rajagriha mentioned in the Pili 
^ “s annals of Ceylon are (in Sanskrit) Gridhraküta, Rishigiri, Vaibhiara, 
a Vipula and Pandava (Cunn., AGI., 530). Of these only the second, 
‘third and probably also the fourth find mention in the Mahābhārata 
(ii. 21. 2). Gridhrakita, identified by Marshall with Chhathagiri 
(ASI, (1905-6, pp. 86-90) is probably ‘' Chaityaka ''of the Mahda- 
"bharata, Pāņdava, identified by Cunningham with Ratnagiri, is in 
that case Vrishabha of the epic aud Vrishabha-dhvaja of the Puránas, 
"The Mbh., ii. 22.45, however, connects the Pandavas with Chaityaka. 
| 2 Pargiter, Mark. P., 376 n. Krauftcha ''appears to have been 
a portion of the Mainika mountains in the great Himavat mountain 
system." Itis '' the portion of the Himiülaya chain bounding Nepal 
_ at the extreme north-west." 
2 Pargiter, Mark. P. 369 n. 
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^ Importance of rivers. 


CHAPTER X 


= On Some Rivers OF ANCIENT INDIA 


A 1 


India is a land of many rivers. The very name of the 


country is of riparian’ origin, being derived from Sindhu 
which means a river, and refers particularly to the river 
par excellence, viz., the mighty Indus which sweeps 
through the north-western part of the country. No fewer | 
than ninety-nine streams are mentioned in the Rigida 
the earliest literary monument of the Indo-Aryans. The- 
Great Epic names one hundred and sixty-seven,’ and the 
supplementary book styled Harivamga has seventy-one.’ 
The author of the Milinda Pañho knew five hundred rivers: 
issuing from the Himalayas alone, while the writer of the 
Nadyddivarnana section of the Markandeya Purana men- 
tions ninety important rivers, besides thousands of smaller 


Te — — — — —  — — — — — 


streams. Comparatively few of these sheets of water were 


known to the Greek writers. Megasthenes names only 


| thirty-six, while Ptolemy knew only forty-four streams 
| including those that are represented as mouths of the bigger 
rivers. 

From the earliest times the larger rivers of this country 
» . have enjoyed a position of importance not 
| unlike that of the Nile in Egypt, the 
Tiber in Italy and the Yellow River in China. Already in 
the Rigveda we find many of them lauded as deities. The 
whole of one hymn sings the praise of the Sindhu and its 


* affluents together with the Ganga and the Yamuna, and is 


known as the Nadistuti. Three hymns, besides numerous 


t Rigveda, I. 32. 14. 
"FVE. 9. 141. 

2 Vishnuparva, 109. 121. 
4 SBE XXXV, 171. 
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* a এ celebrate the divine Sarasvati, the 

m “mother: of streams," while one famous laud invokes the 
twin rivers Vipas and Sutudri. The sacred character of 
the rivers is also recognised in the Great Epic. The 

-~ Anusasanaparwa, for instance, characterises the Ganga as 

— devanadi, the Rishikulya as medhya and the Charmanvati 





~ as punyd. It refers to the bank of the Phalgu as the abode 
of the gods. The Sarasvati retains its pre-eminence 
ah * among rivers and rivals the Ganga in sanctity in the Epic 
t- as it rivals the Indus in the Veda. 

> In the Markandeya Purana the rivers are described as 


Sarvah punyah Sarasvatyah, sarvüh Gangah samudagah 
Vigvasya  mütarah sarvah sarvüh püpaharüh smritéh 


The banks of rivers became the favourite resorts of 
saints and seers, heroes and prophets. Along the Gomati 
stretched the famous Naimisharanya where sages listened 
to the recitation of the Great Epic and the Puranas. The 
Malini flowed past the ü$rama where Kanva brought up 
the charming Sakuntala. On the Sarasvati stood Prithü- 
daka, the famous place of pilgrimage, and along its bank 
stretched the Kamyaka forest, the resort of the Pindu 
princes during the period of their exile. On the Godavari 
stood the Pancbavati hallowed by the presence of Rama, 
Lakshmana and Sita. On the Pampa lay the às$rama of 
Matanga, the most southern outpost of Aryan civilisation in 
the age of the Ramayana, The God of the Bhagavatas 
spent his childhood on the banks of the Yamunā. The 
prince of the Sàákyas obtained enlightenment on the bank 
of the Neranjará. The political importance of rivers was 
not less tban their religious sanctity. "The Kautiliya Artha- 
astra recommends the establishment of fortified capitals 
at the confluence of rivers or by the side of deep pools of 
perennial water. It is a fact that most of the capital cities 

* of antiquity stood on the banks of rivers, ang. a urge 
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number of them, e.g., Pusbkarāvatī, Pratishthana, Patali- 
putra and Champa, stood at the confluence of two streams. | 

Rivers not unoften formed the boundary line between 
janapadas and like the Rhine in Europe and the Euphrates 
in Western Asia witnessed many a struggle for supre- 
macy between contending kings and emperors. The 
Hydaspes, which seems to have separated Taxila from the 
kingdom of Pauravas, saw the great encounter between 
Alexander and Poros. The river Sarasvati, which marks, 
off Uttaripatha from the MadbyadeSa, flows past the battle- 
field of Kurukshetra and Thanesar. The Karatoyà and the 
Laubitya (Brabmaputra), which form the dividing line 
between  Pundravardhana and Kamardpa, witnessed the 
glorious march of Yasgodharman and Mahasenagupta as well 
as the discomfiture of Muhammad, the son of Bakhtiyar 
and Mirjumla. The Narmada forming the boundary line 
between Northern India and the Deccan saw the mighty 
struggle between Harsha and Pulakesin II, while the 
Tungabhadra witnessed equally formidable encounters 
between the Chalukyas and Cholas, Seunas and MHoysalas, 
the Bahmani Sultans and the kings of Vijayanagara. 

‘To the merchant and cultivator the rivers were not 
less important than to the saint or the statesman. Refer- 
ring to the selection of trade-routes Kautilya observes : 
River navigation is better, as it is uninterrupted and is of 
avoidable or endurable dangers.’ Professor Rhys Davids 
points out that the main trade-route from East to West 
'1 «as along the great rivers, along which bozts plied for 
hire. Upwards, the rivers were used along the Ganges 
as far west as Sahfajati, and along the Jumna as far west 
as Kosambi.. Downwards, in later times at least, the boats 
went right down to the mouths of the Ganges, and thence 
either across or along the coast to Burma." The impor- 
tance of rivers for purposes of cultivation is emphasized 
by. the introductory story of the Kunala Jataka which refers 
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ial re — — and the Koliyas 
engage din a scramble for the water of the . tohini. 
As already stated the rivers are often styled Sarasvatis. 
— will perhaps be not out of place to describe the Sarasvati . 
P ger excellence known to Vedie and Epic tradition. 
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FC The Sarasvati 
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—— As one looks through the dim mists of antiquity, he 
* cannot fail to note that civilization in India, as in Egypt, 
D Iraq and China, dawned on the banks of great rivers. 


History bears witness to the fact that the tenor of cultural 
evolution, changes in material prosperity, and vicissitudes 
^ of politics have an intimate connection with alterations 
in the course and How of the life-giving streams. Litera- 
ture is full of echoes of such changes. Perhaps no river 
in our country has excited greater interest in this respect 
than the Sarasvati. 

This is the river par excellence in several hymns of the 
Rigveda, usually regarded as the oldest literary work of the 
Indo-Aryans. It is also alluded to in numerous later texts. 
From these references one gets the impression that in the 
early Vedic age, probably not later than the middle of the 
second millennium B.C., it was a mighty stream which 
bad its source in the I [188 and flowed through the 
Eastern Punjab (past the far-famed Kurukshetra of later 
ages) and ultimately found its way to the sea (vide infra). 
From descriptions in numerous hymns and songs found 
scattered. throughout our ancient literature, it is apparent 
that the river was lined with flourishing settlements of 
holy sages and prosperous clans on both banks where the 

; broad features of ancient Indo-Aryan civilization and social 
E polity took shape. 

But we look in vain for such a mighty river now in the 
eastern part of the modern Punjab. We have in its place 
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an inconspicuous rivulet called the Sarsuti whose name 
however recalls the Sarasvati of olden times. This little 


stream rises in a depression at the foot of the Siwaliks 


which fringe the outer Himalayas, and enters the Ambala 
and Karnal districts of the Eastern Punjab. It flows past 
the sacred sites of Kurukshetra including Sthinu Tirtha 
(Thanesar), and Prithüdaka (Pehoa) near which it receives 
a small affluent called the Aruna. It is joined by a number 
of hill streams (the Linda, the Markanda), enters the 
Patiala territory and unites with a larger stream, the 


 Ghaggar which likewise rises in the Siwaliks. The land 


between the Sarasvati on the north and the Drishadvati 
(which has been identified with the Rakshi), a stream 
running in a south-westerly direction east of the Sarasvati, 
is the classical Brühmavarta, said to be the holiest region 
in India (Manusamhitd, early centuries A.D.). Under the 
name Ghaggar, the united stream passes through the Patiala 
State, the Hissar district and the Bikaner territory down 
to Bahawalpur and Sind where the dry course is continued 
under the name *Hakra' which seems to have joined the 
great Mihran of mediaeval writers. ‘‘Throughout the 
deltaic flats of the Indus may still be seen old channels 
which once conducted its waters to the Rann of Cutch’’ 
In our own days the Sarsuti-Ghaggar flows in its wide 
sandy bed below the junction only for some months. “In 
the lower portion of its course in the Hissar district the 
bed of the river is dry from November to June, and grows 
excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in the rains the 
water-supply is very capricious, and from time to time it 
fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the hills.''' 

: Imp. Gazetteer of India, Vol, I. 30; Rajputana, 1908, p. 98. 
“The Caggar (Ghaggar), which rises in the Sewaluk, passes Hansi, 


Hissar, and flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at which place they 
yet have their wells in its bed. Thence it passed Rung-mahel, 
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ourse of the stream described above is re- 


xp — pregent Pros to conform to that of the Vedic 
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river, and doubts have been expressed that the Vedic singers 
* might have had some other sheet of water in view when 
they invoked the name Sarasvati. The great Indus, the 
Arghandab, and its principal, the Helmand river, in the 
Kandabar region of Afghanistan (ancient Arachosia), bave 
sometimes been put forward as the Vedic Sarasvati. 
— On the other hand, it has been held that the notices and 
descriptions in extant literature leave no room for any other 
identification ; and the present moribund stream called the 
Sarsuti is really the relic of the once mighty river Sarasvati 
which, due to physical causes, bas shrunk and dwindled 
down continuously throughout nearly four thousand years 
of history. There 1s enongh ground for such a belief. For 
the width of the Sarsuti-Ghaggar depression within the 
State of Bikaner is in places not less than two miles. At 
certain points it is four miles or more. Below Derawar 
in the Bahawalpur State, the dry beds have a deltaic 
look.’ 

The length and the width of the depression clearly in- 
dicate that we have to deal with the remnants of an once 


Bullur, and Phoolra, and through the flats of Khadal (of which 
Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself according to some, below 
Ootch (Uch), but according to Abu-Birkat hom I sent to explore 
in 1800, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream called the Khwuggur, 
near Shahgurh), between Jessulmeer and Rori Bekher. If this could 
be authenticated, we should say at once that united with the branch 
from Dura, it gave its name to the Sangra, which unites with the 


Looni, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus” 
(Tod, Rajasthan, old ed., II. 253). 


. . ? Stein, Ancient sites along the lost Sarasvati River, The Geo- 
graphical Journal, April, 1042, pp. 175-181. 
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big river, and the identification would be complete ‘if re- — 
mains of ancient cities could be traced in its present arid do 
basin. "This attempt was made by several writers and | 
explorers. Col. Tod sent a party in 1809. Major Raverty 
emphasized the importance of the Hakra, ‘of which the 
"Sutlej] was a tributary’, more than half a century ago in a X. 
paper entitled “The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries’ .' 

In 1920 Dr. L. P. Tessitori published the results of his 
exploration of the Ghaggar.* In recent times the problem 
attracted the attention of Sir Aurel Stein, tbe famous ex- 
plorer of Central Asia and translator of the ' Fajatarangint'a 
In an article published in a geographical magazine he 

summarizes the results of his survey of ancient sites along 
the lost Sarasvati river. In view of what has been 
written on the subject it is necessary to take stock of the 
facts that can be gleaned from literature, Vedic and post- 
Vedic, and inscriptions, regarding the original condition 
and subsequent history of the famous stream. 
& We may first dispose of the claims of other rivers. In 
post-Vedic literature the name Sarasvati has often beep 
j applied to many other streams and brooks, Nay it has 
been used sometimes in Puranic texts in a generic sense 
to include all the sacred streams of our country : 


Sarvah punyah Sarasvatyah 
Sarva Gangüh samudragah.* 


“All sacred (rivers) are Sarasvati, all seagoing (streams) 
are the Ganges.” 

It was specially applied to seven rivers of antiquity 
besides a number of other sheets of water associated with 


1 J. A. S. B., Vol. LXI, Part I, pp. 155 ff. 
| * Ibid., N. 85. XVI (1920), pp. 254 ff; Progress Report of the 
চি. এ Arch. Surv. Western Circle, 1922, p. 112 ff. 
E: » The Geographical Journal, April, 1942, pp. 173 ff. 
* Markandeya Purana, LVII. 80. 
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il holy spots. The rivers enu rat “in, the. Bara: 
pákhyàn« a' of ie Ma ibhàrata | as Sapta Sarasvatyah, 
lows : the ‘Buprabhis i | Pushkara near Ajmer,’ the 
shi in Naimisha to the north-west of Lucknow, 
— in the Gaya region, the Manorama in Uttara 
| EN or Oudh, the Oghavati in Kurukshetra near? 
aic S "Thanesar, the Surenu near Gangadvàra or Hardwar, and 
"E the ‘Vimaloda on the Himalayas. 
e. bs Besides these seven Sarasvatis a few other streams 
vs “also bore the same name, e.g., the river which takes its 
.  gise in Mount Abu traverses the contiguous forest (Arbud- 
üranya) and flows past Patan into the little Rann of Cutch. 
This stream is apparently mentioned in a grant of Mularàája 
 Chaulukya in the tenth century A.D. and the Prabhasa- 
khanda of the Skanda Purana," In the Mahabharata,‘ the 
Vamana Purana,” and certain verses of the Prabhasa- 
khanda* itself we have reference to a Sarasvati at Prabhasa 
(the Somnath region in the Kathiāwār Peninsula). The 
Brihaddharma Purana’ mentions tbe Sarasvati at the 
Tribeni (Allahabad), and at the Muktabeni in the Hughly 
> district where the westernmost triad of branches into which 
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* Salya Parva, Ch, XXXVIII. 
* For the Sarasvati which carries the drainage of the Pushkar 
z . valley see Rajputana (Imperial Gasetteer, Provincial series), 1908, 
p. 449; Tod, Annala and Antiquities of Rajasthan, I. $97; II. 258. 
It is the name of the Luni or Salt river on its upper course which 
M with its numerous feeders has its source in the springs of the 
| Aravalli, 

* Ind. Ant. VI. p. 192. Prabhása- -khayda, Chap. XXXV. 88. 
Cf. he Report of the Arch. Surv. Ind. Western Cirele, for 
1905-6, p. 58 

"XL 82. 58-60 ; IX. 35. 72.. 

^ 84. 28, | 

* Ch. XXXV. 101 ff. cf. also “the Cintra ' Praéasti,  Epigraphía 
Indica, I. 275, 283; and Alberuni, XXV, p. 261. 

' 1. 6. 27-28; 88-34. 
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—* Tribeņi at Allahabad is according to some a mystic inven- = 
—— tion to satisfy the craze for the magic number three. | 
* J 


THE WESTERN AND THE EASTERN SARASVATI 
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. Of course, none of these rivers except perhaps the 
z Oghavati can claim to be the Vedic Sarasvati. There are . 


strong reasons to believe that anotber river in the west, 
besides the stream in the eastern Punjab, was also known — 
in antiquity under the name Sarasvati; for in the Pehoa 
inscription’ of Bhoja I of the Imperial Pratihara Dynasty, 
the stream which flows past Pehoa receives the name Prachi 
* Sarasvati. The prefix Prachi, t.e., eastern, points to a _ 
tradition about the existence of a western river of the same 
name about 850 A.D. and earlier. The existence of a 


: western Sarasvati is also supported by the Avesta which 
š mentions a ‘Harahvaiti’ * which clearly corresponds to the 
m. Sanskrit * Sarasvati '. ‘This western Sarasvati can hardly 

be the Indus, as some scholars have thought, because in 
` several passages of the Rigveda, VII.36.6," X.64.9,' and 
LA 75.4-5,° the Sarasvati is carefully distinguished from the 
Le t Epigraphia Indica, I. 187. The name Prachi Sarasvati is 


s also applied to the river which «flows past Patan (Anahilapütaka) in 
Gujrat. Ind. Ant. VI. 192. 
? Ind. Ant. 1908, 201 ; Cambridge History of India, I, 321 n. 
s "May the seventh (stream) Sarasvati, the mother of the Sindhu 
and those rivers that flow copious and fertilizing, bestowing abundance 
_of food, and nourishing (the people). by their waters, come at once 
together.'' (Wilson) < 
4 “May the very great rivera, Sarasvati, Sarayu, Sindhu, come 
— with their waves for (our) protection: may the divine material ani- 
2 mating waters grant us their water mixed with butter and honey.’ 
e i ” (Wilson) Š | 
À s “Like mothers crying for their sons, (the other rivers) hasten 
towards thee, Sindhu, like mileh cows with their milk; thou leadest 
৫০ 
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the Bhagirathi divided was known as the Sarasvati. “The — 
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[ (the d. “The river 5 has the best claim. 
be regarded as the Sarasvati of the west is either the 
— ur em 1 
- " that name at. the shrine of Sarada i in Kashmir 
pr ihe : H ahvaiti identified with the Arghandab, a tribu- 
E^ of. the Helmand in Arachosia, or with the Helmand 
itself. The claim of the Arachosian stream to be regarded 
as the Sarasvati of certain hymns possibly finds. some 
t ~ support in a passage of the Rigveda, X.64. 9, where it is 
=~. mentioned along with the Sarayu and the Sindhu, _ provided 
~ J A the Sarayu in this passage is the river of Herat known in 
early texts as the Haraiva. But the matter is not free from 
doubt, as the Sarayu of Oudh may also have been meant. 
The western Sarasvati can, however, hardly be the 
stream mentioned in all the Rigvedic hymns, for in III. 
23.4" and X.75.5, the Sarasvati finds mention along with 
the Drishadvati (modern Rakshi) and the Apaya (another 
branch of the Chitang), and occupies a place in the. 
enumeration of rivers in the  Nadistuti, between the 
Yamuna and the Sutudri (Sutlej. This description can 
only apply to the modern Sarsuti, the river of Kurukshetra. 









THe SARASVATI, A MIGHTY SEAGOING STREAM 
IN THE EARLY VEDIC AGE 


We may now proceed to find out what indications the 
passages in the Rigveda give us regarding its flow and its 


thy two wings like a king going to battle when thou marehest in the 
van of the streams that are descending (with thee), 

“Accept this my praise Gahgd, Yamund, Sarasvati, Sutudri, 
Parushni, Marudvridhá, with Asikni, and Vitasta 


> listen, Arjikiyd 
with Sushomóá.,'" (Wilson). 


^ Rajatarangini, I. 37. 
* Vedic Index, II. 434 n, 437. 
* “I place thee in an excellent spot of earth on an auspicious day 


+ of days; do thou, Agni, shine on is frequented (banks) of the 
nn Drishadvati, Apayá and Sarasvati rivers, ' 
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to the হি giribhya a samudrüt). Tt sweeps away 
in its pest all other waters. In VI. G1. 2. and 13? it is 


“W 
— mountains: and undermines both her banks,” 
or, acco ding to another interpretation, a people called 
Paravatas (Paravatadhnim). It has ‘‘water-laden’’ sisters 
nhos number i is seven, and it causes the prosperity of the 
five folks (pañeha jata vardhayanti). 

The five tribes in Rigveda, V1. 61. 12" may have refer- 
ence to the Bharatas, the Kurus, the Rusamas, the ? Matsyas, 
and the Videghas or Videhas before their migration to the 
banks of the Sadaniri, which is identified with the Gandak 

“Or some neighbouring | stream.* The seven sister streams 
are distinguished from the Sarasvati in Rigveda, VI. 61. 






1 “This Sarasvati, firm as a city made of iron, flows rapidly with 
(all) sustaining water, sweeping away in its might all other waters, 
as a charioteer (clears the road). . 

“Sarasvati, chief and purest of rivers, flowing from the mountains 
to the ocean, understood the request of son of Nahusha, and distri- 
buting riches among the many existing beings, milked for him butter 
and water.” Cf. Mbh: ix. 41. 81, 

2 “With impetuous and mighty wavesshe breaks down the preci- 
pices of the mountains, like a digger for the lotus fibres: we adore 
for our protection, with praises and with sacred rites, Sarasvati, the 
underminer of both her banks.’ 

“She who is distinguished amongst them as eminent im greatness 
and in her glories; she who is the most impetuous of all other 

streams; she who has been created vast in capacity as a —— she, 
Sarasvati, is to be glorified by the discreot (worshippor). ' 

* Abiding in the three worlds, comprising seven elements, 
cherishing the five races (of beings), she is ever to be invoked in 
T ^ Cf. R. V. HI, 28. 2-4; VII. 906, 2; Olden * Buddha, 402; 

= Vedic Indez, II. 225 ; Sat. Br., I. 4.1. 14; XIIL. 5. 4. 9. 


In Rigveda VII. 95. 1-2' the Sarasvati i is described - 
as ng —— purest of rivers flowing from the mountains 


as the most impetuous of all other streams. | 
—“ uous and mighty waves it breaks down the 











V. T; 64. á ৪ But is VII. 36. 6 
| | x saptathi). The “seven sisters” 
জা nt ae । koh. the  groundwor ork of the 
^ টে Ene | of the seven Sarasvatis. The identity of the 
a — included in the group seems however to have varied 
from time to time. * 5 < 
In Rigveda, II. 41. 16° the Sarasvati is styled ambitama 
and naditama, best of mothers and best. rivers. "These 
epithets recall the laud in the Mahabharata, XII: 146. 172 


s esha Sarasvati punya nadinam nttama nadi * 
prathama sarvasaritam nadisagaragamini. ` 


In the same epic, IN. 43. 28, 39-40, we have the in- 


| ০৭ teresting story of the overflow of the Sarasvati as a result 
of which the Aruna sprang to life. x 





Maharshinüm matam jRütvà tutah sa saritüàm vara 


Arunümanayamáasa svüm tanum purusharshabha 
ESE * x Mo ` 


-- nigiidhamasyagamanamihasit purcameva tu 
tato'bhyetyarunüm devim plavayamasa varina. 


“‘Ascertaining the wishes of the great sages the best 
of rivers (the Sarasvati) incorporated the Aruna with her 
own body ; formerly the flow (of the Aruna) was hidden. 
Afterwards (the Sarasvati) inundated the divine Aruna with 
its own waters.”’ 


* "May Sarasvati, who bas seven sisters, who is dearest amonget 
those dear to us, and is fully propitiated, be ever adorable." 

* "May Püshan, Vishnu, Sarasvati, the seven Sindhus, Water, 
Wind, Mountains and Trees protect my sacrificial offering," 

* "Sarasvati, best of mothers, best of rivers, best of goddesses, 
we are, ns it were, of no repute ; grant us, mother, distinction.” - 
| “In thee, Sarasvati, who art divine, all existenees are collected : 
^. ~ rejoice, Goddess, amongst the Sunahotras, grant us, goddess, 
* Lu progeny.” 
HL, | "The translations are mainly from Wilson. 1] 
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Uti is clear that the Sarasvati described in the hymns 


and songs noted above was a mightly stream that 
gave life and prosperity to a flourishing population.» 


It was closely associated with other rivers including the 
Sindhu (the Indus) and its tributaries (sapta-sindhu ; sapta- | 
svasd).* Nay, in VII, 36. 6. it is lauded as the mother 


of. rivers | or of the Indus (Sindhumata). This last epithet 
may imply that once its waters mingled with that of the 
" Indus and-its affluents, and come of the Vedic singers : 


regarded. it as the principal stream, the other rivers of the 
Punjab. “being reckoned as its tributaries. This view 
receives some support from a passage of the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita? which says that ‘‘ five rivers flowing on their 
way speed onward to the Sarasvati, but then became the 
Sarasvati—a five-fold river in the land™ :— 


Pañcha nadyah Sarasvatimapi yanti sasrotasah 
Sarasvati tu parichadhü so dese’ bhavat sarit. 


The description of the Sarasvati as pafichadháü—five- 
fold, or split up into five parts, may indicate that in its 
lower channel, while entering the areas now known as 
Bahawalpur and Sind and perbaps also Marwar and the 
littoral of the Rann of Cutch, it had branched off into five 
distributaries or run into an equal number of distinct 
channels. The inundation of the Aruna may be recalled 
in this connection. 


Significantly enough Sir Aurel Stein in his survey 
expresses the opinion that below Derawar in the Bahawal- 
pur State ''the branching dry river beds '' have a deltaic 
look.*. 


ICH V., Vi, 53. 6; Gl. 10; VII, 80. U; VIII. 54. 4. 
* Vàj. Sam, 34. 11; Griffith's Trans., p. 981. 
3 Op. cit., p. 181. 
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m ax e )n the left bank of the Ghaggar, after it has entered 
= the State of Bikaner, stands Hanumangarh close to the 
E . ruined fort of Bhatner. Lower down the riverine beit there 
. is Suratgarh, 113 miles north by north-east of Bikaner 
| . city. Mounds in the neighbourhood of these towns yielded 
— fragments of painted or relief decorated pottery, terracotta 
are sculptures, etc. which Stein assigns to the Kusban period.’ 
—  — More ancient sites were traced within the Bahawalpur area. 
—  "Phese include the Sandbanawala Ther (mound) near Fort 
jd Abbas a little to the west of Walar and Bijnor between 
which “an ancient winding. bed of the Sutlej '" is believed 
to have joined the Hakra. Excavation at Sandhanawala 
disclosed remains of chalcholithic (coeval with Harappa- 
Mohenjodaro) times,” i.e., c. 2500 B.C. The ceramic 
ware of this region is distinct from the pottery found at the 
mounds up the Ghaggar in the Bikaner State. Stein is 
inclined to assign the Sandhanawala deposits to the third 
millennium D.C. It is suggested that the prehistoric 
occupation along the lower Hakra stopped after the branch 
of the Sutlej had ceased to join it. Agricultural life seems 
to have lasted longer on the Ghaggar higher up in the State 
of Bikaner. In modern times the flow of the river stops 
for the greater part of the year above Hanumangarh. 

The ''archaeologically attested '' facts regarding the 
Ghaggar-Hakra bed clearly accord with the data supplied 
by Vedic and Epic tradition that in Vedic times there was 
a mighty river named Sarasvati with a continuous and 
perennial flow down to the sea. The width of the riverine 
f belt, reaching in places four miles or more, the deltaic 
character of the portion below Derawar, and the presence of 






* t Stoin, Op. cit., 177 ff. 
t * Op. cit., 180. 
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numerous mounds marking ancient sites on or near its 


banks, some of which go back to a remote antiquity, recall 
many famous hymns of the Rigveda, 


DECLINE OF THE SARASVATI 


The story of the gradual decay of the once mighty 
stream is writ large in post-Rigvedic literature. It is 
possible that by the time of the Vajasaneyi Samhita the 
Sarasvati had for most part of the year ceased to be a 
continuous stream, and the on ward move of its waters was 
interrupted at certain points, so that it seemed to consist of 
five distinct sheets or pools of water. The expression 
Pafichadha is open to this interpretation as well as the one 
already suggested. ‘The very name Sarasvati ' abounding 
in pools or lakes" suggests that from the beginning certain 
portions. of iis course looked like lakes (saras). These 
became very prominent in the period represented by the 
Brahmanas and the Epics 550+x B.C. to 500 A.D. The 
Mahabharata refers to five lakes at Samanta-pafichaka’* 
where the great battle between the Kurus and the Pandavas 
is said to have been fought. At this point the Sarasvati is 
particularly noted for its sanctity, which suggests antiquity 
of the site. | 

Punyam Haimavatim devim 
sarichehhreshtham Sarasvatim 
Samantapanchake ya vai 
trishu lokeshu visrutd, 


“The site on the sacred and divine Sarasvati, that 
furemost of rivers, taking her rise from the Himalayas, 
which is renowned in the three worlds as Samanta- 
pañchaka.' * 


' Adi Parva, 2, Aff. 
2 Salya larva, 44, 50, 
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AT নি which looked like a second sea (dvitiyam- 
x EO: and another lake (hrada) not far from the 
|. cor fluence of the Sarasvati and the Aruna. Some of these 
ools of water persisted down to^ 3 000 A.D., for a holy 
— ake in Kurukshetra was noticed by Alberuni.' (C. 1000 
| Ss .D.) One of the most interesting lakes associated with 
the Sarasvati is the Dvaitavanam saras which linds men- 
tion in the Satapatha Brahmana 550--x B.C. as well as 
in the Great Epic.* The former work informs us that it 
was named after a king of the Matsya country or the 
district round Bairat (Viratanagara) to the south-west of 
° of Delhi, now included witbin the State of Jaipur. 
vTo the tradition about the splitting up of the Sarasvati 
into several parts in a portion of its course is perhaps also 
— to be attributed the confusion that the epic and Purainic 
poets make in representing the Sarasvati at Prabhàsa, the 
Arbudaranya, Dvaitavana, Kurukshetra, etc. parts of 
the same stream.” There were, we are tat invisible 
links joining the apparently separate sheets of water : 


snigdhatvadoshadhinaiicha bhumescha Janamejaya 
jananti siddhà rajendra nashtamapti Sarasvatim, 
' Owing to the soothing herbs (or scrub), and the 
loamy soil, Siddhas (the wise, lit. supernal beings) recognise 
(the presence of) the Sarasvati, although not visible (to 


1 Vana, 83. 208; 257, 13. 
3 Salya, 30. 53; 43. 10-28. 


2 Alberuni's India, Ch. LXVI. : 
4 Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 9; Mbh. IIT. 24. 10-12, 25.1; IX, 
37. 25. 
s Mbh., IX, 85 ff; Skanda Purana, Prabhasakhanda, ch, 35. 
| In verse 92 we have reference to 


Harini Vajrini Nyatku Kapila cha Sarasvati 
Paficha srotáh sthità tatra muninoklà Sarasvati. 





i indu-saras.' phe Salya Parva | mentions. the 
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thé ordinary man).’’! ‘These passages possibly signify that 


before the completion of the epic, long before 500 A.D., 


the lower parts in the deltaic area had become disconnected 


though the memory of their being orce branches or feeders 
of a vast sheet of flowing water persisted. 


ENCROACHMENT OF THE DESERT 


In the period of the Great Epic, the south bank of the 
Sarasvati ina part of the Kurukshetra area is described as 
anirima, not arid. In certain passages of the Vana_ 
Parva? we have reference to trees and reeds lining its 
banks which mocked the blue (or height?) of the sky. 


Sarasvatyah pare pare ndnadrumalatacritam 
akasanikasatatam tiravanirasankulam . 

Close to the Trinavindu saras further south, to which 
reference has already been made, lay the forest named 
Kamyaka. On the banks of the lake Dvaitavana stretched 
another forest which bore the same name as the lake itself. 
This wood seems to have been full of ranches, but the 
Kamyaka attracted only anchorites,' 


Tatah Sarasvatiküle sameshu marudhanvasu 
Kamyakam nama dadrisurcanam muni janapriyam, 


“Then they saw before them the forest named Kamyaka 
on the banks of the Sarasvati on a level and arid plain, a 
favoured resort for hermits.” 

The word maru means a desert, and dhanvan has the 
sense of a dry soil, a tract scantily supplied with water. 
Tt is clear that vegetation at this point was nourished by 


1 Mbh., IX, 35. 84. We have already seen that the name 
Prachi Sarasvati is applied to the river at Pehoa as well as that 
at Patan. 

? IX. 55. 16. 

* TIT. 100. 13; 182. 14. 

4 TIT. 5, 8; 257. 18; Sat. Br., XIII, 5. 4. 0; Mbh., ITI. 287. 


18— 1867 B 











| — such — San of water as were still available in the 
. midst. of the encroaching sands. The area was noted for 
its fauna and had a population consisting of hermits and 


exiled princes. It could hardly have supported an agricul- 
‘tural population, or even a considerable body of ranchmen. 
In a later passage of the epic we are distinctly told that 
the Kamyaka forest stood at the head of a desert area 
(marubhumeh Sirahsthinam), doubtless the desert of 
Marwar, close to the Trinavindu lake which must have 
supplied the water to which the forest owed its continued 
existence. Knights and nobles who came on pilgrimage 
to some of the sacred shrines along the Sarasvati had to 
bring necessaries of life including sufficient stocks of food 
and drink.’ Among the conveyances used the camel, the 
ship of the desert, finds prominent mention. 

(At one point the bed of the Sarasvati seems to have been 
entirely smothered by the sand. It is apparently mentioned 
as Adargana or Vinasana ''place of disappearance"'' in legal 
codes and the epic. Neither the Bodhayana Dharmasitra’ 
nor the Mdnavadharmasdstra*® which alludes to the spot, 
gives us any clue as to its exact location. In the Great 
Epic, however, Vinagana is placed on the borders of the 
land of the Sadras and the Abbiras." 


Sudra-Abhiran pratidveshàd yatra nashtà Sarasvati 


The Südras may be taken to correspond to the Sodrai 
of Diodoros, styled Sogdoi by Arrian. The Abhiras were 
doubtless the people of Abiria placed by Ptolemy’ above 
Patalene or the Indus delta. The royal seat (Basileion) of 


: Mbh. IX. 35, 16-24. 

— 25, 

vas t uoo Ë 

* IX. 37, 1. ef. Ep. Ind., Vol, XXII, p. 152, 

* M'Crindle, The Invasion of Alexander, pp. 157, 203, 
* Ptolemy, VII, I. 55, 
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the Sodrai lay below the confluence of the Akesines 
(Chenab) and the Indus. The position of Vinagana in the 
epic age (cir 500 B.C.—500 A.D.) was on the borders of the 
janapada of this cityand the neighbouring realm possibly 
Abiria, and could not have been very far away from * the 
riverine belt along the Hakra from about the assumed 
confluence with an old bed of the Sutlej, down to Derawar* 
which knew no settled agricultural life during historical 
times.' The ““ place of disappearance '" in later ages was 
higher up the  Ghaggar-Sarsuti. The Prabhdsakhanda * 
informs us that the Prachi Sarasvati was everywhere 
difficult to be found. ‘This was particularly the case at 
Kurukshetra, Prabbāsa and Pushkara. 


Prachi Sarasvati devi sarvatra cha sudurlabha 
viseshena Kurukshetre Prabhdse Pushkare tatha 

'"Sridharasvàmi in his commentary on the Bhdgavata 
Purana ® locates Vinagana in Kurukshetra itself. This 
must have represented the state of things in his own days 
c. A.D. 1400* and points to a considerable change since 
the time of the Mahabharata. In our own times, the 
place where the stream is choked up appears to have 
moved up still further towards the north. 

(Thus in the story of the Sarasvati we bave a continu- 
ous record of the encroachment of the ''thick mantle of 
sands disintegrated from the subjacent rocks as well as 
blown in from the sea coast '' for over 4,000 years, gradual- 
ly smothering a great sea-going river, and taking the life 
out of cities and ranches, fields and forests. The process 
recalls the happenings in the valley of the Tarim in Central 
Asia. Is the desiccation attributable to ‘‘ a long continued 


1 Stein, op. cit,, p. 180. 

s 85. 109. 

* 1.9. 1. 

4 Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 231. 
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lc — me — of aridity a Be! region combined with 
and-c ri ifting action of. the south-west monsoon winds, 
which s “sweep ) through Rajputana for several months of the 
year without. precipitating any part of the moisture con- 
s e in them "?' Or have the moisture-bearing currents 
4 * of. air, whose interception by the lower Himalayan slopes 
a in the Eastern Punjab set free the large volume of water 
which kept up the flow of the Sarasvati down to the sea in 
— “days of yore, been diverted elsewhere ? 





j A third suggestion may be made that the head-waters 
Me of the Sarasvati might have heen captured by the Jumna 


or, preferably the Sutlej in historical times, this leading to 
a shrinkage in the volume of water carried by the Sarasvati, 
š and thus leading to its gradual decay. The evidence of the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi suggests the last surmise.” 


! D. N. Wadia, Geology of India, 1939, p. 4, 291. 


? In the Taérikh-i-Mubdrak Shahi (about 1450 A.D.) which is almost a 
contemporaneous work, we have the following notice of the Sarasvati : 
"in the vicinity of Barwir there was a hill of earth, out of which 
ran a stream that emptied into Sataldar (Sátlaz): it bore the name 
of Snrsuti, On the other side of the mound, there was another stream 
called the Salima. If the earthen dike were cut through, the waters 
of the Sarsuti would fall into that stream (Salima) and (both) would 
flow through Sirhind and Mansurpur, to Sannim, and will have a 
perennial supply of water.” (K, K. Basu's trans., p. 137). 


[THE SARASVATI AND THE JUMNA: The idea that the Delhi-Ambala 

~ ridge has been subjected to nn uplift at a very recent date is not 
convincing. This ridge is a remnant of the ancient Aravalli range 

and there is no clear evidence of any recent tilt. There is incontro- 
vertible evidence that the Sarasvati (Ghaggar etc.) is a river of 
historic times, and the drying up of the lower reaches of this river 

should be attributed merely to the northward march of the Rajputana 

= desert. The great Rajput kingdoms would not have been established 
- in northern Hajputana in an arid region and there is no doubt that 
= even towards the beginning of (he Christian Era Rajputana was forested 
and far from arid. The capture of the upper reaches of the Sarasvati 
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by the Jumna does not necessarily imply an uplift; it may merely 
be due to the head erosion of an upper tributary of the Jumna, 
Moreover, no one has proved that the Jumna is a river of very recent 
date and that it is due to the Sarasvati veering to the south-east from 
its former south-westerly course. Ed.— Science and Culture, Vol. 
VIII, 473n]. 
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PART III 
History and Chronology ` 
CHAPTER XI — 


<. g 
z BUDDHISM IN WESTERN ASIA — * 


Thanks to the active propaganda of Asoka, and the TA 


pious zeal of missionaries and monks like Mahendra, 
- KaSyapa-Matanga, Bodhidharma,  Kumarajiva, Sānta- 


rakshita, Padmasambhava, Atīśa and others of lesser note, 


Buddhism spread throughout Southern, Central, and 
Eastern Asia and the neighbouring islands, where millions 
of people to this day revere the Sakya sage as their teacher 
and master. But Western Asia remains outside the 
spiritual empire of the Blessed One. The tide of Indian 
spiritual. influence, it has been said, flowed eastwards rather 
than westwards. Nevertheless, itis a fact that the vast 
region beyond the western frontiers of India carne within 
the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as 
the Büveru Jataka and possibly the Sussondt Játaka, and 
its princes figure not inconspicuously in Buddhist inscrip- 
tions of the third century B.C. The records of Asoka show 
that the eyes of the imperial missionary of Magadha were 
turned more to the West than to the East; and even the 
traditional account of early Buddhist proselytising efforts 
given in the chronicles of Ceylon,’ does not omit to mention 
the country of the Yonas where Mahiarakkhita ''delivered 
in the midst of the people the Kalakarama suttanta, in 
consequence of which a hundred and seventy thousand 
living beings attained to the reward of the path (of salva- 
tion) and ten thousand received the pabbajja.'” It will 


1 Mahávarnmnsa, Ch. xü. 
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Loo icles, is to be ‘identified with some district in the 


=e abul valley, and is not tobe taken to refer to the realm 
“Antiochos, the Yona king, and ithe kings, the neigh- 
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— and Alexander," mentioned in the second and the 

irteenth Rock Edicts of Asoka. Rhys Davids, in fact, 
| is inclined to regard the declaration in these edicts about 
the success of ASoka's missionary propaganda in the realms 
‘of Yona princes as mere ‘‘royal rhodomontade". “Tt is 
quite likely," says he, ''that the Greek kings are only 
thrown in by way of makeweight, as it were; and tbat no 
 emissaries had been actually sent there at all." : 

Alberuni,? however, writing in the eleventh century 
A.D. says. ''In former times 'Khurüsün, Persis, Irak, 
Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, was 
Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Adhar- 
baijan and preached Magism in Balkh (Baktra). His 
doctrine came into favour with king Gusbtasp, and his 
son Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in East and West, 
both by force and by treaties. He founded fire-temples 


through his whole Empire, from the frontiers of China to: 


those of the Greek Empire. The succeeding kings made 
their religion (i.e. Zoroastrianism) the obligatory state- 
religion for Persis and Irāk. In consequence, the 
Buddhists were banished from those countries, and had to 
emigrate to the countries east of Balkh..... Then came 
Islam.” The above account may not be correct in all its 
particulars. The statement that Buddhism flourished in 
the countries of Western Asia before Zoroaster is clearly 
wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of Sakyamuni 
in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably anterior 


i 


* Buddhist India, p. 298, 
° Sachau, Alberuni's' India, Vol. I, p, 21, 





perb haps be argued Ae ihe sar hey. , mentioned in the 


urs of that Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy, Antigonos, ` 
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tá priests, who principall ly studied the. teaching of the Little : 
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|| be based upon fact. The ‘antagonist IDE ts 





— | am may w est | I. D 
৮ Buddhism to the fire-cult is hinted at in the Bhñrida ñ a 


Jataka (No. 543; ; Verses 138 f.)' It has even been s 
gested that Zoroastridm scriptures allude to disputes wi lee x 
the Buddhists.’ š ^ LI NN 12: XA A 
- Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang bore 2d 
witness to the fact that Lang-kie (ka)-lo, a country ৬৭১ | 
to Persia, contained above 100 monasteries and more thar 9? 
6,000 Brethren who applied themselves to the study of the 
“Great and Little **Vehicles"'. Persia (Po-la-sse) itself - 2 * 
tained two or three Sangharamas, with several hundred 


/ 


24 
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Vehicle according “to the Saryästivādin school. The patra E * 
of up he ‘Buddha was in this (country), in the king’s 


palace.” ; 

The Chinese pilgrim did not probably personally visit 
“Persia. But no doubt need be entertained regarding the | 
existence of Buddhist communities. and Sangbiramas in LARA 
Iran.” Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in ““ the : 
terminal marshes of the Helmund'' in Seistan.* Mani, 
the founder of the Manicehzan religion, who was born in 
A.D. 215-16, at Ctesiphon in Babylonia, and began to 
preach his gospel probably in A. D. 242, shows unmistak- 


1 Qf. Sikhin hi devesu vadanti Weke 


Rs Oe dpam milakkhá pana devam dhu 


aabbe va cte vitatham bhanantt 


aggi na 06777710107) na capo, 
Fausboll, the Jütaka, vi, 207 


2 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhiam, iii, 450. 
a Beal, Records of the Western World, Vol. 11, pp. 277-278; 


Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii, 297. 
4 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, 8. 
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le traes of Buddhist influence.’ m Base. 
Shapurakhan) he sp ১০৮ — (as a messenger of 


— a ` Manichaan bog which 


* হি Buddhas ‘eid the Bodhisattva. In 
Hi: tory oF Fine Art in India and Ceylon? Dr. Vincent ` 
Smi aith refers to a picture of a four-armed Buddhist saint . 
E A Bodhisattva in the guise of a Persian with black beard 
c Mi and whiskers, holding a thunderbolt (vajra) in his left hand, 
Eo which Bad been found at a place called Dandan-Uiliq in 
ib Turk estan. Such figures are undoubtedly the products of 
we a type of Buddbism which must have developed in Iran, 
.. and enjoyed considerable popularity as late as the eighth 
century A.D. which is the date assigned by Dr. Smith to 
+ the fresco or distemper’ paintings on wood and plaster 
discovered at Dandān-Uiliq. 

Tt is difficult to say to what extent Buddhist literature 
J made its influence felt in Western Asia, Sir Charles 
Eliot points out the close resemblance between certain 
š Manich:iean works and the Buddhist Suttas and the Pāti- 
x mokkha, and says that according to Cyril of Jerusalem, 
the Manichwan scriptures were written by one Scythianus 
and revised by his disciple Terebinthus who changed bis 
name to Boddas.* He finds in this ‘‘jumble’’ allusions to 
Buddha, Sakyamuni and the Bo-tree. It may further be 







Ibid, p. 446; The Dacca University Journal, Feb., 1926, pp. 
108, 111; JRAS., 19153, 60, 76, 81; Thomas, The Life of Buddha, xiii. 
` * P; 810. 

| . > Cy. MeCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 

Literature, p. 185: 

: '"Terebinthus proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and gave out that his name was no longer Terebinthus 
but that he was a new Buddha (Buddas) and that he was born of a 
virgin, Terebinthus was the disciple of Scythianus, who was a 
Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with India.” 
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pointed out that some Jataka tales show a surprising simi- 
larity to some of the stories in the Arabian Nights. The 
Samugga Jütaka (No. 436), for instance, ‘tells the story of 
the demon (dānava) who put his beautiful wife in a box 
and so guarded her in order that she might not go astray. 
But this did not prevent her from taking pleasure with 
others. The tale in all its essentials recurs in the Arabian — 
Nights.’ 3.73. 
The Jàátaka verse, ' 


**He his true bliss in solitude will find, i 
Afar from woman and her treachery” 


is comparable to the statement of*the poet in the Arabian ` 
Nights : 


““Never trust in women; nor rely upon 


their vows ; 
For their pleasure and displeasure 
depend upon their passions, 
They offer a false affection; for perfidy 
lurks within their clotbing.’ 


Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times 
gone-by, Western Asia was clearly not altogether outside 


the sphere of the intellectual and spiritual conquests of 
Buddhism. 


t On reading the JRAS,, 1890, 504, I fiud that the suggestion 
is already made there. See niso Olcott, Stories from the Arabian 
Nights, p. 3; Lane's Arabian Nights, pp. 8-9. <A similar story is 
found in Lambaka x, Tarahga 8 of the Kathdsaritadgara; Penzer, 
The Ocean of Story, Vol. V, pp. 151-152. ‘“‘Se attachment to 
women, the result of infatuation, produces misery to all men, But 
indifference to them produces the discerning emancipation 
the bonds of existence, '' - 


from 
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PU Sete | SKANDA PuRANA 


ET 
^ p je value of the Puranas as ‘‘the most systematic record 
: nS — historical tradition’? has long been recognised by 
| sholars, and the dynastic lists contained in them have 
s EL. largely utilised in reconstructing the political history 
22 E of Ancient India. Unfortunately attention has hitherto 
- been focussed mainly on the Bhavishyanukirtana sections, 
=, andone famous author makes himself responsible for the 
Efe that ‘‘all the historical statements of the Puranas 
- are given in the form of prophecy, in order to maintain the 
| appearance of great antiquity in the books, which in their 
ps oldest forms were undoubtedly very ancřeńt.™! As the 
account of the ‘‘future’’ kings in these prophetic passages 
“*stops with the imperial Guptas and their contemporaries,’’ 
the value of the Purainic texts as sources of post-Gupta 
traditional history has not been sufficiently examined. 
It will be our endeavour in this short note to call atten- 
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2 tion to a legend in the extant Skanda Purana (Vangavasi 
Ex Edition) in which we come across certain historical allusions 
NS ss that are not given in the form of prophecy, and can be 


. made to yield information about kings who flourished long 
after the passing away of the Imperial Guptas. 

A In the Prabhüsa-khanda of the Skanda-Purana, there is 

a section called Vastrapatha-mahatmya which is a collection 

of tales about the sacred sites of Vastrapatha or Girnàr in 
Surashtra or Kathiawad. The most conspicuous features 

i of this region are the Mount Raivataka and the river 
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? Smith, EHI*, p. 23. 
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Suvarnarekha, or Svarnarekhá' perhaps identical with the 
Suvarnasikata which is mentioned along with the Palasini 
in the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the great Saka Satrap 
Rudradàman.! Regarding the sanctity of this holy spot. 
we have the following story :— 


In the days of yore there lived in Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
a king named Bhoja.' Once upon a time there came to him 
a Vanapala (Warden of the Forest) who said, “ Sire (deva) 
I have seen a woman with the face of a doe roaming with 
a herd of deer in the forests at Raivataka.’’"* The king's 
curiosity was roused. Collecting his troops he marched 
towards Raivataka and encircled the hill with a net. The 
deer-maiden was captured by the Baladhyaksha (general), 


and was taken by the king to Kanyakubja, where she . 


recounted the story of her previous births, and spoke about 
the spiritual efficacy of the holy waters of the Suvarna- 
rekha. The king was much impressed with what he heard 
about Surüshtra and its holy spots from the maiden and a 
Brahmana from Kurukshetra, and expressed his resolve to 
abdicate in favour of his son,* so that he might be free to 
undertake a pilgrimage to those sacred spots. 

There are details in this, as in other priestly legends, 
which belong to the domain of fairy tales, and are absolute- 
ly unworthy of serious consideration. But there are three 


1 Etad Raivatakam kshetram Vastrápatham iti smrtam 
Suvarnarekhà yatrasthà nadi pütakanáésini 
(Prabhdsa-khanda, Vastrüápatha-kshetra-máhátmya, i. 2-3). 
= Ep. Ind., viii. 46, 
3 Künyakubje mahdhshetre raja Bhojeti visrutah 
Purá punyayuge dharmyah praja dharmena $àásati 
(Vastrüápatha-máhütmyo, VI, 26). 
4 Ibid., verses 22 f., 127-129: '' Surüshtradeée bhavitd...... 
= mrigi Raivatake girau.” 
ë Jbid., x. 15. 

















points which E deserve examination. These are (1) the 
LA jentic on of ; a king Bhoja who reigned at Kanauj, (2) the 
B sss nn ction of that king with Surüshtra as evidenced by the 
ap ppointment of a Vanapála' and the despatch of an army,” 
“and (3) his abdication in favour of his son. 

As to the first, inscriptions discovered at Barah* (near 
— pore). Daulatpura‘ (in Jodhpur State), Deogadh® (in 
2 Jbansi), Gwalior, Peheva? (in Karnal) and Abaàr* (in 
— Bulandshahr District), prove that there was actually in the 
hd  Gurjara Pratihara dynasty of Northern India a king named 
- Bhoja who had his capital at Mahodaya or Kanauj* and 
= whose dates probably ranged from V. 5. 893 to H. 8. 398, 
, i.e., A.D. 866 to 904-5. The name Bhoja was also borne 
p _ by one of bis grandsons, as we learn from the Bengal 
+ ^ Asiatic Society's plate of the Maharaja Vinayakapiladeva 
| issued from Mahodaya. 


1 Ibid. vi. 22 f. 
2 Ibid., vi, 25 f. 
` Ep. Ind,, xix (1927), 15 f. 
4 Ep. Ind,, v. pp. 208 f. ; JARS, 1909, p. 265. 
* Ep. Ind., iv. 309 f. 
* Ep. Ind., i. 157 £.; xviii. 99. 
£ Ep. Ind., i. 184 f. 
eH. * Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, Vol, III, ‘‘The Abar 
৬ Stone Inscription” by C, D. Chatterjee. 
2 4 * In Ep. Ind., xix (p. 17), Mr. H. Sastri opines that Mahodaya 
N was not Kinyakubja, and that Skandhāvārā does not mean 
be 77106117071. 
| — Regarding the identity of Mahodaya, see Sabdakalpadruma: 
—  — Mahodayam puraviseshah—tatparyayah Kanyakubjam | Güdhipuram 
| Kauáam Kuéasthalam iti Hemachandrah. Cf, Sri Kinyakubja of the 
Khilimpur Ins. of Dharmapala ond Mahodaya-éri of the Bhiügalpur 
plate of Nüràyanpapala ; : also Bálarüámüyana, Act X, 86-90, and Kavya- 
— p. xxiii, As to Skandhdvdra, see Pavanadüta: Skandha- 
চে Vijayapuram ity-unnatam rajadhanim. 
x E — Northern Ins., No. 544. 
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Regarding the second point we should note that Naga- 
bhata II, grandfather of Bhoja, is known to have held the 
hill-forts of Anarta (in Kathiawaq),' and the supremacy otf 
Mahendrapàála I, son and successor of. Bhoja, was acknow- - 
ledged by Sri Dhiika, Balavarman and his son Avani- 
varman II Yoga who ruled over parts of the “‘Saurashtra 
Mandala''.? As (Vàáhuka)dhavala, great-grand-father of 
Avanivarman II, claims to have defeated Dbarma(pila), 
the great rival of Nagabhata II, great grandfather of 
Mahendra, it is not improbable that the family of Avani- ; 
varman II had entered into feudatory relations with the 
Imperial Pratibüras as early as the time of Nagabhata II, 
and it was apparently under his banner that Vahukadhavala 
marched against Dharmapiüla. In view of the political 
relation between Surashtra and Kanauj existing from the ` 
time of Nagabhata II to that of his great-grandson 
Mahendrapala, the episode of the Vastrapatha-mahatmya | 
acquires a new significance. The Haddala plates of the 
Chapa Mahasamantadhipati Dharanivaraba, a feudatory of 
the Rajadhirija Mahipiladeva,* supply us with an addition- 
al link in the chain connecting Kathiawad with tbe 
Pratiháras of Kanau]. ; 

Regarding point (3), viz., that relating to the alleged 
abdication of Bhoja, king of Kanauj, we should refer to 
the anomaly presented by the inscription of the time of 
Mahendrapàla I, dated 893-94, and the Ahir stone inscrip- 
tion furnishing the dates 864-865, 865-66, 867-868, 8506, 
886-887, 888-589, 902-003 and 904-905 and purporting 
to belong to the reign of his father Bhoja. Mr. C. D. 
Chatterjee seeks to explain the anomaly in two ways. 


1 Sagar Tal Ins., Arch. S.I. F,, 1903-4, 281 ; Ep. Ind,, xviii, p. 108, 
ed. by R. C. Majumdar. i 

* Ep. Ind., ix. 11. 

3 R. D. Banerji, Büngálára Itihása, p. 167. 

t Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No, 353, 
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“ Ne $ * n 
ET 4 them a to assume gone — of f the (Ahir) 
7 | ,insc iptior on was engraved in A. .D. 865-866 during the 
! k ০8 ration of Bhoja I, but other portions were added 
ater on." The other is to surmise that “the mention of 
ros. different dates for the dillerent gifts, brought together 












E. | for record in one and the same inscription, indicates that 

ary there was a transfer to stone of a copy of all the deeds 

h made on less durable materials, later than 904-905 A.D." 

1 — But the possibility that Bhoja actually abdicated temporari- 

i ly about A.D. 893 cannot be entirely excluded in view of 
the king’s resolve alluded to in the Skanda Purana :— 


Tyaktrü rüjyam priyān putran 
pattyasva-ratha-Kkufijaran 
putram rajye pratisthapya 
gantavyam mischitam maya." 


In the Rajatarangint we have the instance of king 
Ananta abdicating in favour of his son Kalasa and again 
resuming control over a part of the kingdom.” There are 
certain indications which point to the fact that Bhoja I was 
not the only king of the Pratibāra line of Kanauj whose 
reign ran into that of his son. The reign of Vinayakapala, 
(931-954) for instance, is in part co-eval with that of his son 
Mahendrapàla II (946 A.D.), and Mahendra s brother or 
cousin Devapala (948-49). It is easy to suggest that we have 
to do with two different Viniyakas, one flourishing before 
Mahendrapala II, and the other after Devapala. But any- 
thing in the nature of a proof is not forthcoming, and 


1 Vastrépatha-mahatmya, x, 15. 

* Taranga, vii, 231-233, 215, 922 f. 

^ Majumdar, Gurjara Pratiháras, pp. 54 (esp. the feotrote) 
| and 62. 
NG * Ep. Ind., xiv, p. 176 f. 
UN * Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 31; Ep. Ind., i. 173, 
. 179-180, 


xiv, 
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ER 85005, don uf গান ell not alway 
a sntistactory malikan Got the problemn, specially n view. 


| the fact that simultaneous rule of father and so 
nele and nephew," and. the abdication 0° a father in fav. 
of his son,” and resumption of control on — of t 
| son's incapacity,* or other reason, are not. rare ph — 
in Ancient Indian History. HAE NS WED ETT STS = NE SE 
Camb, Hist. Inds, Vol. I. 572-573; Smith, RHI, p. 486 Ë 
— reign of Chola kings). | 
? Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, 574, 578. 





a” ANG "m ; ' 
Tuc e er. the case of Ananta in the Rájatarahgini, vigi ot 
Eo ‘Vigeabapals : = এরর... 
Tapo mamastu rajyam te i 
dvabhyam uktam idam dvayoh , TA 


yasmin Vigrahapālena 
এ Sagarena Bhagirathe. 
2d (Bhügalpur Plate). : 
1. et. TA case e Kalasa in the Ràájatarangini. In the Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas, etc., 
p. exxiv ff., Rapson points out that the satrap Jivadiman reigned 
twice, and the two reigns are separated by a long interval during 
which his uncle Rudrasithha I appears twice as Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa. 
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একার xn 
ErrGnAPHIC Nona | 
AE Parijata and Govardhana 


EIS The 70801805১54 plates of the- Rashtraküta Sankara- 
| < — after referring to Krishnarüja I say: ““His son was 
king Govindaraja who like Hari snatched away the glory 
a of Sri Parijata and supported Govardhana." he Purünic 
2 > allusion is clear enough. But the reference in the case 

— of king Govinda are not so certain. Professor D. R. 
h Bhandarkar, who edited the plates, has suggested the 
identification of Govardhana with the province of the same 
name mentioned in several Nasik cave inscriptions. But 
the identification of Parijata is yet uncertain. I propose 
to identify it with Parichata (= Páriyatra =the Western 
Vindhya*) mentioned in the Nasik prasasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni.' The change of “j ' into “ch” is not unusual 
in southern India. For instance, the Western Ganga king 
*"Rájamalla' was also called * Rachamalla.’ ' 


2. Supratisthahara 


This name occurs in the Poona plates of the Vākātaka 
Queen Prabhivatigupta, edited by Prof. Pathak and 
Mr. Dikshit. The editors do not make any suggestion 
regarding the identification of the place. In the Kathüsarit- 


| Epigraphia Indica, ix, p. 193. 
*  Pürijitn may also refer to the *Püriyntra country mentioned by 
Bana (Cowell and Thomas, Harshacharita, pp. 210.211) and Yuan 
li Chwang. 
^ , * Ep. Ind., viii, p. 60. 
MBA. * Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 49. 
* Ep. Ind,, xv, p. 39. 









PS * sd jare! mention is — ots a city: Mem Supratigt thi lla la in rm 
P atisthàna - (modern Paithan), which was thé : tral — 
me of Gunüdhya. ‘There can be no doubt that sen ati ৮. 
thabara Was the district (āhāra) round the city — — 
tistha or Supratisthita. The inclusion of this district 
within the Vakataka territory proves that the Vakataka 
were not merely a dynasty of Berar, but ruled over a con- be: 
siderable part of Maharastra. As the dynasty lasted from | A 
about A.D. 300 to 500,* it is no longer correct to say hat EU 
"for some three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra | 
dynasty, we have no specific information about the dynas- | 
Lom that ruled. over the country,'' i.e., Maharastra. 



















. N 75 
3. Vira and Vardhana — 


The Deopara inscription" records that Vijayasena im- 
petuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put down the prince 
of Kamarüpa, defeated Kalinga and imprisoned four kings, 
namely, Nanya, Vira, Raghava and Vardbana. Nanya 
has been correctly identified with Nànyadeva of Tirhut, 
who lived in A.D. 1097 and afterwards established the 
Karnataka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. Raghava is 
the Kalihga prince of that name, who reigned about A.D. 
1156.4 Vira and Vardhana have, however, not been satis- 
factorily identified. Dr. Smith suggests that Vira was a 
Raja of Kamarüpa. Unfortunately the evidence of Sandhy- 
àkara Nandi's Ramucharita has not been utilised in this 
connection. In the long list of princes who helped 


* Tawney's translation, p. 32, 

* V. A. Smith, “The Vakütaka Dynasty of Berar,” JRAS, 1914, 
pp. 317-528. 

` Ep. Ind., i, pp. 307-311. 

* V, A, Smith, The Early History of India, 1014, p. 419. 
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1. VWiraguna of Kotátavi.! I 
Dr-oL- F  Vardhana of Kaugambi. 
n Een £4. 8. Vijsyarhja of Nidravala. 
Let us try to ascertain the dates of these aen cc We 
-learn from the Tirumalai Rock Inscription * of Rajendra 
Chola | I that Mabipala I of Bengal was reigning in or about 
A.D. 1025. The Sārnāth inscription gives a date for him 
| " in A.D. 1026.” His son Nayapala ruled for at least 15 
4 | years as we know from the Krishaa-dvarika temple inscrip- 
E tion.’ Nayapüla's son Vigrahapala IIT could not, therefore, 
|. have come to the throne before A.D. 1026+15=A. D. 1041. 
He ruled for at least 13 years (see the Amagiacbhi grant’), 
$; .e., up to at least A.D. 1054. After him came his sons 
Mahipala II and Sūrapāla II, and the Kaivartas Divvoka, 
Rudoka and Bhima, and finally Rimapala who ruled for at 
least 12. wears," It is obvious that Rāmapāla reigned 
towards the close of the eleventh century and early in the 
twelfth century. The princes Vira, Vardhana and Vijaya 
who helped him must have flourished about the same time. 

We learn from the Naibati grant’ of Ballilasena that 

his ancestors were ruling in South-West Bengal (Radha)* 
long before the establishment of their paramount sovereignty 
by Vijayasena’s victory over the (Pala) king of Gauda. 
Mem. ASB, iii, pp. 56-37, 
Ep. Ind., xi, pp. 220-232. 
Smith, Early History of India, 1914, p. 399. 
Gaudalekhamala, p. 115. 
Op. cit., p. 122. 

Mem. ASB, v, p. 92. 

Ep. Ind., xiv, pp. 156-163. 

Praudhim Rádhàám-akalitacharair-bhüshayanto'-nubhàávaih. The 
| association of the Karnitas—the race to which tbe Senas belonged— 


k; & with the sovereigns of Bengal con be traced back to the time of 
| | Devapala (cf. the Monghyr Plate). 
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CONTEMPORARIES OF VIJAYASENA 


We know further from the Deopara inscription that Vijaya- 
sena was a contemporary of Nanyadeva. The latter 
flourished about A.D. 1097. There can be no objection 
in identifying bim with Vijayaraja of the Ramacharita 
who lived about the same time and ruled over a principality 
in the Gauda empire.' If this identification be correct, 


then Vira and Vardhana must be Viraguna of Kotatavi and 


Vardhana of Kausgimbi. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that during the weak rule of the sons of Ramapila, the 
kinglets of the Gauda Empire who helped Ramapala » 
regain his throne, engaged in a struggle for supremacy? 
in the course of which Vira, Vardbana, the raja of 
Kamariipa and the lord of Gauda himself were worsted, and 
Vijayasena established the supremacy of his own family. 
The conqueror's authority was probably next challenged 


by Nanya and Rüghava, the rulers of the neighbouring: 


kingdoms of Mithila and Kalinga,* who were also defeated 
and imprisoned. 


! ‘The identification was first suggested by Mr. N. N. Basu. 

3 The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, minister and general of 
Kumirapala, son and successor of Ramapila, refers to wars and 
rebellions in South Bengal and Kümarüpa (see Gaudalekhamald, p. 
128, et seq.). Vijayasena’s principality lay in south-west Bengal. 
Viraguna’s principality also lay in the south, cf. Mem, ASB, v, p. 89. 

* Among other rivals was probably Vikramününka (= Sühasünka) 
of Kalyana (1076-c1127) as the epithet Vikrama-firaskrita-Sáhasánka 
of the Naihati grant scems to suggest. 
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| The universal belief among scholars is that the Laks- 
ae inasena Era originated with the Sena Dynasty of Bengal. 
E — — 
Xd ES cording to one group of scholars’ the era marks the 
| “ accession of king Laksmanasena of Bengal, son of Ballala- 
x sena (Ballal Sen), who is represented by Dhoyi as ruling 
AE “in the city of Vijayapura. Professor Kielhorn has proved 
v that the first day of the era was October 7, A.D. 1119, and 
"EN | the first current year, as reckoned from the era, was 
A.D. 1119-20. Consequently Laksmanasena must have 
D ascended the throne in A.D. 1119, and died before 1170, 
asan inscription of the year 51 of the era speaks of his 
reign as alifa or past. 
According to another group of scholars? the era com- 
memorates the accession or coronation of a predecessor of 
king Laksmanasena of Bengal who himself ruled in the 
I last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. 

Both the views are open to serious objections, The 
first theory is opposed not only to the evidence of certain 
passages of the Déanasdgara, and the Adbhutaságara, two 
works attributed to king 19011817801) (Ballil Sen), the 
father of Laksmanasena, but also to the testimony of the 


Tabagat-i-Nasirt which was written by Minbaj-i-Sirüj in 
A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260). 


é 
+ 


! E.g., Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, 
Banerji, J. & P. A. S. B., Vol. IX, 1913, p. 273, et seq. 
Ind, Ansa 1913, p. 188. 


J- M. Chakravarti, J. & P. A. S. B. (N.8.), Vol. I (1905), 


p. 48, et. seq.; V. A. Smith, MThe Early History of India, Third 
| paten p- 418. 
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| mikhila-bi পনি | 
Ma dofi-navadadamite Sakavars 
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she Danasagaro rachit h. 


মি E ge! of these manuscripts is in the India ‘Office SEE" 
* on and i in this the date is given in numerical figures also. TX 
š The other is in the possession of Babu Nagendra Nath — 


This manuscript contains two more verses. elucidating the y 


| | date. 
Mi, + De A manuscript of the Adbhutasagara now in the collec- 4 
. tion of the Bombay Government, contains the following: * 
verse :— - 


* 


sake khanacakhendvabde ürebhe'dbhuta-ságaram 
Gaudendra- kuñjarālāna-stam bhabahur mahipatih 


The agreement of the dates from two different works 
seems to prove beyond doubt that Ballilasena (Ballal Sen), 
father of Laksmanasena, was alive in the Saka years 
1090-91, i.e., A.D. 1168-69. Consequently it has to be 
admitted that Laksmanasena ascended tbe throne, not in 

B the year A.D. 1119, but after A.D. 1169. 


The passages of the Dünasügara and the Adbhuta- 
sagara quoted above have been rejected as late interpolations 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji. The evidence of Minhaj-t- Siraj 
cannot, however, be dismissed so summarily. According 
to the narrative contained in the Z'abaqat-Nasiri, written by 
Minhaj in A.H. 655 (A.D. 1260), Rae Lakhmaniya (Raji 

* J. & P. A. S. B. (New Series), Vol. IX, 1913, p. 274. 

3 J. & P. A. S. B. (New Series), Vol. IX, 1013, p. 275. 
21—1867B 
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— . Lakshmana) was ruling in Bengal at the time of the 
E  Nudiah raid of Mubammad bin Bakhtyar, which took place 
after A.H. 589 and ‘‘some years" before A.H. 601, i.e., 
between A.D. 1193 and 1205." | 
= The second theory seeks to reconcile the dates of 
— Ballalasena (Ballal Sen) and Laksmanasena given in the 
J Danasagara, the Adbhutasügara, and the Tabaqat-i-Nasirt, 
|». ~ with the initial date of the Laksmanasena Era, as deter 
mined by Kielhorn, by attributing the establishment of the 
era to a predecessor of Laksmana. But tbis theory ignores 
the fact that the era of A.D. 1119 is distinctly called Laks- 
manübda and Laksmamasena-varsa in several ancient 
manuscripts discovered by MM. Pandit Haraprasad Sastri.” 
Again, it does not satisfactorily explain why the word atita 
is used in reference to the rajya of Laksmanasena in the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of the year 51 (A.D. 1170). 


There is another important fact which has been ignored 
by both the groups of scholars mentioned above. ‘The Sena 
kings of Bengal never use the era which they are said to 
have established. All the inscriptions of this dynasty 
hitherto discovered are dated in regnal years. Even the 
records of Vis$varüpasena and KeSavasena, the two sons of 
Laksmanasena, form no exception. The copper-plate 
inscription of Vijayasena is dated in the year 31 (or 62). 
The Naibati grant of Ballálasena is dated in the year 11." 
The Tarpanadighi and Anulia grants, and the Dacca Chandi 
image inscription of the time of Laksmanasena, are dated 





1 Smith, The Early History of India, Third Edition, pp. 416-17. 

2 J. & P. A. S. B. (New Series), Vol. IT, 1906, p. 16; cf. ‘A. 
Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts belonging to 
the Darbar Library, Nepal, pp. 33, 51. 

^ R. D, Banerji, Büngülára ltihása, pp. 290-001; N.G. 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, 59. 
* R. D, Banerji, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, pp. 156 163, 
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in the years 2 and 3.’ The Madanapada grant of Visvarupa- 
sena is dated in the year 14. The Edilpur grant of KeSava- 
sena is dated in the year 3.” These dates do not suggest a 
continuous reckoning. A glance at them is sufficient to 
show that they are the regnal years of the reigning monarchs, 
and not years of the Lakshmanasena Era.” 

On the contrary we find that the era is used in Bihar 
and is associated with a line of Sena kings who are described 
as lords of Pithi. The Janibigha inscription records the 
grant of a village to the Vajrisana for the residence of the 
Ceylonese monk Mangalasvamin, by king Jayasena, the 
lord of Pithi, son of Buddhasena.' The inscription bears 
the date, the year 83 of the Laksmanasena Era, the 15th 
day of the bright half of the month of Karttika. 
Mr. Jayaswal has pointed out that the commentator of the 
Ramacharita explains the word Pithi-pati (lord of Pithi) 
by Magadhadhipa.’ Consequently Jayasena was a king of 
South Bibar. 

Another epigraph discovered at Bodh-Gaya® mentions 
Buddhasena, father of Jayasena, describes him as Pitht- 
pati, and represents him as a contemporary of Asokachalla, 


! R. D. Banerji, Bangalara Itihása, pp. 297-98 ; N.G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, 100. 

2 R. D. Banerji, Bangalara Itihása, p. 323, J.A.S.B., lxv, Part 
I, p. 15; J.A.S,B., vii, Part I, p. 46; and J. & P.A.S.B. (New 
Series), x, 104. 

3 When the Senas of Bengal (or their court Pundits) do use an 
era, asin the Dánaságara, the Adbhutasdgara and the Saduktikar- 
namrita it is the Saka Era, and not the Lakshmanasena Era, that 


is so used, 

« N, G. Majumdar, Patna Museum Inscription of Jayasena, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 47. 

5 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, p. 267; cf. also Bangalara 11718101811, 
p. 257, n (43). 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. NL VIII, 1919, p. 45. 
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ihis (০৮ of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper 
) “an ipts belonging to the Darbar Library, Nepal, 

. Pandit Hara prasad Sastri notices some fif Ly-seven 
|» manuscripts which contain colophons dated in the Laksmana A 
ic 2 - Sathvat, ranging from the year 91 (in the manuscript No. | 
"e — 400, p. 15) to the year 558 (No. 1076 [m], p. 3D. Most '". 
|J of these manuscripts are written in Maithila (Northern- . 


` A Bihüri) characters and the earliest dates (91 and 116) are 
oe found in the Maithila manuscripts. The evidence of these 
' records and that of the Bodh-Gayà and the Janibigha ins- 


criptions leaves no room for doubt that the earliest use of 
the Laksmanasena Era was confined to the province of 
Bihàr. 

In his note on ''Trikuta and the so-called Kalachuri 
or Chedi Era,” Dr. Fleet observes: “Any era may be 
introduced into a country in which it was not founded. 
But no era can have been founded in a country in which it 
was never used.'" We bave seen that the Laksmanasena 
Era was never used in Bengal by its alleged founders, the 
Sena. kings of Vijayapura. The earliest use of it was 
confined to Bihar where we have epigraphic evidence of the 
existence of a line of Sena kings who actually use the era. 
It is fair to conclude from this that the origin of the Laks- 
manasena Era is to be sought not in the Sena dynasty of 
Vijayapura (Bengal) but in the Sena dynasty of Pithi 

4 -. (Bibar). King Jayasena was ruling in the year 83 of this 
era. His father, king Buddhasena, was a contemporary of 
A$okachalla who lived in the years 51 and .4 of this era. 


Y Kielhorn, ‘A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India’; Ins. 
1. Nos. 576 and 577, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 79. 
Dr. ? J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 568. 
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* Srimal-Lakhvana (kshmana)-senasy TED 
AES —ütitarájye Sam 51. FERAS 
Srimal-Lalsmana-sena-deva-padanam ` —— 

=atītarājye Sam 74. OOO) 
Laksmana-senasy =atitarajye Sam 83. | eg 
| | j "YU 


The most important point in these dates isthe use of — 
the word atíta. Professor Kielhorn remarks : `: 

“During the reign of Lakshmanasena the years of 
his reign would be described Srimal-Lakshmana-sena-deva- jn: 
püdünüm rajye (or pravardhamüana-vijayarajye) Samvat, ; 
after his death the phrase would be retained, but atita ` 
prefixed to the word rajye, to show that, although the years 
were still counted from the commencement of the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, that reign itself was a thing of the past.” 
The founder of the Laksmanasena Era whose reign wasa 
thing of the past in the year 51 (= A.D. 1170) cannot be 
identified with Laksmanasena of Bengal, the son and suc- 
cessor of the author of the Ddnasagara and the Adbhuta- 
ságara, who was driven out of N udiah by Muhammad bin 
Bakhtyar at some date subsequent to the taking of Delhi 
by the Muhammadans in A.H. 589, which is practically 
equivalent to A.D. 1193, and prior to Mubammad's 


চি d 


Hi 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 171. Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XII, pp. 29-30. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 2. The analogy of the Gaya 
Inscription of Govindapala (V. 1232) suggests that like gatardjya of 
that record, atifa-rajya can have no reference to any change resulting 


from the Muslim conquest, 

Cf. Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 439 
(Sri-Vikrama-kdal-atita) ; No. 346 (Malaveéa-gata-vatsara); No. 1112 
(Saka-nripater-atità abddh). In these cases atita, 9৮৩, does not indicate 


the existence of two Vikrama or Saka era. 
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expediti. on i int t» the ills of the N.E. Satter: called Tibbat 
98৩ libet) by »e author of the Tabaqát-i-Nàsir£, which Look 
= pla E zs GOL (August 1204-August 1205). 

S n ‘ey | the founder of the Laksmanasena Era was not 
* entical with king Laksmanasena of Bengal, he must 
E. the founder of the Sena dynasty of Pithi.! This 
plains. why his reckoning is perpetuated by king Jayasena 
ot Pithi, but is never used by any Sena king of Bengal, not 
even by Viávarüpasena and  Kesavasena, the sons and 
| immediate successors of king Laksmana of Bengal. This 
also explains why the era is used in the records of Bodh- 
Gaya and Mithila from the first century of its existence, 
^ but never appears in a Bengali manuscript tili 171 years 
হি have elapsed from the time of the founder. The era is not 
+4 _ connected witb a Gauda king till the year 432. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION* 


Every civilized nation of the world has its own distinct 
type of polity. The factors determining the social and 
socio-political organization are, however, not the same in 
alllands. We find one set of principles behind the division 
of the Babylonians into the Awilum (noble), the Mush- 
kenum (humbler folk), and the slave; another accounts for 
the classification of Iranians into Athravas (priests), 
Rathaesthas (warriors), etc. A third set of ideas is at the 
bottom of the distinction in Athens between Eupatrids 
(nobles), the Geomori (husbandmen), and the Demiurgi 
(artisans). We may also refer to the division of the early 
Romans into Patricians and Plebs. 

The classification of Indians who follow the Hindu 
discipline is said to rest on varna and játi, colour and birth. 
Varna or colour, in the sense of a pigment of the skin or 
ethnic origin, was undoubtedly a factor of primary import- 
ance in the early Vedic polity. Mention may be made in 
this connection of the distinction’ between the fair com- 
plexioned (Svitnya)' Aryans and the darkskinned abori- 
ginals called Dasa or Dasyu. The high-blown Aryan of the 
Rigveda, probably the earliest literary monument of the 
Indo-Aryans, never ad ge that his own colour is distinct 
from that of the Dasa.* Other distinctions are also alluded 
to. The Dàsa-Dasyus are 'noseless' (andsa) and of ‘hostile 
speech’. They have little faith in Aryan gods and sacrifices, 


“Based on a lecture “delivered at the HRümakrishga Mission 
Institute of Culture on August 21, 1945. 

t Ved. Ind., I, 356. 

2 T. 104, 2; III, 34. 9. 
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— we » have D re a division of the people into 
| একি — groups on the basis of ethnic and, at the same 
time, of cultural differences. As a result, however, of 
K bv lation through ánter-marriage with peoples outside 
he e Vedic pale, | and other processes, a number of blue- 
A b Aryans must have i in course of time lost their 
rÁ original | “complexion, and | ‘thus the old distinction of 
the people into - “the A rya- -arna and the Däāsa-varna 
— gradually lost its primary significance excepting in outlying 
‘tracts like Yona and Kamboja (Majjhima, II. 149). 
SEE cr. the word varna soon came to be applied 
x to four, instead of two, social groups. This was the 
` direction towards which ancient Indian society was 
moving in the period represented by the later Vedic texts. 
‘Treatises like the Satapatha Brahmana” distinctly refer to 

5 chatvüro varnal.or the four ‘colours’, i.e., social classes or - 
grades. ‘These rarnas are usually mentioned as (a) Brah- 
man, Brahmana, or Deva; (b) Rajan, Rajanya, or Kshat- 
riya ; (c) Vai$ya or Arya; and (d) Saqra, roughly auswer- 
= ing, perhaps, to the Chandala of the Chhündogya Upani- 
= sad‘ and the DasmDasyu of earlier texts. But the relative 
- precedence of the four grades was rather indeterininate in 
the early period. The Atharcavedu® and the Vajasaneyi 
Samhità^of the Yajurveda, while speaking of the four 
. lasses, gives the Stdra the third place in the order of 


* Cf. VII. 21. 5: X. 99. 8. : 
* 1.59. 4-5; 1V.30.9; V. 7.10; 495 9;- VIII. 70. lO: X. 22 
4-3, etc. 
* W.5. 4. 0; VI, 4, 4. 13; ef. Ved. Ind., IT, p. 247. 
wo 30. 7. 
* XIX.82; 8, 
* XXVI. 2; cf. Ved, Ind,, 11, 252 for other references. 
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enumeration, and the Arya or Vaisya the fourth. “The 
Maitrayani Samhita’ places the Vaisya before the Kajanya. 
The Satapatha Brahmana? distinctly speaks of the superio- ^ 
rity of the Kshatriya over all other classes, tasmat ksatrat ——— 
param masti. That the chaturvarna system, as distin- 
guished from the older two-fold division into Aryas and 
Dasa-Dasyus, did not entirely rest on birth seems to be 
proved by such Vedic stories as that of the sage Kavasha 
who apparently ranked as a Brahmana, but was alleged to ` 
have been born of a Dàüsi or Dasa woman.” A famous 
 Rigredic' poet-sage (Karu) had for his parents, or according 
. to another interpretation, children, a physician (bhisak) 
and a grinder of corn (upala-praksini). The lady men- 
tioned last appears at any rate to have pursued an occupa- 
tion fit for plebeians. According to the Satapatha Brah- 
“mana” king Janaka who belonged to the Rdjanya-Ksatra 
class became a Brihmana by virtue of his superior know- 
ledge. The same Brahmana? adds that some of the king's 
ministers were Südras. | 
The case of Kavasha Ailusha clearly suggests that ad- 
mixture of Aryan and non-Aryan elements was not unknown 
in later Vedic society. It is, therefore, clear that social 
divisions (chaturvarna) at this period cannot be explained 
simply in terms of pure ethnic extraction. Some Vedic 
texts attempt a distinction between the white (sukla) Brah- 
mana and Vaigya, and the swarthy (dhümra) and dark 
Rajanya and Sudra,” The point of difference is empha- 


! TV. 4. 9; cf. Ved. Ind., II, 252 n 49, 
° XIV. 4. 2. 283. 
a Cf. the case of the dark-complexioned sage (Krisna) Dvaipa- 
yana Vyüsa born of a fishermaid according to the Mahabharata, 
SIA.UCLIA.S. 
s XI. 6. 2. 10; cf. Ved, Ind., II, 262. 
° V 8 2. 2; Ved. Ind., II, 390 n. 21. 
2 * Cf. Ved, Ind., II. 247. 
99—1867B 
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size d by s CM * “the. ১০৯৭ ০25 by day and 
ight. "The authors in question must have noticed men 
ES omen. lacking the Aryan 'colour' not only in the 
ET but even in the aristocratic Rájanya class. One is 
reminded. of the complexion of epie heroes and heroines, 
= Rama, Krisna-Vàsudeva, Arjuna, and Draupadi-Krisna. < 
— Diversity of ‘colour’ did not moreover blind the eyes of 
১৪৩ t Vedic “sages to 2 proper appreciation of the underlying 
- LN nity of the social organism, nay of the whole universe. In 
he domain of religion and philosophy, the many gods were 
being synthesized into one supreme reality (cf. ‘To what is 
One, the poets give many a name,’ “That One alone 
breathed,’ ‘Brahman is all’, sarvam khalvidam Brahma).' 
In a similar way the conception of an ultimate unity 
that absorbed the manifoldness of the social structure, 
makes its appearance as early as the tenth mandala of the 
Rigveda. In the Purusasükta, all ihe four social classes 
are represented as having their origin and being in the 
same Purusa. “The Brahmana was his mouth; the 
Rajanya was made his arms; the Vaigya constituted 
his thighs; the Sidra sprang from his feet.’ The account, 
as already pointed ont by several scholars, bears on its 
face the stamp of allegory. 


The Brahmana exercised his vocal organ in chanting 

' hymns, the Rajanya employed his strong arms in defending 
his country and people; the tillers and traders, Vaisyas, 
were the mainstay of society as the thighs are of the human 
body; the Südras had to make large use of their feet for 
a due performance of their plebeian duties. The connection 
of the Sidra with the feet of the Supreme One need not 
by itself imply any social inferiority. The medieval Sidra 
kings of the Andhra country point out that the sanctifying 
stream of the Ganges springs, like people of their own caste, 


' * Rig. I, 164, 46; X. 120; Chhàndogya Upanigad, III, 14. 1, 






from the lotus-feet of Sauri, i.e., Vishnu the Supreme 
Being. The most significant fact in the Purusasükta is 
the absence of any reference to tegumental or ethnic diffe- 
rence as the basis of the classification of society. Members 
of the four social grades are represented as integral parts 
of the same organism, albeit with different functions. Thus 
we have in the famous hymn, which is the Magna Charta 
of the Hindu social polity, recognition of the organic unity 
of society with implied functional differences. It has been 
rightly pointed out by scholars in connection with a few 
other hymns that the word Brahmana at times suggests 
something peculiar to the individual and denotes a person 
distinguished for genius or virtue® or elevated by special 
characteristics to receive the gift of inspiration.” 

As centuries rolled by, a large number of occupational 
or professional groups formed within the bosom of society. 
From ages past people in this country have shown a marked 
tendency to follow the traditional calling of their forbears. 
Many members of the occupational groups preferred the 
ancestral avocation. This tendency, together with other 
factors such as the admission into the Brahminical polity 
of new tribes and clans, somtimes from well-defined geogra- 
phical areas, with their own ideas about mana (a power 
and influence, not physical, and in a way supernatural’), 
and rules regarding connubium and commensality, may 
have been responsible for the wide vogue, side by side with 
varna, of the important word jati which primarily meant 
‘birth,’ but later, by an extension of the sense, also a social 
group the membership of whic h was supposed to he based 
on birth. With the gradual crystallization of such groups 
into exclusive and inelastic units to which the designation 

* Cf. লন agaf ad: s; ead) nafa i 

qup wes sa লিলি: sone: gna apeníe à (Ep. Ind. HI 61, 64). 

2 X. 107. 6. 

* X. 125. 9. 
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lies, ies, the imp — ice of birth as the main 
ই fi: r in social classification was recognized 
0 ible fraternit ty of law-givers and publicists, The 
S led. “warna at times comprised several such 
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— t yp : pe mentioned — to attribute to the bigger social unit 
"lj viz., the varna) characteristics of the jatis of whith it was 


"e "S a > a to be an agglomeration. Soon the two concepts 


ho. ^ PED d 


E ^ ofi varna and jati got confused, and the terms came some- 


times to be used synonymously. 

There were, however, leaders of thought who viewed 
matters from a different angle. They pointed to a special 
import of the fourfold social division (chuturvarna), as 
distinguished, on the one hand, from the dualism of the 
early Vedic period and, on the other, from the new organiza- 
tion of infinitesimal birth-groups or jatis. According to them, 
the chaturvarna system had absolutely nothing to do with 
jati or birth, but was broad-based on character and conduct. 

vw In post-Vedic literature, especially in the epics, two 
currents of thought—one basing social distinction on birth, 
the other on vritta (conduct)—are found running in parallel 
streams. The theory of the first group of writers which 
holds the field in large measure even in our own times, and 
is represented in such epic passages as yena jatah sa eva 
sah,* is too well known to need any elaboration. But even 
to this school, birth implied by the expressions jati and 
janman does not in all cases refer only to a pby sical fact, 
but bas sometimes a cultural and spiritual significance, as 
is clearly suggested by the use of the word dvija, which 
points to a second (non-material) birth, and the term santati, 
spiritual offspring. It may further be noted that social 
status claimed on the basis of birth alone was not held in 
any great esteem as the disparaging expressions Brahma- 


1 Manu, X. 48, 2 Mbh., XIT. 206. 3, 
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bandhu, , Bajanya ya- -bandhu and Kshatra-bandhu' very clearly 
suggest. 


. 





The exponents of a higher thought never forgot the a 
essential evenness and unity of society. They based social du. 
status not on the accident of birth but on the spiritual quality $° 
and activities of man and boldly proclaimed the truth that * 
‘there is nothing nobler than man’ (guhyam Brahma "Y 
tadidam vo  bravimi na  münusüchchhresthataram hi 
kitichit) .* 





The sense in which the epics understood the term varna, 
presents interesting features. The colours of the Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaiśya, and Sudra is said to have been white, 
red, yellow, and black respectively. But it is emphasized 
that there is no essential difference (vigesa) amongst the 
varnas, as originally all men were Brābmaņas or emana- 
tions from Brahman. ‘They were, bowever, grouped into 
grades according to complexion based on character and 
conduct. The idea is said to be that the physica] complexion 
of a man is conditioned by bis spiritual nature and deeds. 


manat fat an: exfaarnt ন্য Aa: À 
agarat থীলক্ষী aci: TATAHAN u 
oie ন facratsfer antai জল" sms আবাল, d 
aam quu fe Afaia TATA u 
Taman: sha সিঅলাভলাঃ । 
TAAT TAN Taine নিলা: gaat বালা: ॥ 
zu af aareara dia Gg ॥ 
amtaa à ſgen darat mati ॥ 


t Cf, Ved., Ind., II. 116; Chhd. Up.. V. 3. 5; Pargiter, Dynasties 


of the Kali Age, p. 22. oe 
2 Mbh., XII. 299, 20 ; ef. Homo sum ; humani nil a mc alienum 


puto (Terence). 


SX gem: হ | | 
atl: wasifəreden for ameet rr: ote." 


© Nilakantha says, 






Itis tò be noted that the above theory not only discards 


— the question of birth as the basis of the division into varnas, 
but actually points to the identity of origin of all the four 
varnas. 


~ In the Srimadbha gavadgītā-parvādhyāyař of the Mahé- 
bharata, Vasudeva-Krisna says in very clear terms that 
the classification of the people into four varnas is based on 
guna-karma, i.e., spiritual quality and conduct. In another 
context® the god Siva is represented as quoting a saying of 
Lord Brabman which declares : 
oira ক্কলনলিহলি TATAHAN i 
An maat আলি aaa: eafeerat mea ai 
= * * * Ld 
safe: ofafet spar ree fafsraf2sra: à 
TANG fzsrau freu তুলি manni eru ॥ 
= + > * * 
a MATANG deat ন aa ন = লললিঃ À 
ক্ষাৰ্গানি Gara Tana a TATA, di 
aaisa argon AÈ qe G fedt À 
qe Ruaa TANG arene fraeote u 


hal - * - - 


+: Mbh., XII. 188, 5, 10-14 (with Nilakantha’s commentary). 


s Ch. IV, 18, Cf. XVIII. 42 ff. 
* Mbh., XIII, 143. 26, 48, 50-51, 59. 
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qu gencuri wa yal সনবৃত্বিল: ॥ 
x ATEN am sape wala TATANG ' 
The verses quoted above go definitely to prove that, 
ccording to a very important school of thought, the chatur- 
evarna system was not based on birth, performance of rites 
and ceremonies, sacred knowledge or spiritual succession,” 
but exclusively on vritta or conduct. A Brühmana might |. 
be degraded to the status of a Südra and a Südra might be 
elevated to tbat ofa Brabmana by following particular 
modes of social bebaviour. The words attributed to 
Vasudeva (Vishnu), Siva and Brahman, tle three mani- 
festations of the supreme Spirit according to Hindu belief, 
cannot be regarded as less binding than the opinion and 
obiter dicta of law-givers and jurists of less exalted rank. 
Similar passages regarding conduct as the basis of the varna 
division are found in different parts of the Mahabharata.” 


Cf. med জাল WAT TATI aqtuy | 
TATA অজ anieqg ল oun হলি exa ॥ 
হান Wpocuquüessu Fa ava ল fru d 

ল জঁ al HASTA Beit ল < TET: ॥ 


mapu nud guod ma: ea: ॥ 
"—À pe 








EO cud diat Rh 


Nilakantha rightly points out : 
mas Tang AN ক্লান্ত হুল amgeitsfa জ্ঞালান্ৃখিল: হুর esteri: à 
॥ Cf. Manu, IV. 245: maa: শত্তলালিলি waaay Weare | 


and IX. 835. wfexumexxus garmawma: | 
arsrararaa? Magnet জালিলম্ম,ল ॥ 


2 Cf, Ep. Ind., V. 230. 
2 Cf. III. 180. 21, 25-26, 36. 





wa t epic itself : here — is clearly distinguished from 
s arn. skara, which includes vaidika-samskara. The reference 
ee vritta in connection with Südras who were precluded 
_ from the performance of Vedic rites, excludes the possibility 
| ofits meaning Vedic samskara. While commenting on 
- Mbh., XII. 189. 8., Nilakantha further says : 


wa va aviar are a arfafeerd:— 


Ñ 
‘ righteousness and not birth is at the root of the varna 
division.” The views attributed to the Trinity in the Gita 
and the Santiparvan receive a striking confirmation from 
‘the Vanaparvan. According to this Book,” the gods accept 
as Brahmanas only those persons who possess the requisite 
spiritual quality. (Cf. w mamat হলি Q লনা mi fag: 
eic.) The Mahüàübhürata* actually refers to a number of 
personages such as Arshtishena, Sindhudvipa, Devapi, and 
Viévimitra who were originally not Brihmanas, but were 
elevated to Brahmanahood on account of their spiritual 
worth. 


€. 


01. paf tor: eter amara fana: | 
আমলা wear WISIS wears lara: ॥ 
Beria কাজছি gaits sere a 
aa zwar অজ faerfawern gh: u 
The possibility of a change of varna is also recognized 


by the supplement to the Mahabharata known as the Hari- 
varsa : 


aramiteget gt ঈহজী amanat বালী 1° 


Even the Mamusamhitë which, in several passages 
prescribes a more or less rigid system of caste based on 


a Y XIII. 143. 50-51. >° Ch. 205. 33-88, * IX. 89, 34-85. 
| * Verse 658; var. lect, (Vatgavüsi edition, X. 0). mumfceyarg 
wf amat aat., 
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birth, could not altogether ignore the importance of pritta or 
or guna-karma. It is clearly stated in this work * that a 
“Brahmana becomes a Südra by following a particular course 
“of action. It is added that the son of a Brabmana is not 
a Brahmana simply by virtue of his birth. If he is negli- 


-.' gent of bis duties, be is no more than a vrdtya, one fallen 


in social status. — 
The following verses, also, deserve notice: 


saat লান্ধাগাজাল: Age শল সসায়ন | 
aaa AT AE NRAN, u 
aA menma angah sary à 
হাপিমাজাননীন্রলল aezenna a i 


The Manusamhita® further describes how various tribes 
and clans (jatayah) belonging to the Ksatriya varna were 
gradually degraded to the status of Vrisalas, deviators 
from approved social conduct, as a result of their neglect of 
prescribed duties. It is to be noted that we have in this 
context reference to a plurality of játis included within the 
same varna, thus pointing to the difference between the 
two concepts, jati and varna. The social status conferred 
by varna might be changed, even according to this prince 
of law-givers, through neglect of duties of a particular 
character. 


Tt may be added that certain authorities regarded devo- 
tion to God as the principal factor that counted in deter- 
mining the social position of man. According to this view, 
even barbarians and outcasts were worthy of honour if 
only they were devoted to the Lord. The Svargakhanda * 
of the Padmapurüna has the following verses : 


! Manu, Ch, IV, 245. 
2 Manu, X. 64-65. 
s X. 48. 

4 Vaügavási edition, XV. 152; XXIV. 1 
93— 16678, 
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‘most tragic episodes of the Ramayana. 


| gwar greet আবি à ene sirena: à 

gf erem seram ভহিঘাইক্ লজ্জা: ॥ 

The liberal thought of the Mahabharata finds support in 
certain passages of the sister epic. There was no bar to 


. the attainment of the status of a maharsi for a man even 


of mixed Vai$ya-Südra extraction. To this category be- 
longed the son of the blind sage who figures in one of the 
He is represented 
as versed in the 4üstras though born of a Südra mother 
and Vaiáya father: marafi Jaa সানী mmm. Guba who 
was a Nisada is described asa Rajan ond is treated as a 
confrere by prince Rima sprung from one of the proudest 
of the Ksatriya lines. Sabari, doubtless belonging to a 
tribe branded as Dasyu in the Aitareya Brahmana, is not 
only called siddha, tapodhand and tapasi, but is allowed to 
touch the feet of Rama and offer him adchamaniya and food.* 
The above sections of the Ramayana breathe an atmosphere 
that offers a striking contrast to that of the story of 
Sambuka as given in the supplementary book, doubtless 
of a later age, styled the Uttarakanda. Here we find a 
Sidra forfeiting his life for the offence of performing 
penances. It is further stated that in the 2766 age 
only Brahmanas and Ksatriyas could become tapasvins 
not Vaiáyas and Südras. 

In recalling the story of the martyred child-sage of 
Vaiáya-Südra extraction, it may not be out of place to say 
a few words about the social concept,  varna-sankara. 
People coming under that category were usually regarded 
with disapproval. The term is often taken to mean the 

1 Ramdyana, IT. 63. 51; 64. 1 and 82. 


"2 Ram. 50. 32 and 36. 
^ Ram, IlI. 74. 6-7, 18. 
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ofispring of a mixed marriage. But it should be noted 
that mixed marriage when sanctioned by law and usage 
cannot fairly be included among the three causes specially 
mentioned by Manu' as giving rise to the rarna-sankara, 
viz. vyabhichara or illicit intercourse, avedyá-vedana or 
marrying a girl in violation of law (e.g., incest hinted at in 
the Rigvedic story of Yama and Yami and the tale of tbe 
Sikyas in Buddhist literature) and svakarma-tydga or 
neglect of one's appointed duties. 


Cf. safari আগাগলালবদ্মাীলুনিল s a I 
asina TATA AV INAR: || 


The Gita? also emphasizes the ethical aspect of the 
matter in the passage— 


viu gug aig a aria: nu 


Varna-sankara in reality suggests social anarchy, as 
matsyanyaya connotes political chaos. The concept should 
not be confounded with that underlying inter-caste or inter- 
tribal marriage sanctioned by law or usage. Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, emperor of the Deccan, who claims to have 
been a Brahmana andaruler who put an end to varna- 
sankara, is known to have had matrimonial relationship 
with the Sakas of Western India. 

To conclude, the higher thought of the country meant 
the varna system of ancient India to be a code of social and 
socio-ethical discipline. Its basis according to this view 
was guna-karma or oritta, spiritual quality and conduct, 
and not mere birth or ceremonial correctitude. 

A man born in a bigher caste could be degraded even to 
the status of a Sidra when his unrighteous acts demanded 
this punishment. Similarly, a man born in a lower caste 
was raised through bis virtues to a higher social status. 


| X. 24. 
8 14, 
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` of; npa cial dis dada it unity 
2: ded t o degenerate | in the | inds 01 
E watertight set of rules tased an biith 
a পি conduc ct, thus sapping the « dynamic 
ic — Indian society and reducing it to a stagnant state." 
It | wrong to invoke the authority of the Manava 
kan as = 2A the last word in social matters, as there 
| were — authorities of equal or even greater weight whose 
| E sm ot en was different. “There is nothing nobler than 
Manusa,” whatever may be bis birth or rank. This sums 
he higher thought of India. ! 
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[y first words must be expressive of a most cor ia : 
welcome to the distinguished band of scholars, investiga D — 
and lovers of learning whom I am privileged to see ar ot ** 
me to-day. I am using no conventional words when I tell . 
you how much I value this Opportunity of serving my co- a 
workers and fellow students. It is the kindness that I have ` 
. Often received from my confrères that emboldens meto 
undertake a responsibility which, but for their goodwill and 
co-operation, it would be beyond my power to discharge. — 
We meet to-day in the Deccan—Agastyamunijyotsna- ——— 
pavitre Daksinapathe— in the historic city besprinkled by 
the waters of the Musi, endowed with the mural crown by pop 
the Qutbshabi sultans of Golconda, and rendered illustrious — 
by the far-famed house of Asaf Jah. The fourth largest 
city in Bharatavarsa, Bhagnagar or Hyderabad, as it has 
been styled since the middle ages, is the metropolis of a 
realm which embraces within its boundaries the caves of 
| Ajanta and Ellora, the shrines at Hanamkonda and Tüljapur 
the mosques of Bodhan and Gulbarga, the capital cities of 
Paithàn and Warangal, the ramparts and battlements of 
Mahar and Ràichür, of Mudgal and Naldrug, of Daulatabad 
and Bidar, of Parenda and Golconda. ‘The recorded history 
of the people, whose hospitality we enjoy to-day, dates back 
to the age of the Rgvedic Brahmanas. Beautiful monas- 
teries, charming frescoes, solemn temples, lofty minars, 
gorgeous palaces, splendid madrasas and majestic mosques 
f° added lustre to the names of the successive dynasties that 
৪০ presided over the destinies of the land in bygone times— 
; *Presidential Address (Section 1), delivered at the Indian His. 
a tory Congress, Fifth Session, Hyderabad, Deccan, December, 1941. 
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v i ০:4০ Vakatakas, the Calukyas, the Rástra- 
ceu the Bahmanids—to name only a few 


em. The monuments that they have bequeathed to 
E oste: FINT are no insubstantial pigeant that fades espe not 


"Soul; are of the iode of this land by heritage and may get 
add an illumined page to its chequered annals. 

But here I recall to my mind the admonition of a high 
authority. presiding over an all-India gathering of scholars. 
“The chief duty of a president is to keep silent and to 
listen." This maxim claims a hoary antiquity as it 
seems to have been followed in the main by the kulapatis in 
the gemotes of the heroic age that met to hearken to ''stir- 
ring tales of war and moil,’’ to 


itivcrttam narendrünam 
75877078040. mahdtmandm. 


The procedure preferred by the sabhapatis of later 
generations named in the Kavya Mimamsa may not have 
been much different. What a welcome relief would it have 
been for me to tread in their footsteps. But gone are those 
halcyon days. We have to face the iron laws in an iron 
time. It has been the custom in these congresses and con- 
ferences for the president either to address to the assembled 
scholars a discourse upon some subject of importance or 
review in outline the activities of those who in the recent 
past continued the work of tracing the threads which have 
gone to the making of the multicoloured tapestry of Indian 
history. 

The presentation of the briefest outline cannot fail to 
take note of the irretrievable loss we have sustained by the 
passing away of not a few of the great figures that towered 
like tritons in our midst. Tagore, poet, artist, essayist, 
philosopher, prophet of a new vision, was at the same time 
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a keen student of Indian History and a revealer in his own 
inimitable manner of the inner soul of this ancient people. 


Dr. Sir Ganganath Jha, scholar, educationist and adminis- __ 


trator, has left works that are indispensable to the student 
of social and legal history. Sir George Grierson, linguist 
and philologist, made brilliant contributions to the study of 
the history of languages and the evolution of religion in 
India. Sbams-ul-Ulema Muhammad Hidayet Hussain, 
teacher and investigator, whose benign smile is to me a 
memory to be treasured, dived deep into Arabic and Persian 
lore and threw a flood of light on many problems of our 
country's past. | 

The transformation of the All-India Modern History 
Congress into the Indian History Congress whose horizon 
was no longer bounded by the limits of the modern age, but 
embraced witbin its orb all epochs of Indian History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval as well as Modern, closed the eventful 
century that had been ushered in by the publication of 
Rgvedic Texts by Friedrich Rosen and the unravelling of 
the mysteries of the Brahmi alphabet by James Prinsep. 
The years that have since passed by have, on the whole, 
seen substantial progress in the onward march of historical 
research in several directions. The work of resuscitating 
the past and of chronicling the kaleidoscopic changes that 
marked the annals of our country have gone apace. To the 
aid of the historian have come the spade of the archaeological 
explorer, the discerning eye of the trained numismatist and 
the patient scholarship of the student of Anthropology, 
Mythology, Comparative Religion and Philology. 

Fruitful works of excavation and exploration have been 
undertaken not only by the central Department of Archaeo- 
logy, but by several States including Hyderabad, and non- 
official bodies in the provinces of British India. The spade 
is busy in unravelling the secrets of Ramnagar. Valuable 
antiquities have been discovered at Rajghat, 1১0৮1511781 
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places. ‘Whe. University " of 
: ken ‘the n of the historic site 
irh. | rh excavation and the expansion 
IA which was recently started by 
dine under the guidance of Dr. Syamaprasad 
00 kerjee, have been of immense help in giving students 
(0 Or history much-needed lessons in practical Archaeology. 
p The recent collection of art objects in the Museum by 
b ওহ D. P. Ghosh, K. G. Goswami and their co-workers 
inc ludes notable specimens of sculpture and painting which 
point to interesting phases in the art tradition of eastern 
d — India. The discovery of new images, stone and bronze 
. inscriptions, copper plates and coins through individual 
enterprise and the effort of universities and other learned 
` “bodies, has thrown welcome light on the history of several 
_ dynasties including the S8tavahanas, the Kusanas, the 
Š - Vakatakas, the Guptas, the Maukharis, the Palas, the 
| Candras and the early kings of Kamarüpa who claimed 
Bhagadatta's lineage. 

The keen interest felt in historical studies is well 
attested by the work of learned societies whose number has 
multiplied considerably in recent times. Their activities 

a are sometimes persistent, at times remittent, and on occa- 
sions rather intermittent. Mention may be made here of 
the work that is being done not only by the time-honoured 
Royal Asiatic Society which, like the nyagrodha, threw 
off in the past healthy offshoots in many directions, but 
also by the Bharata Itibasa Sarmsodbaka Mandala, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, the Research socie- 
ties of Bibar and Orissa, Andhra and Karnataka, the 
historical societies of the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Sind and Mahiakosala, the Kümarüpa Anusandhàna Samiti, 
the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, the  Varendra Research 
Society, the Greater India Society, the Mahabodhi Society, 
|. the Indian Society of Oriental Art, the Indian Research 
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V DELIMITATION OF PERIODS 185. ছি 
Institute, the Rimakrsna Mission Institute of Culture, the 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, the Numismatic Society, 
the Bharatiya Itihasa Parisad and similar bodies. Ags 

The literary output of the recent past has not been T 
inconsiderable. Each epoch or aspect of our period claims A 
the attention of a number of scholars and enquirers who — 
have made it the object of their special study. It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation that some of the contri- 
butions come from the pen of ladies. The promising career 
of one of them, Dr. Minakshi, has been cut short by the 
cruel hand of death. But others are still amongst us and 
doing work that merits attention. Two of them, Miss 
Padma Misra and Miss K. Virji have submitted papers. 
for this section. Another distinguished lady, Miss Karuna 
Kana Gupta, recently explored the history of the Nagas 
while Miss D. N. Bhagvat, Mrs. Jyotirmayee Bose and 
Dr. P. €. Dharma dealt with Buddhist Monachism, Saivism 
and Rümüyanic Studies respectively. 

The period coming within the purview of our section 
extends from the earliest times to 711 A.D. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the principle followed in sugges- 
ting the lower limit. Delimitation of periods is to the 
historian what parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude 
are to the geographer—imaginary lines invented for the 
sake of convenience. One historical period often imper- 

° ceptibly fades into another. In a country of the size and 
dimensions of India landmarks that hold good for the entire 
sub-continent are not easy to find. Nevertheless, the eighth 
century A.D. did introduce new warps and woofs in its 
political and cultural texture, specially in the north-west. 

The preceding ages had seen the birth, efflorescence and 

transformation of many types of civilisation. History can 

hardly take any note of the earliest of these, when man 

first set the stage in India. The story in the present state 

of our knowledge must open with the dawn of Chalcolithic 
94—1807B 
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the va ley y of the | Indus. PAA UA excavations 
pre-historic site: E ui this region brought to fuller view 
i the Tonk ks that | bound the ancient civilisation of our country 
h the contemporaneous culture of Anau and Elam, 
m omer ana Anatolia, Egypt and Crete. The researches 
n and investigations of Hrozny, Herzfeld, Arthur Keith, 
* (o Mackay, Frankfort, Corbiau, Hackin, Carleton and a host 
1 .. of other scholars have emphasised the value, for the eluci- 
dation of our own pre-historic antiquities, of the study of 
- <a We ancient civilisations of Iran, Iraq and the eastern 
f Mediterranean lands. We have acquired a new interest 
| in the golden helmet of Meskalamdug, the Stele of the 
Vultures of Eannatum, the relics of pre-dynastic Egypt, 
the seals of the middle kingdom, the vaulting feats pictured 
in Cretan art, the legends of Gilgamesh and Enkidu, the 
eagle and the club of Ningirsu, the hymns of Nergal, the 
representations of the Hittite Teshub and those of the 
mother goddess at Ephesus and Susa, references to Dakash, 
Shuriash, Maruttash and Shimalia in Kassite documents 
and lastly to ''the ships of Meluhha, the ships of Magan 
and the ships of Dilmun"" which anchored at the 
the front of Agade in the days of Sargon. 

Indus culture claims the close attention of the Archaeo- 
logical Department. It has attracted investigators like 
the Rev. Father Heras and many other workers. It may 
be of interest to our Own antiquarians who attempt to 
determine early chronology, or reconstruct ancient history, 
on the basis of very late bardic or priestly tradition, and 
persist in clinging to dynastic designations not supported 
by contemporary evidence, to know how Assyriologists and 
Egyptologists treat the king-lists and chronicles of Nur- 
Ninsubur, Berossos and Manetho, and how attempts at 

a solution of the riddle of Egyptian writing fared before 
AN the discovery of the Rosetta Stone. Diligence and enthusi- 


| nsm deserve praise and encouragement, but are not likely 
ar | 
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to produce the best results unless chastened by critical 
eaution and discerning judgment. 





Valuable work in the domain of Iranian studies useful — 


for the student of Indian antiquities has been done by the 
excavators of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago and by the colleagues of Arthur Upham Pope, the 
learned editor of A Survey of Persian Art. It gives me 
pleasure io refer in this connection to the recent work of 
Dr. Sukumar Sen which deals with old Persian inscriptions. 
Important Achwemenian records also find a place in a corpus 
of inscriptions that is being prepared by Dr. Sircar. An 
interesting discovery in recent years is that of several stone 
tablets east of the great palace terrace at Persepolis where 
Xerxes records his victories in lands in which the daivas 
were worshipped. 

Vedic studies bave found in recent months workers in 
Mr. V. M. Apte, Mr. B. S. Upadhyaya, Mr. Pusalkar 
and others. The Great Epic is being dealt with by 
Dr. Sukthankar and his colleagues and has recently claimed 
the attention of Professor H. C. Seth who is already well 
known for his somewhat daring dissertations on the Maurya 
period. The light thrown by epigraphy, the early Pali 
canon and Trans-Gangetic sources om the date and develop- 
ment of the heroic as well the didactic epic needs further 
exploration. 

The early records of the Jains and the Buddhists have 
been made to yield interesting information by Drs. Ba 
Law, Malalasekera, Barua, Prof. K. P. Mitra, Mr. K. P. 
Jain, and Mr. Ratilal Mehta, and have been utilised by 
Professor N. N. Ghosh for his monograph on Kausambi, 

There are several problems connected with the Nanda 
and Maurya dynasties that await further investigation. 
The date of Mahapadma, the commencement of Candra- 
gupta’s reign, the age and authenticity of the Kuufiliye 
Arthasastra, the identity of Satiyaputra and of Alikasudara, 
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days the detailed story of the later Mauryas— 
nly a : few of them—continue to tantalise the 
— has been done in recent times by Indian 
p ‘scholars, with very few exceptions, by way of exploring 

the Greek evidence for further elucidation of the history 
.of the pre-Christian centuries for which reliable literary 
8 evidence is scanty. Some of the volumes published by 
JN the Loeb Classical Library deserve incisive study. Ina 
A work of Xenophon, who died about the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., we bave notice of an Indian king who is 
described as a very wealthy man—a reference that may be 
compared to the Indian account of tbe Nandas, the reputed 
possessors of enormous wealth. The personality of 
Bindusira and his solicitude for Greek sophists as well as 
Ajiva parivrüjakas deserve attention to appreciate the en- 
vironment amidst which his more famous successor grew up. 

The period of the Bactrian Greeks that followed the 
disintegration of the Maurya empire is the theme of a very 
learned and elaborate treatise by W. W. Tarn whose work 
has invited interesting comments from A. B. Keith, 
Johnston and Saurindra Nath Ray. The history and 
chronology of tbe Scytho-Parthian and Satavahana rulers 
remain much vexed questions. ‘The ghost of Kaniska has 
not been laid, or the riddle of the eras of 58 B.C. and 78 
A.D. solved, to the satisfaction of all. But the note of 
Dr. Lüders onthe era of the Maharaja and Mahdarajarajatiraja 
and the astronomical calculations of Mr. Probodh Chandra 
Sengupta deserve attention. The problems of the eras used 
by the Traikitakas, the early Gangas of Kalinga and a 
Kadamba prince at Halsi, also present difficulties, though 
not allof the same character. Much new information 
regarding the Kusaànas and the Satavahanas has been 
youchsafed to us in recent times. The researches of 
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Mr. M. N. Nagar and Professor V. V. Mirashi may be men- 
tioned in this connection. | 

Several obscure spaces in the spectrum of Gupta history 
and the annals of the Vakatakas and the Maukharis remain 
to be illumined. The researches of Dr. Altekar, Professor 
Mirashi, Dr. D. C. Ganguly, Dr. Sircar and Messrs. 
Jagannath, Y. K. Deshpande, Akhil Bandhu Biswas and 
A. Ghosh merit close study. In regard to the problem 
of the earliest Guptas of the fourth century A.D. tradition 
embodied in dramas and works on poetics of a late date, 
or even in epigraphs composed some five centuries after 
the incidents, can hardly be given equal weight with con- 
temporary inscriptions and coins. The problem of 
Baladitya is scarcely to be solved by ignoring the Sarnath 
record of Prakataditya as is done in a recent publication. 
The relation of the line of Maharaja Sri Gupta with 
Vainyagupta and Krgsnagupta also demands study. The 
role of the early Guptas and the dynasties with which 
they are known to have come into contact, in popu- 
larising Sanskrit and the cult of ‘‘the victorious Bhagavat" 
in the south, deserves as much study as their endeavour to 
revive sacrificial rites in the north. Sufficient attention 
has not, I believe, also been paid to the notice in the Alla- 
habad prasasti of the relation of the imperial government 
in the Ganges valley with the ‘‘dwellers in island'' in tracing 
the history of Indian colonial and cultural expansion in the 
Gupta age. The reference in a Malayan epigraph toa 
Mahanavika from Raktamrttika may be recalled in this 
connection. 

As to the Vakitakas, the need of re-examining some of 
their known records, and of bringing out the full signi- 
ficance of the term rdjya used in reference to territorial 
divisions of their realm, in the light of the Vatsagulma 
grant, is apparent. 

The identity of the Maukhari capital remains, I believe, 
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y yster) y [8 adduced on the point is. — 
kiwan unanimo wms nor conclusive. Among other important 
1 d )blem: s may be: mentioned the origin and order of succession 
det of the early Pallavas, the earliest chronology of the Gangas 
~ . of Talakàd and the relations of the Gurjaras of the Maharaja 
— Kamancaya with those of the Pratiharanvaya. 
A The history of Harsa, which was elucidated by 
T à Drs. Radha Kumud Mookerjee, R. C. Majumdar, Nibarranjan 
a Ray, and R. S. Tripathi, has in recent times attracted a: 
Cs . good deal of attention and an interesting dissertation has 
- . .been contributed by Mr. Nalini Nath Das Gupta. » 
The period from the death of Harsa to the advent of the 
vanguard of the army of Hajjaj early in the eighth century 
A.D. offers another promising field for research. 
| “A notable feature of historical investigation in recent 
years is the attention paid to provincial bistory. The 
Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti has taken in hand the 
reconstruction of the past history of Assam. Welcome 
light is thrown on the early annals of this eastern province 
by the Baragangà epigraph of Bhitivarman brought to 
notice by Dr. Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum. The 
University of the last-mentioned city is making good pro- 
gress with a comprehensive history of Bengal with the co- 
operation of several teachers of the Caleutta University 
besides other scholars. Shorter dissertations on the province 
proceed from the peus of Drs. B. G. Sen, Nibarranjan Ray, 
Mr. Adris Banerjee and Mr. P. Paul. The study of the history 
of eastern India bas been facilitated by the new edition of 
the Ramacaritam with commentaries and an English tran- 
slation by Drs. Majumdar, Basak and Pandit N. Banerji. 
Gujarat claims the attention of Professor H. D. Sankalia 
x and Messrs. D. B. Diskalkar and P. C. Divanji, and Rajput 
v history that of Pandit G. H. Ojha, Dr. H. C. Ray, Pandit 
$ Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Mr. Subimal Datta and others, The 
Lipa Central Provinces form the subject of a detailed study by 
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MOVEMENT TOWARDS THE EASTERN ISLES 


C. Achyuta Menon and their co-workers. The great Andhra | A 


| (৮ 


‘of Tamil land is being explored by Dr. Aiyangar, Rao 
Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, Professor Nilakantha Sastri, — 
Mr. Dikshitar, Mr. Aravamuthan and their colleagues and 
co-workers. | 

In the dim mists of antiquity some scholars discern a 
movement to India of peoples from Malayan and Polynesian 
lands. The waves, if they really came from those regions, 
rolled back, possibly breaking into ripples, in historic times, 
and some oí the most thrilling cbapters of our early history 
are filled by the story of Hindu colonial and cultural 
expansion in the countries and isles of gold (Surarnabhüm: 
and Suvarnadvipa) beyond the Ganges. These lands are 
gradually yielding relies which, though not so old as those 
of Blam and Sumer, have already proved to be of absorbing 
interest. The history of the little bits of ancient Indian 
soil set in the silver sea of the Far East, and the neighbour- 
ing lands whose shores it laves, is being elucidated with 
great industry and devotion by Dr. Majumdar, Professor 
Nilakantha Sastri, Professor Bijan Raj Chatterji, Drs. 
U. N. Ghoshal and  Nibharranjan Ray, Mr. Himangsu 
Sarkar and others. 

Geography, Avhich competent critics regard as an indis- 
pensable foundation for historical studies, 1s receiving atten- 
tion from Drs. Law, S. C. Sarkar and Mr. Sudhakar 
Chatterji. A geography of India which takes full note of 
epigraphic evidence is a desideratum. The study of 
Numismatics, a valuable source ol history, and the only 










story in ik boing pursued 
gst oth sby A r. J: NE Banerji, Am essor Mirashi, | 
kar, De S. K. Chakravarti, Messrs. Rabischandra 
per D. D. Kosambi. "al e 
— There are other branches of history, besides the story 
of. political vicissitudes, which, though hardly capable of 
vying with the latter in satisfying the crave of the human 
dee ind for whatever is exciting and romantic, have never- 
P ‘theless greater attraction for those who are interested in 
| evolution of ideas and institutions in the fields of 
politics, education, sociology, economics, religion and art. 
The study of Indian polity had absorbed the energy 
oe of. some of our most distinguished scholars since the 
nx publication of the Kautiliya Arthasastra. Tt will doubtless 
receive a fresh impetus from the publication of the 
recent works of Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
Drs. N. C. Banerji and N. C. Ganguly. Education in 
» ancient India is claiming the attention of Dr. R. K. 
-- A Mookerjee. Social history is being explored by Drs. R. C. 
| Hazra, J. B. Chowdhury and Mr. Sudhirranjan Das. 
Economic history has a devoted worker in Mr. Atindra 
Nath Bose, while religious history is being dealt with by 
Drs. Barua, Bagchi, N. Dutt, and Mr. Provat Mookerjee. 
Iconography, a subject closely connected with religious 
studies, is claiming increased attention in recent years and 
has attracted the patient industry and penetrating insight 
of Mr. J. N. Banerji, whose important work on Hindu 
Iconography will soon be in the hands of scholars. Among 
other workers in the field mention may be made of 
Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati and Mr. B. C. Bhattacharyya. 
Painting, architecture and some of the minor arts have 
attracted the attention of Mr. G. Yazdani, Mr. O. C. 
Vn Gangoly and several scholars of the younger generation 
82001000706 Messrs D. P. Ghosh, Saraswati, C. C. Dasgupta 
and K. K. Ganguli. 
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The success attained by individual effort is, in not a 
few cases, encouraging. But this does not obviate the 
need for discussion and co-operation in conferences like the | 


present one. ‘‘Historical thinking", says Acton, “is 
better than historical learning.” Itis difficult to conceive 
of a better method of stimulating thought than personal 
contact and exchange of ideas amongst scholars, students 
and enquirers interested in a subject. 

But here a question may be asked as to whether 


historical discussions have any value for the community 


in the midst of which we live, move and have our being, 
whether they add anything to material power and the well- 
being of man. It must be confessed that it is not the 
function of history to supply food and clothing to the poor 
or medicine to the sick. A student of history does not 
practise the commonly understood art of healing, far less 
that of killing. The grand purpose of history is, as pointed 


out by Trevelyan, to emancipate man from the doom pro-_ 


nounced upon him at his birth, of life-long imprisonment 
in a single century and in a single set of material and intel- 
lectual circumstances. In the words of Acton and Southey, 
it enables us to rise above the pressure of time, race and 
environment and live in the company of the ‘mighty minds 
of old’ that no single country or age could produce. The 
past holds in its bosom a great store-house of knowledge 
and experience, à mass of material for the delectation of 
the right-minded, indispensable to the man who, with 
Burke, wants to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief and 
the unpitied calamity ol being repeatedly caught in the 
same snare. Historica] studies are a powerful solvent ol 
superstition and a useful corrective of misconceptions and 
exaggerations. ‘To ignore these studies is to live in a 
twilight of fiction, on A sand-bank of apathy, with the 
roaring currents of time eddying around, oblivious of the 
gems deposited by the stream of history, heedless ol the 
25—1807B 
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| TA ie ০ of politics, of sociology, the historical 
“romance? ind the drama are like grains of gold on the beach 
of the) ar of history. 

Some regard history mainly as a form of literature to 
charm their leisure, or a prop to buttress time-worn ideas, 
ora thread on which to string some pre-conceived moral. 

^e be useful history must never sever its relation to hard. 
- fact. "The living truth about man, both the great and the 
va 2 common folk, must not be discolured by individual fancy 
"c "or disfigured by the heat of partisanship. The historian 
must not project his own broad shadow upon his pages too 
often so as to blur the picture he has taken so much pain 
to paint. ““Tbat man of merit alone deserves praise,” 
says Kalhana, the eminent historian of ancient India, 

“whose language, like that of a judge, in recounting the 
events of the past, bas discarded bias as well as prejudice” 


slāghyah sa eva gunavan rāgadveşabahişkrtā 
- bhiitarthakathane yasya stheyasyeva sarasvati. 


History must be scientific in its method of collecting 
and collating evidence. But it need not be dull. A harmo- 
nious union of scientific precision, literary elegance and 
artistic skill should be tbe aim. It has, however, to be 
admitted that ideal perfection is hard to attain. But the 
attempt is worth making. If we cannot vie with the 
man of science in. enlarging the command of our species 
over nature, or with tbe literary artist in giving solace to 
the wearied mind or the worried soul, we can at least free 
it to a certain extent from the trammels of its surroundings 
and try to make man *'the heir of all. the ages". He may 
if he chooses 

From their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 


He may learn how a great people first becomes con- 
scious of its individuality and develops a soul, How history 
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ceases to be a tale of isolated adventures, or a narration of 
the deeds of individuals or small groups engaged in a 
struggle for bare existence—how it becomes a progressive 
manifestation of the mind of a nation, the process by 
which its soul unfolds itself in political and administrative 
achievement, moral and social regeneration, religious and 
literary endeavour, scientilic and artistic efflorescence. 
Each great people of antiquity had its own characteristic 
marks of development. We may recall in this connection 
the moral fervour of the Hebrew psalmists, the sense of 
beauty and rhythm that marked Periclean Greece, the love 
of law and government that characterised ancient Rome, 
and the perception of unity in diversity that dawned in the 
India of yore. 

The quest for unity with its concomitants `of metta, 
avihisa, anukampü, in a land noted for the extraordinary 
multiformity of its physical aspect, bewildering variety of 
its ethnological and linguistic make-up, and wide 
divergences of its social and religious organisation, gives 
in my opinion the key to its history. There might have 
been cross-currents and under-currents but this seems to 
have been the, or at least one of the, main currents. 
The poet-theologians of the tgve la did not fail to take 
note of the multiplicity of rivers in the land of Saptasindhu 
all losing themselves in one vast sheet of water. The 
majestic heights with gold-hued crests, diademed with the 
starry sky of the north, were synthesised into a single 
being, Himalaya, compared to Visnu himself in later 
poetry :— 

sthüne team sthacaratinanam 
Visnum àahur mantsinah, 


All the sacred shrines merge in one holy stream :— 
tatha decanadi ce’ yam 
sarvatirthabhisambhrta 






| নারি gam. TES devi - 
— — Ganga sarvasaridcara. 


7 Mee d Transcending the superb mountain, the divine stream, 
Š the wonderful panorama of Indian topography, and the 
E surging masses of Indian humanity, was conjured up the 


ax vision of a united country to whom the river was but a 
is | jewelled necklace (Gangaámauktikaharimi), the mountains 
== but ear-ornaments (Himavad-Vindhya-kundala) and the 


inhabitants so many children (santatih). 


uttaram yat samudrasya 
Himavaddaksinanca yat 
varsam tad Bhüratam nama 
Bharati yatra santatil. 


It is not merely the geographical unity of the country 
that came to be realised in the days of yore. The land of 
varnas and jatis, of castes and sub-castes, evolved the 
concept of the giant Purusa in whom all the social orders 
had their being, and the bold declaration is made in the 
Book of Peace of the Great Epic : 


na vi$cso'sti varnanam 
sarcam Brahmam idam jagat. 


The idea of oneness had its influence also in the sphere 
of politics. The concept of Purusa and Mahüàpurusa in the 
domain of sociology, philosophy and religion, had its 
counterpart in the idea of the ekarat or cakravartin, a 
universal emperor, the lord of Jambudvipa. 


- 


A warrior duly crowned, the chief of men ; 
This earth he conquered and then justly ruled, 
Needing no rod or sword or violence, 

But ordering all impartially, he caused 

The clans to grow in fortune, riches, wealth 
Theirs were all pleasures, bis the seven germs. 
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The idea of such a universal ruler :—7ràjà vigvajanina as 
he is called in the Vedas—was apparently before the mind 
of the Atbarvanic poet who wrote the famous laud about 
Pariksit. The idea came very near realisation when Asoka 
welded together the Magadhas, Yonas, Aparantas, Andbras 
and other races inbabiting this land into one political unit. 
Such a cakravarlin many of his successors—Kbaravela, the 
imperial Guptas, Harsa, to name only a few—aspired to be. 
The cakravartin became what he was by parakrama tem- 
pered by a tender regard for tbe well-being of all creatures 
that was enjoined by dharma—porana pakiti, the ancient 
law of India, as it is termed by Agoka. Itis to parakrama 
that the great Maurya attributed his success in making 
his influence felt throughout Jambudvipa (pakamast hi esa 
phale). The famous Allahabad Prasasti speaks of pard- 
krama as the only ally and mark of Samudra Gupta (pard- 
kramaikabandhu, parakramanka). 


These great rulers of men did use their might to subject 
‘the mutually repellent molecules of the bcdy politic to 
the grasp of a superior controlling force ''—the one in 
Kalinga, the other in Aryàvarta. But they never for a 
moment forgot that force divorced from dharma, anukampa 
lokanugraha, the Law of Piety, compassion and kindness 
to mankind, was barren of fruits. The soul of India bad 
responded to the call of suffering in ages past. Did not 
the heart of one of the poet-sages of old melt with grief 
at the sight of a bird being done to death by the cruel 
missile of a fowler? Did not another national poet loudly 
proclaim : 


abhayam sarvabhitebhyo 
yo. dadati mahtpate 
sa gacchati param sthanam 


Visnoh padam anamayam. 








We need not dilate on the kindred teachings of the Jinas 
d the Buddha. These lessons were not lost upon the 


Sw . universal rulers. The agony of the krauñca in the woods 


` 


- 


* 


? 





“had brought into being the Ramayana. The agony of 


- the men of Kalinga was responsible for an avadana not 
- less instructive and inspiring than the story of Rama- 


candra's deeds. 

Many of the successors of Dharmasoka did not fully 
share his religious convictions. Nevertheless, they too held 
up before their minds the ideal of Piyadasi in its essentials. 
A queen-mother of the second century A.D. takes pride 
in the fact that ber royal son who had warded off the 
incursions of barbaric intruders, whose chargers had drunk 
the waters of the three oceans, was at the same time *'' alien 
to hurting life even towards an offending enemy”, 
kitaparadhe pi satujane apānahisā ruci. ‘Two centuries 
later a warrior-poet speaks of his master whose fame had, 
it is said, reached the four seas, as ‘‘full of compassion, 
possessed of a tender heart, (mrduhrdaya, anukampdcat) 
the personification of kindness to mankind" (lokanugraha). 
The tiger-claws of Vydghrapardkrama were it seems 
exchanged for the velvet glove. For was he not Dharma 
prücirabandha? ‘Three centuries roll on and we meet 
another great ruler, who seeks to unite the five Indies and 
proclaims his faith in the following words.* | 


karmand manasá vaca 
kartavyan prünibhir hitam 
Harsenaitat samakhyatam 
dharmarajjanamanuttamam. 


* Vide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 211, 
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Prororyres(?) or SIVA IN WESTERN ASIA 
e 





TA Siva ‘shares with Visnu the homage of the vast majority 
7 E Ihn population. The worship of the deity is, as 
E wel known, traceable back to the early Vedic age. 
haeological evidence has been adduced by scholars, 
" hotably by Sir John Marshall, to prove that tbe cult of a 
E “divinity closely approximating to Siva was already popular 
= in the Indus valley in the third millennium B.C. Atten- 
i tion has been invited particularly to a Mohenjo-daro seal 
3 on which is portrayed a male god who is seemingly three- 
| faced but may have bad four faces. He is seated in the 
typical attitude of Yoga and has his lower limbs exposed, 
suggesting comparison with the Ordhea-Medhra form of 
Siva. The deity has on either side a number of animals: 
a tiger and an elephant on his right and a buffalo and a 
rhinoceros on his left. Beneath the seat of the god are a 

couple of deer.’ 

There can be no doubt that the deity on the Mohenjo- 
daro seal has important points of resemblance with Siva as 
depicted in Chapter 284 of the Santi Parva and Chapters 14 

and 17 of the Anusásana Parva of the Mahabharata.’ The 
epic describes the god both as trisirsha (XII, 254, 12) or 
08765017116 (XIII, 14, 165) and as chaturmukha (XII, 284, 
^ — 83: XIII, 17, 77). He is Digvàsas (ibid., 14, 162) and 

» Ürdhva Linga (17, 46). Ue is further styled Yogesvara 

" (14, 328) and Yogüdhyaksha (17, TT). Above all, he is 
এ Pagupati (17, 79). Among animals brought into special 
relation with him are the tiger (cf. Sürdülarüpa, 17, 48), 





Desi 3 Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, edited by Sir John 
— Marshall, Vol. I, Ch. 5. 
NW z Vatgavisi edition. 
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SIVA AND THE HITTITE GOD TESHUB 201 

the elephant (cf. Vydlaripa 17, 61) and the deer 

- (ef. Mrigabaindrpana, 17, 38). He is clad in a tiger's skin 

(Vydghrajina, 14, 387), and bas an elephant's skin as his 

upper garment (Ndgacharmottarachchhada, 14, 155). He 

is not only the elephant-killer (Gajahd, 17, 48) but also a 

buífalo-destroyer (Mahisaghna, 14, 313). Among his ` 

epithets is Gandalin (17, 91) which suggests a connection 

with Ganda (the rhinoceros?). Gandini is an appellation 
of his consort Durga. 

Striking as are the points of likeness between Siva and 
the Mohenjo-daro deity it is to be noted that one of the 
most distinctive epithets of the epic Siva, viz. Vrisabha- 
paha (Anusásana, 14, 299) or Vrisa-váhana (14, 590), is 
not suggested by anything portrayed on the Mohenjo-daro 
seal mentioned above. In this and some other important 
respects the epic Siva finds a closer parallel in a god 
worshipped by the ancient Hittites in Western Asia in the 
second millennium B.C. This deity is Teshub, the chief 
male member oí the Hittite pantheon." We have re- 
presentations of the god at Malatia, in the sacred gallery at 
Boghaz Keui, in the Zinjerli Sculpture, in the monument 
at Isbekjiir, on a stele at Babylon and also on coins at 
Hierapolis Syraiae. He stands on a bull and has the three- 
pronged thunderbolt as his distinctive weapon. He is also 
represented as bearing a bow, the trident and mace, battle- 
axe and dagger. His spouse is the great mother-goddess 
venerated as Ma in Cappadocia. She was worshipped 
under different names and forms in Anatolia and neighbour- 
ing lands. 

The resemblance between Teshub as represented at the 
places named above, and Rudra-Siva as described in Vedic, 


i Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by James 
Hastings, Vol. VI, pp. 724 ff; Universal History, Vol. 2, pp. 723, 
727, 757. 
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Yd Pu iri nic texts, i is tag — রি ignored. Like 
abuh | Rudra Sis wields the thunderbolt (Rigveda, 2, 38, 


ES. (Triéala, XII, 984, 12; — XIII, 14, 289 and 
S 387), mace (Danda, ibid., 387), battle-axe (cf. Parasvadh- 
; ts ayudha, 17, 99), and pattiga (17, 43) which Nilakantha 


M — explains as a kind of Khadga or sword. 
t “Like Teshub again Siva is Ambika-bharta (Mbh., III, 
e 78, 57), spouse of the mother-goddess, who is referred to 


as Parvati (XIII, 14, 250), Devi (384) and Uma (427), the 
counterpart of the Cappadocian Mà. The consort of Teshub 
stands on a lioness or panther.' Similarly, the consort of 
Siva is in the Puranas simhavahini (Markandeya Purana, 
82. 33). Certain forms of the great mother-goddess of the 
ancient peoples of Western Asia, such as Nanaia and 
Artemis, had the bee for their symbol. Representations 
of these deities with the bee were to be found at Ephesus 
and Susa. Curiously enough, the Indian mother-goddess 
receives in the Markandeya Purdna (91, 49) and the Devi- 
Bhügavata (Bk. 10, 13) the epithet Bhrümari. In this 
form the goddess had killed an Asura named Aruna for the 
good of the world (Mark. 92, 48). Does the story imply 
hostility to rival cults of Assyria or Iran? 

While certain aspects of lIiudra-Siva and his consort, 
mainly detailed in the epic and the Purdnas, recall the 
Hittite T'eshub, other features, which may claim a prior 
date, remind one of Nergal, the Sumerian deity, to whom 
the following hymn is addressed :” ^ 


1 ERE, Hastings, Vol. VI, p. 725; Universal History, 2, 719, 
723, 737. 

2 ‘Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 6,29. For the 
association of Artemia with lions, see also ERE, XII. 189-140, 

2 Carleton, Buried Empires, 204, 
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bharata, XIII, 14, 288, A ete. ), and is armed 
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SATARUDRIYA LITANY 203 


O Lord, enter not into the tavern, 

nor slay the old woman sitting at the ale-bench. 

O Lord, enter not into the council-chamber, 

nor smite the wise elder who is sitting there. 

O Lord, stand not in the playground, 

nor drive the little ones away from the playground. 

Enter not into the place where the music of the harp 
resounds, 

nor drive away the youth who understands the music 
of the harp. 


The prayer quoted above cannot fail to recall the 
Satarudriya Litany of the Yajurveda : 
Do thou no injury to great or small of us, harm not 
the growing boy, barm not the full-grown man. 
Slay not a sire among us, slay no mother here, and 
to our own dear bodies, Rudra! do no harm. 


Harm us not in our seed or in our progeny, harm us 
not in our life or in our cows or steeds. 

Slay not our heroes in the fury of their wrath. We 
with oblations ever call on only thee.’ 


The writer of these lines is conscious of the fact that 
the grand concept of Siva in the Hindu sacred texts can- 
not be explained simply by a reference to a number of 


1 The Texts of the White Yajurveda translated by Ralph T. H. 
Griffith, p. 141. Beltis-Allat or Erishkigal spouse of Nergal, is 
associated with lions like Artemis and the consort of Siva. 
Cf. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, p. 692. Nergal himself was 
represented by a lion, ERE, XII, 149. It may be remembered in 
this connection that in the Anusásanaparva of the Mahābhārata 
Siva is Simha-éárdüla-rüpa. (17, 48). 
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> Kotivars Ps included the hilly — border- 
he northern fringe of Bengal. ক 

sh light on the identification not only of Kokamukha- 
nin bi t also of ‘Himavacchikhara,’ where apparently the 
god é ip temple was situated, is thrown by chapters 219 and 
of the Brahma Purana.” The evidence furnished by the 
above sections of the Purana prove beyond doubt that like 
Svetavarahasvamin, with whom he is associated in the 
j record,” Kokamukha is a form of the Varšha (Boar) incarna- 
tion of Visnu and that the Kokamukhatirtha was in the 
E Himalayan region on the northern fringe of Bengal. 

* — In chapter 219 of the Brahma Purana we have a legend 
| about the origin of the place of pilgrimage styled Koka- 
—  mukhatirtha. It is unnecessary here to enter into the 
details of the story. Jn short, it relates how Visnu in his 
Boar form rescued the divine pitrs who had been engulfed 
in the waters of the Koki, a stream that dashed through 
the Himalayan rocks (sisirüdri). Cf. 


Verse 3 :— 

Pura Kokàjale magnan pitrrnuddhrtavan ০৮০৪ 
Verse 17 :— 

Koketi prathità loke sisinaprisamasrita 
Verse 36 :— 


KOKAMUKHE pitrganam salile nimagnam 
Devo dadarga sirasütha. Silam vahantam 


- 
= 


"P 





+ Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 829, fn. 2. 


3 WVangavasi edition, pp. 800 ff, 928 ff. 

^ My attention has been drawn, since the above as printed, 
to JPAS, XXVI (1930) Art. 10 by J. C, Ghosh (‘Was Kalidisa, a 
Bengah?''. I do not agree with the main contention of Mr. Ghosh. 
See also Skanda Purdnam, Visnukhanda, Vehkatácala-máhátmyam, 
ch. 36, where we find mention of Svetavardha the associate of 
Kokümukha of the plates, 
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Verse 39 :— 
KA, PE AENG BAE pitarah kauakojjvalàh st 
Kokamukhe gatabhayah krla devena Visnund = 
Verse 114 :— j ০ x 
Kokapi tirtliasahità 50774111816 GIRIRAJANI A Ry 


It is added that the sanctity of the Kokamukhatirtha 
was due to the presence of the Varaha form of Visnu. Cf. 


Verse 106 :— 
Koka naditi vikhydtd girirájasamüsrità | 
tirthakotimahüpunyà MApRÜOPAparipalita 

Verse 167 :— 
asyamadya prabhrti vai nivatsyamyaghanasakrt 
VARAUAdarganam punyam püjanam bhuktimuklidam 


Verse 116 :— 


evam mayoktam varadasya Visnoh 
KOKAMUKHE dityd-VARAHAROIAM 


It may be noted in this connection that according to the 
same legend - Narakasura, who sprang from the union of 
Visnu in bis Boar form with the goddess Mahi or Chaya, 
and was made lord of the city of Pragjyotisa by his Divine 
Father, was born. in the Kokamukhafirtha in the Hima- 
.layas.! "The story apparently points to the proximity of the 
holy spot in question to Pragjyotisa in Kámarüpa (Lower 
Assam and North Bengal to the east of the Karatoya). In 
the Gupta period, the sacred site is known to have fallen 
within the limits of the Kotivarsavisaya (district) of the 
Pundravardhanabhukti (province) in North Bengal. 


í (Cf, Verses 114-115: 


Chaya mahimayi krodi pindaprasanavrmhita 
garbhamddaya sa#raddha Vadrahasyaiva sundari 
tato'syah prabhavat putro Bhaumastu Narakdásurah 
Pragjyotisafica nagaramasya dattanca Visnuna, 
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4০৮০ muktva pitaram pranamya 

“gatva ca Kokamukhamagratirtham 
Visnum samürüdhya VARAHARUPAM 
avüpa siddhim manujarsabho' sau 


Ch. 229, Verse 86. 


In passing it may be pointed out that the Damodarpur 
inscription noticed above is of great importance for the 
study of the religious history of anceint Bengal. In the 
first place, it points to the prevalence of the cult of the 
avataras of Visnu in Bengal during the Gupta age.’ 


!' Cf. my remarks on the disappearance of the independent 


worship of the vyühas except Vasudeva, and the growing popularity 
of the avatdras, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect., 2nd ed. 
p. 176. The votaries of the cult of Visnu and his avatáras were 
doubtless styled Bhagavata—a sectarian designation that | was known 


to Indian epigraphy from the time of the Besnagar inscription” of 


Heliodoros to the age of the Guptas and their successors. Another 
designation, 17700171760) is met with in the Epic, the Paficarfitra 
Samhitüás, the Harsacarita of Bina, the Brahma Purana and other 
works. A suggestion has been offered in recent times that Bhigavat- 
ism was completely different from the Paficaritra cult in the Gupta 
period, and that while the former was specially associated with 
the avatdravdda, the latter stood for the  vyühavüda, But the 
existence of the Püficarütras na a sect distinct from the Bhdagavatas 
in the Gupta age is extremely problemntical. The epithet 
Pañcarñtra is not prefixed to the name of any personage of importance . 
in Gupta inscriptions or coin legends in the same way as Sitvata, 


or Bhágavata, thus casting doubt on its prevalence os a rival sectarian - 


designation in the Gupta age. The Harsacarita which does make 
separate mention of Bhdgavatas and Püficarüfras is n post-Gupta 
work. The commentator on the words regards both the sects as 


+ 


U ite on ‘the 
রাস dde — e stock of 
Thi s section only corroborates the informa- 
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. Secondly, it demonstrates the existence, even in that early 

| period, of a belief in different varieties (Svetavarāha, 
‘Kokamukha) of the Varaha form of Visnu. It is clear 
that as early as the fifth century A.D. not only were 
avatüras worshipped in Bengal, but the conception of 
different variations of the same avatara had developed.' 


Visnuites; but he never suggests that the line of demarcation between 
the two follows the supposed cleavage between the upholders of the 
avatüáraváda and the vyühaváda respectively. In the Padma Tantra, 
Bhágavata and Paficaratrika are referred to as synonymous terms, 
and the Paficaratra Samhitüs pay devotion to the avatdras as well as 
the vyahas. Even in the Caitanyacaritdmrta, there is no suggestion 
that the avatáravüda is the doctrine exclusively of the Bhdgavatas 
and the vyühaváda of the Pāñcarātras, In the Brahma Purdna 
the Mahabhagavata Akrura pays homage to the four Vyühas (ch. 
190.102), The Paficharütra-vidhüna contemplates worship of the 
Vyühas as well as the avataras including Mahavariha (Chs. 48-49), 

' Gopinath Rao (Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, 
pt. ip pp. 132 ff) notices three different conceptional types of the 
Varalia avatdra, namely, (i) Bhüvarüba, Adivarüha or Nrvarübha, 
(ii) Yajiavaraha and (iii) Pralayavaráha. The relation of second type 

“with Svetavarüha is apparent from Skanda Purana, Visnukhanda cited 
- above. The Eran inscription of Toramünpa (Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind., 
Vol: IIT, p. 159) refers to the Boar form of Visnu ‘‘who in the act 
of lifting up the earth (out of the waters) caused the mountains to 
tremble with the blows of (his) hard snout; (and) who is the pillar 
(for the support) of the great house which is the three worlds". Cf. 


jayati dharanyuddharane ghanaghonághátaghürnnitamahidharah 
devo Varáhamürttistrailokyamahágrhastambhah 


The reference here may be to No. (i) of Gopinath. "Tbe cult 
of the boar may have been, like that of the divine apes, snake gods 
and goddesses, ete, of folk (popular) origin, later engrafted on 
Vaisnavism and other important creeds. 
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de. Souris as 1908 an 7৮401 south Indian scholar, 


“Professor Sundaram Pillai, remarked that ‘the scientific 
historian of India ought to begin his studies with the basin 


of the Krsna, of the Cauvery, of the Vaigai, rather than 
with the Gangetic plain’. That there is some force in this 
observation it is impossible to deny. Whether one ought 
to begin with the Brahmaputra or the Kaveri, the Indus 
or the Tamraparni, it cannot be gainsaid that a history of 
India must take due note of all the various strands that 
enter into the texture of its composite culture. 

There has been a welcome change in this matter in 
recent times. But one difficulty felt by upper Indian 
scholars is their inability, a thorough lack of knowledge of 
Tamil, to explore the Tamil works which are the reposi- 
tories of the culture of the land of the Kural, the Naluyira 
Prabandham and the Tevaram. This difficulty is, however, | 
being lessened to some extent by the translation of a few 
of the south Indian classics. We shall refer to one of 
them, namely, the Silappadikaram, translated with an intro- 
— and notes by Mr. V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitar. 
The Silappadikaram is one of the most suggestive works of 
Tamil literature and Mr. Dikshitar has earned the gratitude 
of all by making its contents intelligible to a wider circle of 
students than bas hitherto been the case. 

“The Lay of the Anklet" furnishes valuable data for the 
proper study of ancient Indian geography, political history, 
administration, social and economic conditions, religious 
beliefs and mythology, ethnology and other branches of 
knowledge. But to be of help in exploring a definite epoch 
the facts that it yields must be capable of being dated at 


- 
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least approximately. It is to the chronological question 
that we shall confine ourselves in this brief note. 

There has been no unanimity among even south Indian 
scholars about the date of the work. One group of writers 
would assign to it a date in the second half of the second 
century A.D." basing their conclusions largely on the 
‘Gajabahu synchronism’, the mention of the  Nurruvar- 
Kannar identified by Kanakasabhai and those who follow 
him with the Satakarnis, and the absence of reference to 
the Pallavas. Others again, including the renowned Diwan ` 
Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai,? prefer a much later 
age on such data as the mention of a weekday, and 
on astronomical and historical grounds in general. One 
scholar seems to doubt the reading swan@ (Gajabahu) and 
prefers the alternative Kaval (s7«€).* 


It is not our purpose to 'get lost in minutiae', but to 
concentrate attention on some of the main points. Even 
admitting the reading Kayavagu to be correct, it is well 
to remember, as pointed out by the translator himself, that 
there are two Gajabàahus mentioned in the Ceylon chronicles. 
The first king who bore that name ruled in the second 
century A. D. and the second one a millennium later. There 
are details in the Silappadikaram which, to our mind, 
accord more with conditions in the later epoch than with 
those of the earlier age. 

We may turn to an interesting passage in the Lay 
which runs:—'My eyes will never forget the sight of your 
advancing elephant in the midst of Tamil hosts which 
destroyed the joint forces of Konkanar, Kalingar, the cruel 


1 JDikshitar, Silappadikaram, 359; Nilakanta Sastri, The 
Pandyan Kingdom, 19. 

2 See Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., 20, 22. 

a P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, History of the Tamils, 575 f. 
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ngalar, — PCRM for their 
mer: অক and the noribern “Aryas.”” ` 

i ‘The region to which the term ‘Konkanar’ refers is 

aA Ante | kn ywn to several inscriptions | of the second century 

En A.D a: But the name used in those records is invariably 

di 5 2০81 The name Konkan is not met with in epi- 

graphs till a much later period. The mention of ‘Banga ar’ 

Wk. x even more significant. While Vanga occurs as early 

| ~- asthe Sanskrit epics, the Dharmasütras, the Nagarjuni- 

= kopa and Mebarauli inscriptions, the form Vangala is 

decidedly late and is not met with in any epigraph before 

— the eleventh century A.D., from which date it becomes 

familiar even to south India as we learn from the Tirumalai 

Inscription of Rajendra Chola I Gangaikonda. The inclu- 

sion of Benares within the middle country certainly accords 

with the view of Rajagekhara (c. 900 A. D.)' as pointed 

out by the translator, but not with the earlier Brabmanical 

definition 1n. the legal code which fixes Prayüga as the 

eastern boundary. As to the Nurruvar-Kannar the first 

part of the expression seems to be only a qualifying adjec- 

tive as 'Kannar'. alone finds mention later on.‘ There is 

no epigraphic evidence to suggest that Satakarni is the 

name of a whole race of kings or that rulers of the family 

had a ‘fleet of boats’ on the holy Ganges. The epithets 

tisamuda-toyapita-vahana ° and trisamudradhipati® applied to 

its greatest kings as well as the designation Dakhinapatha- 

pati, limit their dominion to peninsular India. On the 

other hand, Karna is, in the Mahabharata and the Purdnas, 

















t Dikshitar, op. cit., 280, 

^ Luder's List, Nos. 965, 1018, 1123. : 
° WDikshitar, op. cit., 217. 

* Tb., 300. 

* Epigraphia Indica, 8. 60. 

* Harshacharitam, ed. by K. P. Parab (1918), 251. 
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certainly associated with. the Ganges and there is epigraphic e. 
evidence. that a section of the Gurjaras who figure in. west 
Indian history from the sixth to the eighth century A.D. 
describe themselves as belonging to the Karnanvaya ` 
(mahati Karnánvaye).! Rulers of this group were admitted- 
ly feudatories and the main centre of Gurjara power Jay — 
farther to the north. In this connection it is permissible ` 
to refer to the evidence of the sister epic, the Manimekhalat, ie 
which makes mention of ‘a temple of the most beautiful 
workmanship (in Pubar) built by the Gujaras’.* Among O ক 
other builders figure ‘mechanics from Maradam' (Maha- : 
rastra) a country whose present name cannot be traced 
back to a period earlier than the fourth century A. D. and 
is absolutely unknown to epigraphs of the second century. 

The absence of reference to the Pallavas is an argumen- 
tum ex silentio and can be explained by the fact that the 
Pallavas had -been replaced by the great Cholas when the 
Lay of the Anklet received its final shape. The frequent re- 
ferences to victorious expeditions to the Ganges and beyond 
recall the triumphs of Gangaikonda and of the Pandyas 
of the Sinnamanur Plates eulogized in the words mahipati- 
nam Himüchalaropitas$üsanünüm. In the ‘Great Kanchi’ * 
we may have a punning allusion to the metropolis of the 
imperial Pallavas and their successors. 

The Silappadikaram not only refers to a Friday” but 
to the ‘twelve signs of the zodiac’. It is well known that 
the names of the zodiacal divisions were taken from the 


m 


* = 


! Indian Antiquary, 13. 77. 

2 S, K., Aiyangar, The Beginnings of South Indian History, 137. 

3 Dikshitar, op. cit., 288. The reference to the 'Kanchis' is 
paralleled by the allusion to ‘our Vanji garland’ as well as to ‘the 
golden city of unflowering Vanji’. ‘The play upon words, similar in 
sound but different in meaning, is unmistakable. 

4 Dikshitar, op. cit., 268. 

. Ib., 208. 





t j EANN are ET — in the 
— of ০৯, Scholars who differ in 
| ries ibo chronological value of such references have 
2 why, if the weekdays were known from the 
| se cond | century A. D., they are not used for purpose of 
| A i dati Dg in epigraphic records till we come to the fifth 
century. 

© Í should not, however, be taken to suggest that all the 
—— material contained in the work under review is late. Some 
= of it may be old. In particular the ‘lady jumping upon. the 
dep. black bull" cannot fail to recall the vaulting women pictured 
— — jn the prehistoric art of the Indus valley and Crete. 

: — To sum up, the Silappadikaram may have made use of 
be es old bardic material, but the work as a whole can hardly be 
E dated as early as the second century A. D. 
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CHAPTER XX ` 


* _ BENIYA টা SANG, 4 


Tadi No — endowed with so much vigour and ; 


ability appeared on the throne of Girivraja since the days — 


of the legendary Jarasandha, and few will dispute bis claim 
to be regarded as the founder of that imperial power which 
in the time of the Nandas probably spread as far as the 
Godavari' and under the Mauryas dominated almost the 
whole of Non-Tamil India from the Hindukush to the 
Venkata Hills. Unfortunately the history of this king is 
still obscure and even the nam> of his dynasty is not known 
for certain. No Bina or Sandbyakara has left a faithful 
account of the king’s pedigree and no Harisena or Ravi- 
kirti has left a genuine record of bis military exploits. A 
few fac s regarding this monarch may, however, be gleaned 
from Buddhist literature, the credibility of which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, must remain an open 
question. 

We have already stated that the very name of Bimbi- 
sira’s family is not known forcertain. The old orthodox 
view based on Pauranic evidence is that Bimbisara was a 
descendant of a king named Sisuniga, and belonged to what 
is known as the Saisuniga dynasty. But this view has 
been combated by scholars like Geiger and Bhandarkar on 
the ground that the Pali chronicles of Ceylon clearly dis- 


1 'Theextension of the Nanda Empire as far south as the Goda- 
vari appears probable from the evidence of the Hüthigumpha Inscrip- 
tion and the existence on the Godüvnari of a city called * Nau Nand 
Dehra ' (Nander ; Macauliffe's Sikh Religion, V, p. 230). 







Te ‘represent | the latter as ca late successor, “and not as an 
ncestor of the first named sovereign. 

, The inclusion of Baranasi and Vaiéali within Sisunaga’s 
“Gominions seems also to suggest that he came after Bimbi- 
x "sira and his son Ajatasatru who were the first to establish 
= Magadhan authority in those regions, and thus tends to 
= confirm the evidence of the chronicles. The Pauranic 
yr statement that Sisuniga destroyed the power of the 
á Pradyotas of Avanti, and the tradition recorded in the 
Malalankd@ravatthu that the citv of Rajagrha lost her rank 
of metropolis from his time, point to the same conclusion. 

A welcome light on the problem of Bimbisara’s lineage 
comes from an unexpected quarter. The Buddhacarita of 
Aévaghoss, % contemporary of Kaniska, informs us that 
when ‘Srenya’, the lord of the country of the Magadhas, 
visited Buddha on the Pándava Hill’, the latter addressed 
him as a scion of the Haryanka Kula (Játasya haryan- 
kakule viśāle, xi. 2), the family whose ensign is Hart. 


Cowell takes the word Hari to mean ‘lion’. But the word 


has also the sense of 'snake' and the latter interpretation 


would be in keeping with the theory of Professor Bhandar- 
kar who finds in the name of Nàüga-Dasaka, a descendant 
of Bimbisira, proof of the fact that these kings belonged 
to the “Naga” dynasty. Whatever be the right interpreta- 
tion of the term 'Haryanka Kula’, it cannot be denied that 
it was the traditional name of Bimbisára's dynasty in the 
first century of the Christian era, and, in the absence of 
earlier and more reliable evidence to the contrary, should - 


be preferred to designations found in Paurainic chronicles of 
the Gupta period. 


1 Tt is not altogether improbable that the name of the Hill is 


derived from the Pandavas who are known to have come to Girivraja 
in the time of the legendary king Jarasandha, 








CHAPTER XXI 


‘Tar ASOKA CHAKRA’'—ITs SYMBOLISM 


Since the attainment of the status of an equal member 
of the (British) Commonwealth of Nations by India the 
Government of this country has taken two momentous 
steps; one, the replacement of the Union Jack by a 
Tricolour Flag, in the centre of which appears the design 
of the wheel (chakra) found on the abacus of the Sarnath 
Lion Capital of Asoka; and the other, the adoption of a 
new seal with the design of the aforementioned capital 
itself. This has aroused a fresh interest amongst not only 
experts but public in general in the crowning sculptures of 
the Agokan pillars, particularly the one that once graced 
Sarnath, i.c., Isipatana-Migadaya (Deer Park near Benares) 
of ancient times. The latter, as is well known, is composed 
in an ascending order of a bell-shaped(? inverted lotus) 
capital; an abacus on which are carved in high relief an 
elephant, a galloping horse, a bull and a lion, placed be- 
tween four wheels, and finally a drum on which stand four 
roaring lions back to back, which once supported a great 
wheel of which only fragments now remain. 

Vogel thought that the four animals that appear on the 
abacus are merely ornamental motives.' But other scholars 
have read a symbolism in them. Smith took them as 
symbolic of four cardinal points.’ Bloch conjectured that 
they represent the gods Sürya, Indra, Siva and the goddess 
Durga, and indicate the subordination of these Brahma- 
nical deities to the Buddha and his Dharma." Daya Ram 


1 Daya Ram Shani, Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath, 41 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (1911), SOF. 
3 Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath, 41. 
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han i hel | ; the drum with the four animals is meant 
ese it e Anotatta Lake, one of the sacred lakes of 
e in which the Buddha t ok his bath. He 
| ev attention, in this connection, to a Buddhist text in 


* ios character which describes and illustrates the lake 


as having four mouths guarded by a horse, a dragon, a 

bull and an elephant. Yuan Chwang expressly mentions 
that the Sarnath “Pillar was erected by Agoka at the spot 
at which the Buddha, having attained enlightenment, first 


preached his religion.* This fact, taken together with the 


well-known influence of the teaching of Buddha- Sakyamuni 
on Agoka, has naturally led many scholars to interpret the 
capital in the light of the famous Buddhist treatise called the 
Dhamma-chakka-ppacattana Sulta which is concerned with 
the First Sermon of the Buddha at Isipatana-Migadaya." 
The wheels, according, to this interpretation, symbolize 
‘the Turning of the Wheel of Law’ by the Buddha, while 
the lions are intended to typify Sakyasimha, ‘the Lion of 
the Sakya Race’ or the Buddha himself.‘ Attention may 
also be drawn to the fact that in Buddhist symbolisms the 
elephant represents the Conception, the bull the date of 
the Nativity, and the horse the Great Departure of the 


^ Ibid, See also Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names, I, O5f, 

> Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, 50. The Sarnath Inscription 
of Kumürndewi (EI., IX, 325, 328; records that she restored ‘the 
Lord of the Turning of the Wheel (Dharmachakra Jina) in accordance 
with the way tn which he existed in the days of Dharmidgoka, the 
ruler of men.’ If a fact, this points to the existence of human 
representation of the Buddha even as early as the time of Agoka. 
Use of images of gods in the Maurya period is testified by Patafijali, 

* Inthe inscription of mediaeval times the monasteries found at 
Sarnath were known as ‘Dharmarijika’, 'Dharmachakra' and 'Sad- 
Dbarma-chakra-pravartana-vihüra' | (Gaudalekhamala, 103; Guide 
to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath,1). 

* Marshall, ASR., AR., 1904-5, 
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Lord." In other words, the whole composition of the 
Sarnath Capital may be taken to represent the principal 
events in the life of the Buddha till the time of the First 
Sermon, the only missing link being the Bodhi-druma 
representing the Enlightenment. 

The above interpretation doubtless has much force and 
reason in support of it. But one should at the same time 
note the omission on the Sarnath abacus of the figure of 
deer which is generally, though not invariably, associated 
with wheel in the sculptural representation of the incident 
of the Dharmachakrapravartana at the Decr Park in the 
post-Maurya age? and which one reasonably expects could 
have been very appropriately used by Asoka on the pillar 
in question. Again, it is no doubt true that the Buddha is 
often compared with the lion, and his preaching with 
sthandda or the roar of lion in several early Buddhist texts.” 
But be is invariably described in early literature as Sakya- 
Muni, an expression used by Asoka himself, and not Sakya- 
sirnba which is unknown to Asokan epigrapby. 

Attention may now be invited to another early Buddhist 
text, namely, the Chakkavalti-Sihanada Sutta, which 
possibly affords a clue to the proper appreciation of the 
Sarnath Capital with its chakra and crowning lions. It 
was preached by the Buddha to the monks at Matula in 
Magadha, and contains the story of Dalhanem, who was 
‘a sovereign overlord, a righteous king ruling in righte- 
ousness, lord of the four quarters of the earth, conqueror, 
the protector of his people (Chakkacatti dhammiko dhamma- 
raja chaturanto vijitavi janapadallhadvariya-ppatto), who 
lived in supremacy over this earth to its ocean 

! Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 21, In Hindu mytho- 
logy the bull is sometimes taken to represent Justice or Virtue 
personified. Ci. Vrisho hi bhagavan Dharmo (Manu, VIII. 16). 

2 For wheel associated with deer, see Foucher, op. cit., Plates 


IV, XIX, and without the animal, Plates IIT, XXVIII. 
^ Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali-Engliah Dictionary (1925), 173. 
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2 — ‘bounds, having conquered it, not by the scourge, not by 
MA “the sword, but by righteousness (so imam pathavim sagara- 
৮৯ x — adandena asatthena” dhammena — abhivijiya 


p = &ajjhávasati). It further expatiatos upon the Aryan duty 
M ot a chakravarti ruler to live ‘on the law of truth and 

righteousness (Dhamma), honouring, respecting and revering 
` it, doing bomage to it, hallowipg it'..... “HEE providing 


‘the right watch, ward and protection for his own folk, for 

the army, for the nobles. for vassals, for Brahmins and 
householders, for town and country dwellers, for the religious 
world, and for beasts and birds’. 

K The above description undoubtedly contains the Buddhist 
idea of an all-conquering temporal ruler, as opposed to 
his counterpart in the religious world. It further recalls 
the following passage of the Anguttara Nikdya : 


chakkavatti ahum raja Jambusandassa issaro 
muddhàabhisiito khattiyo manussddhipati ahum 
adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavim imam 
asüáhasena dhammena samena manusdsiyd 
dhammena rajjam kürelvà asmin pathavimandale. 


The known facts of Asoka’s life after the Kalinga War, 
who deprecated conquest through arrow (sarasake eva vijaye); 
who proclaimed that the chief conquest was the conquest 
by righteousness (Dhammavijaya), and that he had won 
this repeatedly among his borderers and 'even as far as at 
the distance of six hundred yojanas', where his Hellenistic 
contemporaries were ruling; whose solicitude for his 
people, for Brahmanas and Sramünas as well as for beasts 
and birds is eloquently borne out by his epigraphs, certainly 
show that be was considered as a likeness or a prototype of 
Dalhanemi.' In the Divydvaddna he is actually described 
as a chaturbhaga chakravartti Dhármiko Dharmarajo 2 


' Another monarch of this type was Maha-Sud as 
in the Mahásudassana Sutta. EN assana mentioned 


^ Bhandarkar, Afoka, 2nd ed., 237. 
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The Chakkavatti-Sihandda-Sutta, as well as several 
other early texts, e.g. the Mahdsudassana Sutta, the Maha- 
padana Suita, the Ambattha Sutta, describe the chakkavatti 
as the possessor of seven precious things (sat/aratanasam- 
annágato), namely, the chakkaratana (‘the Treasure of 
the Wheel’), the Hatthiratana (‘the Treasure of the 
Elephant’), the Assuratana (‘the Treasure of the Horse"), 
the Maniratana (‘the Treasure of the Gem’), the /tthtratana 
(‘the Pearl among Women’), the Ghapatiratana «(the 
Commoner), and the Parinayakaratana (‘the Treasure of 
the Councillor’).' What is worthy of note is that in early 
Buddhist literature the wheel is not invariably associated 
merely with the First Sermon of the Lord. It is an 
essential attribute of a chakravarti ruler, 'the symbol of a 
monarch's conquering cfficacy, the wheel of his chariot 
rolling over his dominions'.! We are told that travelling 
through the air it appears only before the king of a warrior 
race, an anointed king who has purified himself, and 
following it to the various quarters of tbe world the king 
becomes a chakravarti. Epic references also show that 
the chakra was the mark of universal sovereignty and 
apparently represented the wheel of the monarch's chariot. 
Compare : 


yavad avartate chakram tāvatī me vasundhara. 
(Ram., 11, 10, 36) 

param ch-abhipraydtasya chakram tasya mahdtmanah 

bhavishyatyapratihatam salatam chakravarttinah. 
(Mbh., I, 73, 30) 


' For jewels associated with a chakravarti ruler. see also Vishnu 
Purana, 57 08-71. 

2 Rhys Davids and Stede op. cit., BA. The chakkaratana, as 
described in Pali texts, has thousand spokes. In lithic representa- 
tions we find a lesser number. The wheels on the Sarnath abacus 
have twenty-four spokes each. It does not seem that any special 
significance attaches to this figure. 
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* je cha bahubhir | yajnair yatha Sakro Marutpatih. 

Š Ai (Mbh.; I, 74, 127, 129) 
E এ. গু Buddhist texts noted above also say that riding 
up on his hatthiratana and the assaratana the chakravarli 
^7 eóu "pass over along the broad earth to its very ocean 
| uu. That horses were yoked to chariots needs no 

special mention, while the use of the elephant for the same 
- purpose is referred to by Nearchus.* As for the bulls or 

bullocks, Strabo, on the authority of Megasthenes, bears 
— witness to their use for transporting engines of war, food 
for the soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other military 
requisites in the days of the Mauryas.' Another classical 
writer refers to races of chariots drawn by oxen, with horses 
on either sides, which was in vogue in Pátaliputra presum- 
ably in the time of the same dynasty, We thus see that 
while the chakra may symbolize the chariot of an all-con- 
quering monarch, three of the animals on the Sarnath abacus 
may also be connected with his vehicle, or at least with the 
extension of his influence far and wide. Finally, the lion 
undoubtedly typifies the might of a chakravartt. Emperors 
are not unoften compared with this mighty beast of forest 
in Indian as well as non-Indian literature. Lion-tbrone and 
lion-gate are counted among their other attributes, and the 















1 For the significance of the word chakra in chakravartin, see 
Nilakanta Sastri's Presidential Address, Indian History Congress, 
Third Session, Proceedings, 267ff. 

z Cambridge History of India, T, 405. ef. also Seltman, Greek 
Coins, p. 229; T.A. XT. 125. 

* MeCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 88. 
Monahan, Early History of Bengal, 172, Ramayana, 11, 70. 29 
refers to chariots drawn by carnels, horses, cows and asses. 
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lion-roar (simhanáda) indicates a war-ery, a cry challenging —— 
rivals to battle. In this light the four rowing lions sitting 
back to back and directing their gaze to tbe four quarters 
of the earth assumes new significance. — 
‘The birth of Ajatasatru and the enlightenment of the ` 
Buddha took place in the same country and the same age, | 
and they met in Rajagriha as Charles V and Martin Luther xs 
did at Worms. The symbol of aggressive imperialism stood - 
face to face with the preacher of piety and morality, a : 
leader of a movement that was destined to convulse a | 
continent. The twoideolozies did not long remain apart. 
They were harmonized and the magician who worked the 
miracle was Dharmagoka who combined in himself the 
imperial tradition of bis forebears as well as the spiritual 
fervour of the age of the Sakyas.'* The Sarnath Capital 
stands as a monument of this harmony between two oppos- 


! The expressions sim/a-ydna and simka-ratha (Monier-Williams, 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1213) show that lions are also associated 
with chariot in Indian mythology. 

The lion motif is found in Western Asia at a much early date. 
It has been suggested that the Mauryan sculptors were familiar with 
Perajan art tradition, while others have detected Greek influence on 
Mauryan art. The treatment of muzzle and paws of the Sarnath 
lions, we are told, is reminiscent of Khorsabad and Persepolis (René 
Grousset, The Civilizations of the East (India), 89). Another scholar 
points out the similarity of the treatment of the hair of these animals 
to those found at Halicarnasus in Asia Minor (IA., 1008, 278). It is 
worth while to remember, in this connection, not only the existence 
of political and social contact between India and the Western world 
during the Maurya Period, but also the presence of a considerable 
number of foreigners in the Mauryan metropolis which necessitated 
the appointment of special officers, including physicians and judges, 
to look to their needs. 

° Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, Sth ed., 


188-89, 
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CHAPTER XXII 
OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN POST-MAURYAN DYNASTIES 


The political history of the centuries immediately 
following the disintegration of the Maurya Empire is still 
somewhat obscure. Scraps of information may, no doubt, 
be gleaned from literature, inscriptions and coins, but it is 
no easy task to weave them into a coherent narrative. The 
literary tradition embodied in the Puranas is not always 
confirmed or elucidated by epigraphic or numismatic testi- 
mony, and stray names furnished by inscriptions and coins 
are not, in several cases, capable of presentation in the 
shape of a connected story. 


The Bhavisydnukirtana section of the Puranas, which 
deals with ““ future '' kings and is regarded by some as the 
most systematic record of Indian historical tradition, 
ignores many ruling families and tribes whose existence is 
vouched for by contemporary archaeological evidence. 
Moreover, the designations applied by the Puranic texts to 
a number of royal lines, for example the families of Simuka 
and '* Nakhapina’’, are not confirmed by epigraphs. ‘The 
order of succession, too, does not in all cases accord with 
archaeological testimony. For instance, the only Apilaka 
known to the Purānic passages that deal with the so-called 
Andhra kings is placed very early in the list. Numismatic 
evidence, on the other hand, suggests that Siva-Sri-Apilaka 
should be classed with later rulers of the family like 
Sri-Yajüa-Satakarni. There are also some important 
omissions in the Puranic lists. The cases of Sakti-Sri- 


! Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, X., 
1036-37, p. 225. 
90 —1867HR 
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m and ) t Sri-Kum ibha Satakarni ' may be mentioned in this 
EET — These facts should be borne in mind in utilis- 
ing the testimony of the Puranas for the reconstruction of 
the history not only of the Satavabanas but of other lines 


| 4 as well. pò 

|. According to Purānic evidence the immediate successors 
~ Ofthe Mauryas were the Sungas, a line that is taken to 
F commence with Senüni Pusyamitra. There are two well- 


known epigraphs found at Bharhut in Central India which 
refer to the sovereignty of the Sungas, and Pusyamitra 
himself is mentioned in an Ayodhya Inscription." But the 
last-mentioned record does not style Pusyamitra as a Sunga 
and the Sunga records at Bharhut have no reference to that 
king, his son or grandson. According to the most recent 
view* the Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabhüti mentioning 
‘“the reign of the Sugas'' (Sungas) is to be classed with 
the epigraphs of Indrügnimitra and Brahmamitra and 
assigned to the earlier part of the first century B.C., and 
not to the age of Pusyamitra and Agnimitra who flourished 
in the second century B.C. It may be remembered in this 
connection that the dynastic designation Suüga is applied 
to Pusyamitra and his progeny only in the Puranas, It is 
not used in reference to the great Sendni and bis son in the 
Divyavadana, the Maülavikügnimitram or even in the 
Harsacaritam? which mentions the dynastic revolution in- 
volving the overthrow of the last of the imperial Mauryas 
by Pusyamitra. The name of Sunga is, no doubt, known 


* Of the Akola hoard, referred to by Mr. Mirashi at the meeting 
of the Numismatic Society held on 17th December, 1939. 
* Lüders, List of Brahmi Inseriptions Nos. 687, 688. 


Ec. ° J.B.O.R.S., X (1924), p. 208 ete. 
| * Marshall, Foucher and Majumdar, Monuments of Sdfichi, I., 
l p: 271. 


* PratijRádurbalamnea — baladar&anavyápadesa dar&itddegasain yah 
Sendnirandryo Mauryam Bghadratham pipesa Pusyamitrah sváminam. 
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to the last-mentioned text, but Bana, the author, applies it 
not to the commander who overthrew Brbadratha Maurya 
but to the ruler killed by the- emissaries of Vasudeva 
(Künvaáyana). The dynastic connection of this prince 
(Devabhüti) with "Pusyamitra rests entirely on  Purànic 
evidence and receives no confirmation from independent 
sources. It is well known how the Puranas mix up dynas- 
ties or collateral lines of rulers claiming descent from the 
same legendary hero. "Ihe Sakyas of Kapilavastu, for 
instance, are represented as ancestors of Prasenajit of Kosala, 
a prince described as a son of Hàhula and a grandson of 
Siddbartha :— 

Suddhodanasya bhavita Siddhartho Rahulah sutah 

Prasenajit tato bhavyah Ksudrako bhavita tatah 


Sis$unága who, according to the Puranas, rose to power 
having taken away the glory of the Pradyotas (hatva tesam 
yasah — krtsnam) is represented by those texts as 
belonging to the same family as  Bimbisara and 
Dargaka and is actually described as their ancestor. 
This goes not only against the testimony of Buddhist litera- 
ture which clearly distinguishes between the line of Bimbi- 
sara und the later family of Sisunaga, but also against the 
evidence of two plays attributed to Bhasa (the Svapna- 
Vasavadattam and the Pratijid-Yaugandhardyana) and a 
verse ascribed to Kalidasa? which makes  Pradyota, 
Udayana (Vatsaraja) and Dargaka contemporaries. As in 
the case of the so-called ‘‘ Saisunigas’’ so also in the case 
of the so-called Sungas the possibility is, therefore, not 
precluded that the Puranas may have included under the 
name Sunga two distinct groups of kings, viz., the line of 


| Atistrisahgaratam anafigaparavasam Sungam amdtyo Vasudevo 
Devabhuütidüsiduhitrà devi-vyánjanuyàa vīitajīvitamakārayat. 

Harsacaritam, Parab's edition (1918). Uechvisa VI. p. 199. 

2 Pradyotasya priyadulitaraTa Vatsardjo'tra jahre (Meghadiitam). 
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Bana and the Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabbüti. 


To the Sungas succeeded, according to the Purdnas, the 


dynasty named Kanva or Kanvyayana. ‘The Bhavisydanu- 


kirtana styles them servants of the Sungas (Sunrgabhrtya) and 
dvija (twice-born) and represents the founder of the line as 
an amütya (minister or some other high offieial) of the last 
Sunga in the Puranic list. The Kanva family is an old 


one. Itis mentioned in Vedic literature, The Puranas 


represent it as an olfsboot from the Paurava line,” and 
bring it into special relationship with the kings of Hástina- 
pura and Pancala. It may be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the name of the second Kanvayana king of the 
Puranic list is Bhümimitra, and an identical name is 
actually found on certain coins attributed by Cunninghem 
to a dynasty exercising sway in Paficala.” Rulers of this 
group include an Agnimitra as well. In the Puranas the 
line of kings to which DBhümimitra belongs succeeds the 
group headed by Agnimitra and bis father. It may be 
noted here that rulers issuing the same or similar types of 
coins in a given locality need not «ll belong to the same 
family. Succeeding dynasties are known to have continued 


the coin-types of their predecessors with or 


without 
modifications. 


The Bhavisyünukirlana does not afford any definite 
information as to the location of the capital city or the 
metropolitan province of the Kanvayanas. In speaking of 
the territory over which they exercised sway it uses vague 
terms like Mahi, Vasundharaà and Bhümi, and does not 
name well-defined localities like Girivraja, Ikusumühvaya 


^ Vedic Index, 1. 147. 


2 Matsya, 49, 47; Vayu, 99, 170; A.I. H.T. (Pargiter), p. 225. 
s Allan, C.I.C., A.l., pp.exvii, 198. 
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Magadha, Saketa, Prayaga, etc. It is, however, to be noted 
that the founder of the line is said to have become king. 
among the Sungas (Suhgesu bhavità nrpa).’ Now the 
Sunga line in extremis is in the Puranas definitely associa- 
ted with the Vaidisa territory, that is to say, the region 
round Vidisa or Besnagar in Eastern Malwa. 

Nrpan Vaidisakamscapi bhavisyamstu nibodhata 


> * " + = 


Bhütinandas tataścāpi Vaidiśe tu bhavisyatt 
Sungünüm tu kulasyānte Sisunandir bhavişyati ° 

This fact along with the Bharhut Inscription of Dhana- 
bhüti undoubtedly points to Eastern Malwa and that 
neighbourhood as the locality with which the Sungas of the 
first century B.C. are to be connected. ৯০ far as the 
Puràánic evidence goes, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Kànvàyana Mayor of the Palace, who ousted the Sunga rot 
fainéant, ruled in the same region. 

If the Maélavikagnimilram is to be believed, the southern 
frontier of the ** Vaidiéáa " territory had been pushed as 
[ar as the valley of the Varadà or Wardha as early as the 
days of Agnimitra. "That the lkanvas extended their sway 
over certain neighbouring regions is suggested by the 
epithet pranata-sdmanta* applied to them in the Purünas. 
The word süámanta, it may be remembered, is equated with 
samipa by the draftsmen of the Agokan Rock Edict 11. 
One direction in which the Kanva sovereignty may have 
extended, is the north where coins bearing the name of 
Bhümimitra have been found. Another direction is clearly 
indicated by the expression bhrtya (or servant of the last 


! Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 3. 
3 Ibid, p- 49, 
3 ale pramata-sá manta bhavisyd dhármikásca | ye,— Purgiter, 


D.K.A., p. 35. 
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: * sa il ANNA to Raja Simuka and his fellow 
tribesmen. As the early epigraphic records of Simuka's 
WU “tive: have been discovered in the Nanaghat and the Nasik 
e ions, it is not improbable that the later Kanvas succeeded 
| in extending their frontier to the Godavari and even further 
e to the south. The term bhriya in the passage 
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—* Kadnvadyandmstato bhrtyah Susarmanam prasahya tam! 
- is paralleled by the expression paricüáraka used in reference 
— * to the Atavika rajas who felt the irresistible might of 
$ Samudra Gupta. 


No inscription definitely assignable to the Kanyayana 
dynasty has been discovered so far. A Maharaja Visva- 
mitrasvàmin is mentioned in a Besnagar (East Malwa) 
Seal Inscription.* It is not clear as to whether Visvamitra is 
to be taken here as a personal name or à family designation. 
As is well known the figure of Visvümitra appears on 
Audumbara coins? and the Vayu Purana points to the 
intimate connection of the sage with the tribe in question.* 
But there is nothing to connect Maharaja Visvamitrasvamin 
of Besnagar or Vidisa (in East Malwa) with the Kangra 
district where Audumbara coins have been found in large 
numbers. Epic and Puranic genealogies connect the sage 
Viévamitra with the royal line of Ajamidha and queen 
Ke£ini^—the same personages from whom the Kinvayana 
dvijas are supposed to derive their origin. It may be 
recalled in this connection that an inscription of Parama- 
bhattarika Mahàrájadhirája-Paramesvari Dandi Mahadevi 
refers to a person belonging to the Viśvāmitra gotra as a 


' D.K.A., p. 38. 

s. P.R.A.S.1., W.C., 1015, p. 04. 

^ Allan, C.L,C., A.l., p. Ixxxiv. 

* Vayu, 91. 94-08, 
s Mbh. L. 94. 31.33, Brahma Purana, X111, 823-01; Matfsyo, 40. 
46-47. 





that the royal grandfather of Viśvāmitra grew up among the 
Pahlava or Parthian forest folk :— ` 


Pahlavaih saha samvrddho raja vanacaraih saha * 


Contact between Vidisi and thé Yavana- realm in the 
north-west is referred to in a record of Bhàgabhadra. Did 
the Parthian successors of the Indo-Greeks maintain this 
contact when the line of Bhagabhadra was supplanted by a 
family bearing the famous name of Vi$vamitra, and have 
we an echo of this in the Puranic legend about the associa- 
tion of Visvimitra’s family with the Parthians? Further 


discoveries alone may show if such a surmise is warranted. ~. 


According to Puránic chronology Kanva rule came to an 
end 137 +112+45=294 years" after the fall of the Nandas 
and the accession of Candragupta Maurya, that is, not 
earlier than 31 B.C. Classical writers refer to Indian 
embassies which reached Augustus in 27, 26 and 20 B.C. 
The king who sent the ambassadors is named by some 
authorities as “Pandion” and by others ‘Porus’. As 
Kātyāyana derives the name Pandya from Pandu, king 
*Pandion' might doubtless lay- claim to Paurava ancestry. 
But it should be remembered that the-Kanvayanas, too, 
according to Purinic tradition, were of Paurava extraction. 
The presents sent by the Indian monarch to his Roman 


| Ep. Ind., VI., pp. 136, 199, 

2 Hrahma Purána, XIII, 89. 

3 This agrees with epigraphic evidence. According to the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, the interval between the Nandas and Khüra ela, 
a contemporary of Satakarni, who is usually identified with the son 


of the destroyer of Kanva power, is 300 (ti-vasa-Sata) years. 
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student of the Kanva Sakha.' The evidence cited may not — —— 
be sufficient to establish a dynastic connection between ~ 
Maharaja Višvamitrasvamin and the Kanvayana line of the” 

S ; | | | 

Puranas. But the matter is worth further study. lo 
The Brahma Purana adds the interesting information ° 
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x a 9 a big partridge. A deity holding a snake 
x iras বি on Bhümimitra's « coins and the tortoise 
27 g | s specially associated in art with the Jumna, though it is 
also found elsewhere. These are interesting coincidences 
E ক, however, do not amount to proof of the identity of 
s 
ck + the Indian monarch in question with any of the Kanvayanas 
২ Mid-India. According to Nicolaus of Damascus, the 
—— ——— ruler in question (styled Porus) is described as 
sovereign of six hundred kings. This description suits the 
imperial successors of the Mauryas and the Sungas, who 
were pranata-sümamnta, better than the ruler of Madura, 
Tinnevelly and one or two adjoining districts of Southern 
India. It is not impossible that records of embassies of 
| two distinct rulers, one from the Far South and the other 
from Central India, both meeting at the city of Barygaza 
and pursuing the rest of the journey together, have got 
mixed up in the Classical accounts.’ 


E er bey টা arms, snakes, a river 
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1 Strabo, XV, 1, 4, and 73; Strabo refers to one king. But Don 
Cassius speaks of many embassies coming to Augustus (M'Crindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 212). Bee 
also J.R.A,8., 1960, pp. 309 ff. 








CHAPTER XXIII . 


THE KxRDDAMAKA KINGS 


In the Kanheri Inscription of the amatya Sateraka the | 
queen of Vasisthiputra Sri  Sátakarni is described as 
‘*Karddamaka-vamésaprabhava Mahdksatrapa Ru...... putri”. 
The Mahiaksatrapa Ru...... has been identified with the 
Great Saka Satrap Rudradiman I who ruled over Malwa, 
Gujarat and some adjoining territories about the middle of 
the second century A.D. ‘The term Kürddamaka-vaméa 
has, however, not yet been satisfactorily explained. In 
the Mahabhdsya of Patañjali (iv. 2) and the Arthasüstra of 
Kautilya (ii. 11) we have a similar expression Kürddamika. 
Dr. Bühler thinks it not improbable that Karddamaka-raja 
may have been a title of the Western Ksatrapas apparently 
derived from a place called Karddama (JA., XII. 273). In 
this ‘connection he refers to a locality called Kardamila 
known from the Mahabharata, and also to the expression 
Karddama-raja which occurs in the Rajatarangint (VI. 200) 
as the name or title of a Kashmirian prince. The position 
of Kardamila has not, however, been indicated by him. As 
to Karddama-rüja mentioned by Kalhana it is to be noted 
that it is a personal name which need not have any 
reference to the Kürddamaka-vamsa which is undoubtedly 
a dynastic designation, although (as Rapson points out) 
itis uncertain as to whether it is the designation of the 
paternal or maternal ancestors of the queen of Vasisthiputra 
Satakarni. 

In the Political History of Ancieni India (third edition, 
pp. 296, 343) the suggestion has been made that the 
Karddamaka family probably derived its name from the 
river Karddama in Parasika or Persia (Párastkesu Karddama 
nama nadi—Com. on Arthasüstra, ii. 11). The commen- 

30—1867 B 
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A 3 E tator on the Arthasástra does not, however, give us any 
— A indication as to the particular province of Persia where the 
| river in question is to be located. As the Karddamakas are 
j ancestors of a Saka princess, possibly the daughter of the 
= Great Satrap Rudradaman I, it is permissible to conjecture 
ee that they are to be looked for in one of the two regions of 
the Persian Empire which were specially associated with 
the Sakas, viz., (1) Sakasthana or Seistan, the valley of the 
Helmand, and (2) the vast plains of the Syr Darya or 
Jaxartes referred to as  Para-Sugda in the Hamadan, 
inscription of Darius. In the opinion of Professor Herzfeld 
the editor of the inscription, the fertile valley of the 
Zarafshan river as far as the banks of the Syr Darya, was 
included within the old Achæmenian satrapy of Bactria or 
Balkh. And it is interesting to note that there is actual 
evidence of the existence of an Indian tradition connecting a 
line of ‘Karddama’ kings with Bālhika or Bāblika, modern 
Balkh. The Uttara-Kanda of the Ramayana knows a 
dynasty of kings whose progenitor is called Karddameya 
(ch. 100, 19 ; 102, 20) or Karddama (100, 29) :— 
ultisthottistha rajarse Karddameya  Mahàbala (100. 19) 
na santapastaya kāryah Kürddameya Mahübala (102. 20) 
evam sa raja puruso māsam bhüivatha Karddamah 
(100. 29). 
The Karddamas were closely related to the 'Aila' (lunar) 
race. "They are said to have been descended from a prajapati 


named Karddama (100. 3-7) and ruled over Balhi or 
Balbika :— 


£rüyate hi pura saumya Karddamasya prajapateh 

pulro Bahlisvarah śrīmān Ilo nama sudharmikah 
This Babli (Bàlbi) or Bàlbika (100.7) lay outside the 
Madhya-dega (103.21) and should, therefore, be distin- 
Ecuished from the place of the same name mentioned in the 
Ayodhyd-Kanda (68. 18) as lying to the west (cf. Pratyan- 
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muliho of verse 13) of the river Iksumati and to the east of 
Mount Sudáman and Visnohpadam. ‘The position of this 
*Visnupada' in relation to the Vipasa (Ayodhya-K., 68. 19) 
or the Beas suggests that it is identical with WVisnupada-giri 
of the Meharauli Iron Pillar inscription of Candra and, 
therefore, stood close to Delhi. bu 

Nor is it reasonable to identify the Balhi of the Uttara- 
Kanda with the territory of the Madras in the central 
Punjab on the strength of some passages of the Mahabharata 
(Adi., 113, 3; 125, 21 etc.) because the Madra kings are not 
styled ‘Karddama,’ and the word ‘Balhika’ in these passages 
may very well be a copyist's mistake for Babika (cf. the 
reference in Adi. 67. 6, to Salya, king of the Madras, sa 
Salya iti vikhyàto jajne Bahika-pungavah). So, too, in the 
passage *Darado nama Balhikah’, the original reading may 
have been Bahika. There is no valid reason for equating 
the term Balhika with Bahika and Darada. If the deriva- 
tion of the name ‘Karddamaka’ from the river Karddama 
in Parasika is correct than it stands to reason that the home 
of the Karddama or Karddamaka kings should be identified 
with Balhika or Balkh in Irán and not with any territory in 
India proper. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the tradition 
connecting the Karddama kings with Bàlhika. Have we 
any tradition about their connection with the Deccan where 
the Kanheri inscription has been found? Now, the Brahma 
Purana (IV. 12) connects a son of Prajapati Karddama with 
the Daksinàá dis :— 

Daksinasyam dist tatha 
Karddamasya Prajdpateh 
putram Sankhapadam nama 
rajanam so’ bhyasecayat. 


The verse cited above undoubtedly points to a period 
when the Karddamas were associated with the Deccan. The 
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x habitat whence they | probably migrated to the south. 
: — Tradition, it may ‘be conceded, is not history. “But it 
cannot altogether be ignored in attempting an explanation 
of the term ‘Karddamaka-vamsa-prabha va.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE SroNE-BoAT OF DHARMAPALA 


There is a passage in Sandhyakara’s Ramacarita in 
‘connection with the eulogy of the famous king Dharmapala 
of Bengal which has puzzled modern scholars and com- 
mentators. We are told that the '* stone-boat”’’ (grávanau) 
of the great king floated on the sea, even as gourds 
(ükshvüku), and looked radiant as it effected a successful 
crossing :— 

Tatkuladipo nripatirabhüd 

` Dharmo dhümavün iveksvakuh 
yasyabdhim tirna gravanau 
rarajapi kirttiravadata’ 

The ancient commentator explains (01758007081 as Silanauka 
‘Gr stone-boat. The distinguished scholars? to whom we 
owe the latest edition of the Ramacarita find in the verse a 
possible reference to a naval expedition, but add that 
‘‘ what is meant by stone-boats (Silànauka) is not very clear. 
What important historical event is alluded to in this 
obscure passage, we shall perhaps never know ^." 

The evidence of a Javanese text may, however, be con- 
sidered in this connection. The text in question is the 
Tantu Panggelaran. Dr. Majumdar” points out that it 
is a work of the nature of a Purana and contains matters 
relating to theology, cosmogony 4s well as stories of a 
mythological character. In this text we have tbe tale of a 
great Guru, an ascetic (viku, i.c., bhikshu) of the Bhatrava 


1 Ramacaritam, I. 4. 

* Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. R. G. Busak and Pandit N. G. 
Banerji, Kavyatirtha. 

* Introduction, p. x. 

4 Suvarnadvipa, Il. pp. 113, 135. 
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is best stated in the words of Dr. Majumdar :— 
* Amazed at the exhibition of the magical power by 


the Pandit, the king's emissaries fell at his feet when the 


latter said: ‘I belong to the island of Kambangan and 
have a Bhujangga-mandala there. As the king is angry, 
I shali go back to my own land; piece of stone will I 
take as my boat.’ The bewildered servants of the king be- 
came his disciples and accompanied him . ..... Sometime 
later (the aforesaid piku) came back to the island of Java. 
He divided bis body in two parts, and there arose one 
Saugata (Buddhist) empu Waluh-bang and one  Saiva, 
empu Báramg."' 

We have in the above extract reference to a *''stone- 
boat'', the use of which by the wizard of Bhairava sect 
is doubtless intended to illustrate bis possession of mira- 
culous power. It is not improbable that posterity attributed 
to Dharmapala, just those magic powers that they bad 
learnt to associate with the adepts of the Bhujangga 
mandalas or orders of Saiva or Buddhist wizards. The 
ascription to Gopala, the father of Dharmapala, of the 
attributes to the Buddha (Lokandatha, Dasabala) in the 
Bhagalpur Grant of Narayanapala’ and several later records, 
may be recalled in this connection. Sandhyakara Nandin 
lived some three centuries after Dharmapala. In his days 
the figure of the real founder of Pala imperialism must 
have become almost mythical, and we need not be surprised 
at the attribution to him of the use of a stone-boat like 
that of Mabampu Palyat of Javanese legend. 


! A. K. Maitraya, Gaudalekhamald, 50. 





CHAPTER XXV 
THE PORVARAJAR OF THE VELVIKKUDI GRANT 


From the dawn of authentic history the Far South of 
India beyond the Krisna and the "Tubgabhadra has consti- 
tuted a world by itself. As pointed out by Dr. Vincent 
Smith, it was ordinarily so. secluded from the rest of the 
country that its affairs remained hidden from the gaze of 
other peoples. Enterprising rulers even in this region 
cherished, however, the ambition of universal Indian 
dominion, and poets now and then sang of a Southern prince 
who led expeditions to the North, and was believed to have 
extended his sway, temporarily at any rate, over the 
massive plain ''decked with the Ganges as with a pearl 
necklace,’ 

Sa sdgarambaram urvim 
Gangamauktikaharmin 
babhüra suchiram tiro 
Meru-Mandéra-kundalam.' 


At times invaders from Northern and Eastern India 
would push through the rugged valleys of the Narmada and 
the Mahanadi, the Godavari and the Krisna, carry their 
arms deep into the lands of Kanchi and Karnata, and thus 
lift the veil in which the mysterious realms of the Far South 
were shrouded. The most famous among the invasions 
from the North were those led by the Mauryas in the third 
or the fourth century B.C. and the Guptas in the fourth 
century A.D. That a third dynasty which for a time held 


peas... Vol.: I,p. 20 (No. 82)—Amarñvnti Inscription. Cf. 
9.1.1., Vol. 111, pt. iv, The Larger Sinnamantun Plates : —''Mahipa- 
tindm Himdchaldropitafasandnim.”” The exploits ef Rajendra Chola 
I are well-known. 
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py its | court in | the old Ssperial- city de Pataliputra also claims 
m ive overrun the Far Soutb of India is not so well known 


tos udents of antiquity. The line’ of kings referred to is 
x "the famous Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. In the 
Monghyr Plate of Devapala, his father Dharmapala—a 
J contemporary and rival of the Rüstraküta monarchs of the 
= Deccan in the latter half of the eighth century A.D.—is 
> said to have undertaken a Digvijaya in the course of which 
his followers are said to have performed holy rites at 
» Gokarna, apparently in North Kanara. 
Kedüre vidhinopayukta-payasám 
Gangüsametàmbudhau 
Golkarnadisu chapyanusthitavatam 
Tirthesu dharmyah kriyàáh. 
‘(On his expeditions) they (the followers of Dharmapala) 
bathed according to prescribed rules at Kedira and where 
the ocean is joined by the Ganges, and performed religious 
rites at Gokarna and other sacred spots.’* 

Devapala himself is said to have had Karnatas among 
his sévakas (servants), and is credited with having ‘enjoyed 
the whole earth free from rivals up to the revered (moun- 
tain), the source of the Ganges, and as faras the Bridge 
which proclaims the fame of the destroyer of the ten-headed 
(Ravana), as far as the ocean which is the abode of Varuna, 
and as far as the ocean which is the birth-place of 
Laksmi” :— 

A-Gangagama-mahitát sapatna-sinyam 
asetoh prathita-dasasyaketukirteh 

urvim 4-Varunanike(ta)nachecha Sindho-r 
a-Laksmikulabhavandchcha yo bubhoja. 

The Badal Pillar inscription makes specific mention of 
the fact that Devapala not only defeated the Utkalas, Huns 
and Gurjaras but humbled the pride and conceit of the lord 
or lords of the Dravidas :— 2 
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Utkilitotkalakulam hrita-Hünagarvam 
Kharvikrita Dravida-Girjara-natha darpam 


There is undoubtedly a good deal of exaggeration in 
these eulogies. But are they absolutely without eny founda- 
tion? Is there no substratum of truth behind these claims? 
Have weno corroborative evidence that rulers of Eastern 
India whose territories embraced Magadba actually figured 
in the politics of the Far South of India in the eighth and 
the ninth centuries A.D., the period to which Dharmapala 
and his son Devapala must be assigned? Curiously enough, 
certain Pandya records furnish interesting information on 
the point. The Vélvikkudi grant of about 769—70 A.D. 
informs us that a Pandya officer named Marangari, ''crest 
jewel of the  Vaidyakula," took part in a fight when 
Parvarajar or eastern kings rose up and putto flight at 
Venbai the powerful Vallabha king,‘ apparently the 
Rástraküta emperor Krisna I of the Deccan, on the 
oecasion when the excellent daughter of Gangaraja was 
secured and offered to the EN king (Kongarkon= 
Nedunjadaiyan). The Talegaon platés show Krisna actually 
encamped in 768 at Manne tn the Mysore State then ruled 
by the Gangas. The expression 17677077107 reminds us of 
the epithet ««Parvaksitidhara’’ of the Pala records, and may 
have been used to denote the Pala rulers of Eastern India 
together with their feudatories. The defeat of Krisna I 
at the hands of the Palas and bis failure to secure a Ganga 
princess for himself or for one of his sons, probably afford 
a clue to the well-known hostility of Krisna's progeny 
towards the Pàlas and the Gangas. The alliance of the 

t Ep. Ind., XVII. 309. The emperors of the Deccan belonging 
to the royal houses of Chalukya and Rüstraküta called themselves 
Vallabha, Sri Vallabha or Sr Prithvi Vallabha “beloved of Sri 


(Laksmi) and Prithvi (the Earth Goddess)'" doubtless in imitation of 
the god Visnu the Preserver whose name ia usually invoked at the 


commencement of their epigraphic records. 
31-—1867 B 








, ৮৬ the Pandyas à did not, however, last bur 
| We learn from the Sinnamanür Plates that the Pandya king 

fri Mara Srivallabha (who ruled about A.D. 815—862) 

i pulsed a confederation of Gangas,  Pallavas, Cholas, 

০ M agadhas and others at a place called 15070015161), 
identified by Tamil scholars with Kumbhakonam. The last- 
mentioned document clearly establishes the presence in 
the Tanfil country, in the ninth century A.D., of warriors 
from Magadha who had as their allies the Kalifigas of the 
Orissa coast and the Gangas of the South Kanarese region, 
besides other peoples. It will be remembered that about 
this time the Palas exercised sovereignty in Magadha. 
They claimed to have conquered Orissa. They bad Karnatas 
among their sevakas (servants) and had measured swords 
with a ruler or rulers of Dravida in the Far South of India. 
The expression Dravidanatha cannot have sole reference to 
the contemporary Rastrakita emperor as has been suggested 
by some scholars. It may refer to some Tamil potentate as 
well. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that a part of 
the Tamil country embracing portions of the Salem and 
Arcot districts actually came to be known as Magadai- 
mandala and a famous city in South Arcot bore the name 
Pataliputtiram.' It is for scholars to find out whether the 
names Magadai and Pataliputtirarn are reminiscent of the 
Pala invasions of the eigth and ninth centuries A.D. or of 
the earlier inroads of the Mauryas and the Guptas. Contem- 
porary records of the Imperial Mauryas bave, however, not 
yet been found beyond the Chitaldrug district of Mysore, and 
the Guptas do not seem to have penetrated beyond Conjee- 
veram. In view of these facts and the late appearance of 
the name Magadaimandala in the South Indian epigraphs, 

1 V. Rangacharya, A Topographical List of the Inscriptions of the 


Madras Presidency, Vol. I, pp. 176, 197, etc. ; V. A. Smith, E.H.I., 
(Ath edition), 495, 
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it is not improbable that this territorial designation has 
something to do with the Pàla invasions of the eight and 
ninth centuries A.D. It is also important to recall the fact 
that the final overthrow of the Pala sovereignty in Bengal 
was the work of a line of South Indian princes (Ddksinalya 
ksaunindra) who were originally feudatories hailing from 
Karnita and the Vaidyakula to which the southern ally of 
the Eastern kings mentioned in the Velvikkudi Plates and 
the bearers of the royal message (ajfiapti) belonged, reminds 
us of the small Vaidya community of Bengal who have not 
been a negligible factor in- the. social, ; political and intellec- 
tual life of the province since the days of the Pala kings. 
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নীম XXVI 


ae THE ৪: MAHIPXLA OF THE 


PnaATIHARA Dynasty 
. 


Ma c is one of the most famous kings of the 
© Pratibára line. The Haddala inscription gives for him a 
| date in Saka Sarhvat 836, that is, A.D. 914, and points to 
his supremacy over eastern Kathiavad,’ while the Asni 
| record of V.S. 974, that is, A.D. 917-18, implies control. 
over Fatehpur in the United Provinces.! Rajasekbara, who 


refers to this prince as the sovereign of Aryayarta, ascribes 
En | to him in the Pracanda-Pándava extensive conquests in the 
Deccan as well as in North-Western India. The king 


figures also in the Vilkramdrjunavijaya of the Kanarese poet 
Pampa as an antagonist of Narasimba,” apparently a 
feudatory or general of Indra III Rastrakita, who is known 
to have ruled from A.D. 915 to c. 927. 

The prevailing view amongst scholars is that Mahipala 
bore at least three other names— Ksitipala, Vinüyakapala 
and Herambapaila. The ascription of these names to Mahi- 
pila rests primarily on the theory, first adumbrated by 
Kielhorn,' that Hayapali Devapala, the son of Heramba- 
pala, mentioned in a Candella Inscription, was identical 
with the Devapala of Mahodaya or Kanauj, the successor of 
Ksitipaladeva mentioned in the Siyadoni Inscription of V.S. 
1005, i.e., A.D. 948-49, and partly on the equations Mahi 
=Ksiti and Vinayaka—Heramba. The identification of 


! Ind, Ant. Xil. 193-94. 

2 ibid, XVI, 173ff. 

^ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 380. 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 171; II, 124; Majumdar, Gurjara- 
Pratihüáras, p 59; Ray, D.H.N.I., 572. 
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Mahipala with Vinayakapala extends the period of his reign ` 
to V.S. 988, i.e., A.D. 931-32, and possibly to V .8. 1000 
(A.D. 942-3), if Sot to V.S. 1011 (953-54).' It further 
makes him the step-brother and successor of Parama- 
Vaisnava Maharaja Sri Bhojadeva (II) mentioned in the 
so-called Bengal Asiatic Society's Plate of Paramaditya- 
bhbakta Maharaja Sri Vinayakapaladeva.* 

The only dissentients from this view, so far as I know, 
are Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha,? Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray‘ and the present writer. It bas been pointed out 
that ** Hayapati was never the accepted title of the Pratihara 
kings of Mahodaya and is not met with in their inscrip- 
tions’’ and that the dates of Mahipala and Vinayaka do 
not overlap. The attitude of the Candellas towards the 
Hayapati and his father Herambapala is certainly different 
from the reverential tone in which a king named Vinayaka- 
pala is mentioned in the Khajuraho record: “While the 
illustrious Vinàyakapáladeva is protecting the earth, the 
earth is not taken possession of by the enemies, who have 
been annihilated." It is further to be noted that the Asni 
record of Mahipala (A.D. 917-18) makes no mention of 
Bhoja II for whom Viniyaka evinces great regard in the 
Asiatic Society's Plate of A.D. 931-32 : 

** Mahendrapdladevastasya putrastatpddanudhydtah Sri- 
Dehandgadevyam utpannah Parama-Vaisnavo Mahdraja- 
Sri-Bhojadevastasya bhrata Sri Mahendrapaladevaputra- 
stayoh padanudhyatah Sri Mahidevidevyam — utpannah 
Paramüdityabhakto Maharaja Sri Vindyakapdladevah.” 


1 Ralhetra Ins., D.H.NJ., i, 585; Khajuraho ins., cf. Gurjara- 
Pratihdras, p. 540. 
? Ind. Ant. XV. 158ff. 
^ Ep. Ind, XIV. 180. 
+ Ind, Ant. L VIT, 230tf. 
‘Gurjara-Pratihdras (1933), p. 54, n. 6. 
* Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 
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e anc — of ignoring a brother and predecessor in 
| (Asni) and honouring ‘his feet ”' equally with 
y royal father himself in another (As. Society's 
Plat ate), has not been satisfactorily explained by upholders 
b ' older view. Furthermore, the name Mahipàla is 
4৭ applied tothe Pratihira monarch of the years 
ES - £ 914-17 not only in records of the family and its feudatories 
Tn but also in those of antagonists as well, and, as pointed out 
by. Dr. R. C. Majumdar', the name Vinayakapala is not 
met with till a later period. Professor V. V. Mirashi 
quotes in the K. B. Pathaka Commemoration Volume a 
passage from the drama Candakausika of Ksemi$vara in 
which Sri-Mahipaladeva is styled Karttikeya. Now if, as 
suggested by some scholars, Vinayakapala is to be equated 
with Herambapala on the ground that the words Heramba 
and Vinüyaka are synonymous, may it not be urged with 
equal cogency that the person in question must be 
distinguished from — Karttikeya? Is it not permissible 
| to hold that just as the divine Karttikeya is a brother of 
| the divine Vinayaka, the king Karttikeya, that is, Mahipala, 
is a brother of, and not identical with, king Vinayakapala ? 

The point certainly requires further investigation. 
As to the rival theory, viz., the identity of Mahipala with 
Bhoja II (and not Viniyaka) preferred by Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray, there is much that can be urged in support of this 
view. This may satisfactorily explain the non-occurrence 
of the name ‘‘Mahipala’’ in the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
Plate. While epigraphic evidence clearly distinguishes 
Vinayaka from Bhoja there is no such evidence to distinguish 








i cf, Gurjara-Pratihdras, 62. 
2 p 861 n.; Jivamanda Vidyasagara's ed. pp. 4, 173: Adigto’»mi 
A TEN Lakamisvayamvarapranayind Sri Mahipáladevena...... 


Tasya keatrapasiterbhramatu jagadidam Karttikeyasya kirtih 
päre ksirdhhyasindhorapi kaviyasasd sdrdhamagresarena, 
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Mahipala from the same prince. Records mentioning the 
name Mahipala omit the name Bhoja and the inscription 
that refers to Bhoja II omits Mabipala. The omission of 7 
Bhoja II's name in the Asni record has been sought to be 
explained by a recent writer! ‘‘either by the extreme short- 
ness of Bhoja's reign, or by the assumption that there was 
a war of succession and at first the victorious claimant did 
not think it prudent to recall on stone the existence of one 
whom he had overthrown. But when with the lapse of 
time his memory had faded away, he felt no scruples in 
mentioning the name of bis rival in the genealogical list.” 
Both the alternative theories—the shortness of Bhoja 115 
reign and a war of succession—lack proof. If Bhoja’s 
name is omitted in the Asni record because of the shortness 
of his rule, why was it mentioned so prominently in the 
Asiatic Society's Plate? Not only does the  soealled 
vanquished rival figure in the last mentioned record but he 
is referred to in a way which leaves no room for doubt that 
Vinayaka had almost the same regard for his father Mahen- 
drapaladeva.” 

In this connection attention may be invited to an extract 
from Mas'üdi noted by Mr.  Hodivala in bis Studies in 
Indo-Muslim History.” The extract in question is usually 
translated thus :— 

“The king of Kanauj...is Bauiira. This is a title 
common to all kings of Kanau]. '* 

In commenting on this passage Mr.  Hodivala observes 
that the right reading seems to be not Bauüra but Bozah, 
Bozoh or Bodzah i.e., Bhoja. Mas'üdi, it may be remem- 
bered, visited India in the years c. 300-03 A.H. i.e. A.D. 
919-16." If the reading suggested by Mr. Hodivala turns 


1 Dr. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanau], p. 255. 

a Cf. the passage tayoh padadnudhydtah etc. 

5 P. 25. 

* JIRAS, 1909, 271; Gurjara Pratiháras, p. 64; DHNI, i, 578 nl. 
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# Ep. Ind, I. 256. 
7S. Jivünanda's ed, p. 4. 








CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CHAIN Or JUSTICE 


Indian rulers and statesmen set much store on the speedy 
administration of justice. ‘‘The king,” says the author of 
the Kautiliya Arthasüstra, '*should never cause his peti- 
tioners to wait at the door, for when a king makes himself 
inaccessible to his people and entrusts his work to his imme- 
diate officers he may be sure to engender confusion in busi- 
ness, and to cause thereby public 01591606701), One of 
the most interesting expedients adopted by an Indian ruler 
for affording easy access to complainants was the famous 
golden bell-pull provided by J ahangir.* The emperor himself 
describes the ingenious device for satisfying importunate 
supplicants as follows :— 

“After my accession, the first order that 1 gave was for 
the fastening up of the Chain of Justice, so that if those 
engaged in the administration of justice should delay or 
practise hypocrisy in the matter of those seeking justice, the 
oppressed might come to this chain and shake it so that its 
noise might attract attention. Its fashion was this: I 
ordered them to make a chain of pure gold, 30 gaz in length 
and containing 60 bells. Its weight was four Indian 
maunds, equal to 42 “Iraqi maunds. One end of it they 
made fast to the battlements of the Shab Burj of the fort at 
Agra and the other to a stone post fixed on the bank of the 
river" i.e. the Jumna." 

It is well known that Muhammad Shah in 1721 revived 

1 Arthaéüstra, Book I, Chapter xix (trans. by Dr. Shama 


Sastry). 

z Elphinstone, The History of India, p. 539; Smith, The Oxford 
Hisiory of India, p. 875. 

^ Rogers and Beveridge, Tüzuhl-i-Jahángiri, Vol. I. p. 7. 
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— the curious expedient of his famous ancestor’ and “ordered 
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| that a bell should be made fast to a long chain, and the 
— x 


in hung down on the outside of the Octagon tower that 


looked towards the water side, to put it in the power of any 

- one who should think himself oppressed, and could not find 
‘admittance at the gate of the castle, to repair to the chain 
and to ring the 10611... 


Du Jarric says that in providing the chain of justice 
Jahangir was following the idea of an old king of Persia.* 
Elphinstone, however, refers to J ahüngir's measure as an 
"invention''* apparently of that emperor himself. But we 
have earlier instances of the adoption of similar expedients 
by preceding rulers of India including lands in the Far 
South. Ibn Batuta, for example, refers to an analogous 
device adopted by Iltutmish. We are told that the king 
‘made an order that any man who suffered from injustice 
should wear a coloured dress (in the place of the white 
clothes that were in ordinary use). But he was not satisfied 
with this plan. So he placed at the door of his palace two 
marble lions upon two pedestals which were there. These 
lions had an iron chain round their necks from which hung 
a great bell. 'The victim of injustice came at night and 
rung the bell, and when the Sultan heard it, he immediately 
inquired into the case and gave satisfaction to the com- 
plainant.' '* 

In still earlier times we hear of a Tamil of noble descent 
named Elara, hailing from the Cola country, who made 
himself master of the kingdom of Ceylon in the second 
century B.C., and adopted a plan not unlike that of 
Iitatmisb, Jahangir and Muhammad Shah.’ *'At the head 

1 Seir Mutaqherin, Vol. I. p. 230. 

* Rogers and Beveridge, Tüzuk, Vol. I. 7 n 

. * Biphinstone, The History of India, p. 539. 
* Elliot, The History of India, Vol. IIT. p. 591. 
* Geiger, The Maliávaméa, p. 143. 
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of bis bed he had a bell hung up with a long rope so that 
those who desired a judgment at law might ring it." The 
king, we are told, had only one son and one daughter. 
When once the son of the ruler was going in a car to the 
Tissa-tank, he killed unintentionally a young calf lying on 
the road with the mother cow, by driving the wheel over its 
neck. ‘The cow came and dragged at the bell in bitterness 
of heart; and the king caused his son’s head to be severed 
from his body with that same wheel. 

“A snake had devoured the young of a bird upon a palm- 
tree. The hen-bird, mother of the young one, came and 
rang the bell. The king caused the snake to be brought to 
him, and when its body had been cut open and the young 
bird taken out of it he caused it to be hung up upon the 
tree." 

The cases actually cited in the Mahavamsa belong to the 
domain of folklore. But they prove that the Chain of 
Justice was no Mughul or Persian invention but had a long 
history in India itself dating back to the period of Cola rule 
in the South. Incidentally, the story of the Chain of 
Justice affords a proof of the survival of old institutions in 
this country and demonstrates that the early Sultanate of 
Delhi, as well as the Mugbul polity that eventually took its 
place, was not impervious to the influence of its Hindu 
environment, 
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PART IV 
Epic and Geographical Studies (in Bengali) 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


মহাভারত ও বুদ্ধচরিত 


ভারতবর্ষের যে কয়েকজন পুরুষশ্রেষ্ঠ প্রাচীন এবং আধুনিক y- 
সম্প্রদায়ের উপাস্য দেবতারূপে পূজিত হইয়াছেন 4! হুইতেছেন তন্মধ্যে 
রঘুকুলভূষণ রামচন্দ্র, চন্দ্রবংশোম্তব বাস্থদেবাজ্জুন এবং শাক্যকুল-চুড়ামণি 
গৌতম-বুদ্ধই প্রধান ॥ ইহাদের জীবনের ঘটনাবলীকে কেন্দ্র করিয়াই প্রাচীন 
ভারতের সর্বশ্রেষ্ঠ মহাকাব্যগুলি গড়িয়া উঠিয়াছে। রামচরিত্র-মাহাত্ম্যই মহধি 
বাজ্মীকি-বিরচিত রামায়ণ ও কবিকুলশ্রেষ্ঠ কালিদাস-প্রণীত রঘুবংশের প্রধান 
afsta faux) মহষি রুষ্ণদ্বৈপায়ন ও মহাকবি ভারবি বান্দেবাজ্দ্রনের 
বিচিত্র চরিত-কথ! mama করিয়াই মহাভারত ce কিরাতাজ্ছুনীয় গ্রন্থ রচন। 
করিয়াছেন। সিদ্ধার্থ-গৌতমের অপুর্ব জীবন-কাহিনীই বৌদ্ধ পণ্ডিত 
অশ্থঘোষকে তাহার অমর গ্রন্থ বুদ্ধচরিত লিখিতে অনুপ্রাণিত করিয়াছিল | 
উল্লিথিত মহাকাব্যগুলি "sueta গড়িয়া উঠে নাই। উহাদের মধ্যে 
প্রাচীনতম কাব্যগুলির প্রভাব অপেক্ষাকৃত আধুনিক গ্রস্থগুলির উপর স্পষ্ট 
বিদ্যমান দেখিতে পাওয়া যায়। রামায়ণ ও মহাভারতের পরস্পর ATA 
স্থানান্তরে আলোচন! করিয়াছি, বুদ্ধচরিতে মহাভারত আখ্যানের প্রভাব প্রদর্শন 
করা বর্তমান প্রবন্ধের আলোচ্য বিষয়। 

মহাভারতের প্রভাব ভারতবর্ষের সর্বত্র দৃষ্ট হয়। কাশীদাস প্রন প্রভৃতি 
বঙ্গ-কবিগণের অনুগ্রহে ভারতোক্ত ঘটনাবলী বঙ্গের ঘরে ঘরে স্থুপরিচিত। 
fem এক সময়ে wes গন্ধারের বৌদ্ধ নরপতিগণের সভাসদ্গণও যে ইহার 
péi করিতেন তাহ! বুদ্ধচরিত-পাঠে স্পষ্টই প্রাতীতি হয়। পঞ্রাবের 
পশ্চিমোত্তরে fra নদের উভয় পার্শ্বে অবস্থিত Sree প্রাচীন কালে sms 
বলিয়| অভিহিত হইত । খৃষ্টীয় প্রথম শতাব্দে এই দেশ মধ্য-এশিয়াবাসী 
কুষাণগণ কর্তৃক বিজিত হয়। কুষাণবংশীয় সর্বশ্রেষ্ঠ নরপতি রাজাধিরাজ 












ih ta crore x 
oa কনিক্ষ গদ্ধারদেশান্তর্গত পুরুষপুর ( বর্তমান পেশাওয়ার ) নগরে 
- AMA Mwst তিনি বৌদ্ধধশ্মীবলম্বী ছিলেন এবং বৌদ্ধ 
ও তাহার রাজসভা! অলঙ্কৃত করিতেন বলিয়া বহু গ্রন্থে লিখিত 
O অশ্থঘোষই বুদ্ধচরিত মহাকাব্যের রচয়িতা । বৌদ্ধ নরপতির বৌদ্ধ 








বলিয়া c কিন্তু maruta বাস্তবিকই যে মহাভারতের, বিশেষতঃ 

TT আদিপর্বেবর, ঘটনাবলীর সহিত স্থপরিচিত ছিলেন, এ বিষয়ে সন্দেহের 
- লেশমাত্র কারণ নাই | 

ইতিহাস-পাঠক্মাত্রই অবগত আছেন যে, কুমার সিদ্ধার্থের মন fee 

সখের প্রতি বীতরাগ ছিল ; পিতা শুদ্ধোধন বিলাসব্যসনে বীতশ্রাদ্ধ পুলের মন 

“eae ata” প্রতি aise করিবার জন্য প্রভূত চেষ্ট! করিয়াছিলেন | 

এই চেষ্টায় তাহার প্রধান সহায় ছিল পুরে।হিত-পুজ উদায়ী। উদায়ী- 

প্রমুখ শুদ্ধোদন-নিয়োজিত অমাতাবর্গ নানাপ্রকারে কুমারের মন ভুলাইতে 

প্রয়াস পাইয়াছিলেন। তাহার! পূর্ববর্তী রাজা! ও মুনিগণের বিবরণ উল্লেখ 

করিয়া বলিতেন যে, “কুমার, এতাদৃশ বিখ্যাত নরবরগণও যখন বিষয়স্থখে 

অনাসন্ত ছিলেন না, তখন আপনিই al কেন সংসার-ত্যাগী হুইয়! পিতার মনে 

সন্তাপ জন্ম/ইতেছেন ?" কুমারকে পিতার আভ্ভ্ঞাকারী এবং তাহার মন. 

বিলাসব্যসনে আসক্ত করিবার নিমিত্ত যে সকল দৃষ্টান্ত বুদ্ধচরিতে প্রদশিত 

হইয়াছে, তাহার অনেকগুলি মহাভারতের আদিপর্বেৰ দেখিতে পাওয়। যায় ।__ 


কালীং'চৈব পুর! SD জলপ্রভবসংভবাম্‌। 
জগাম যমুনাতীরে জাতরাগঃ পরাশরঃ ॥ 
স্রীসংসর্গং বিনাশান্তং thos raf কৌরবঃ। 
মা্রীরূপ-গুণাক্ষিপ্তঃ সিযেবে কামজং সুখম্‌ ॥ 
SIs 5 wif: মমতায়াং মহাতপা2 | 
মারুত্যাং জনয়ামাস ভরদ্বাজং gemrifes ॥ 


মহাকরি mecum কেবল আদিপর্বব-বণিত রাজ! ও খষিগণের বিলাসলালা'র 
সহিত যে শুধু পরিচিত ছিলেন তাহ! নহে, নিল্মলিখিত শ্লোকগুলিতে তিনি 


K 


E cua অসাধারণ পিতৃভক্তি ও রণপান্ডিত্য, পাগুবগণের ox rar ও 
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যেষাং FCs মৃত্যুমবাপ Sas ॥ > 
সপাংডবং পাংডবতুল্যবীধ্যঃ "E 
শৈলোন্তমং শৈলসমানব্ম MA. 
মৌলিধরঃ সিংহপতিন্‌ সিংহ- * 
"pee: সিংহ ইবারুরোহ ॥ 

আচাধ্যকং যোগবিধো দ্বিজানাং 

অপ্রাগুমন্যৈ্জনকো! জগাম 

খ্যাতানি sath চ যানি শোৌরেঃ 

শুরাদয়স্তেববল! APIs ॥ 


উল্লিখিত শ্লেকগুলি পাঠ করিলে স্পষ্টই প্রতীতি হয় যে, বুদ্ধচরিত- 
রচয়িতা অশ্দঘোষের পাণ্ডিত্য শুধু বৌদ্ধ শান্মেই সীমাবদ্ধ ছিল না, তিনি 
অবৌদ্ধ-প্রণীত মহাভারত গ্রস্থও যত্ুসহকারে অধ্যয়ন করিয়াছিলেন। প্রাচীন 
ভারতবর্ষীয় মনীষিগণ যে ধণ্মনির্বিবশেষে বিদ্যাচর্চ| করিতেন ইহা! তাহার এক 


প্রকৃষ্ট উদাহরণ | 


॥ ` এই আখ্যানটী খিল-হরিবংশপর্কের বিংশোহধ্যায়ে দেখিতে পাওয়া যায় । 
সুতরাং হরিবংশপর্ববও সম্ভবতঃ বুক্ধচরিতের HAS) | 
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মনে হয় Fl 





— ও মধ্যমব্যায়োগ 
ত্ৰিবান্দাম-নিবাসী বিশ্ববিশ্রুত পণ্ডিত মহামহোপাধ্যায় গণপতি “rea 







(Sere অন্ুসন্ধিসার ফলে যে ক্য়খানি বিলুপ্তপ্রায় প্রাচীন সংস্কৃত নাট্য্রন্থ 
o সম্প্রতি আবিক্কৃত ও প্রকাশিত হইয়াছে মধ্যমব্যায়োগ তাহাদের অন্যতম । এই 
শ্রন্থখনি এবং ইহার সংশ্লিষ্ট অন্যান্য নাটক মহাকবি ভাস-প্রণীত কি aj এবং 


এগুলি কোন্‌ শতাব্দীতে রচিত হইয়াছে, এই সকল জটিল প্রশ্নের মীমাংস। 
বৰ্তমান প্রবন্ধের বিষয়ীভূত নহে । ভারতবর্ষ ও শ্েতবর্ষের মনীষিগণ এ সকল 
তথ্য নিরূপণের জন্য বহু পুস্তক ও প্রবন্ধ রচন! করিয়! যশস্বী হইয়াছেন | 
কিন্ত নাটকৃগুলির আখ্যান-ভাগ-সন্বন্ধে পর্যাপ্ত আলোচনা হইয়াছে «feu 
অনেকগুলি গল্প রামায়ণ ও মহাভারতের অক্ষয় ভাণ্ডার হইতে 
গৃহীত | fey প্রচলিত রামায়ণ ও ভারতী-কথার সহিত এই সকল আখ্যানের 
বিস্তর প্রভেদ পরিদৃষ্ট হয়। এই পার্থকা বিশেষভাবে লক্ষ্য করিবার যোগ্য, 
কারণ, উহ। দ্বার! মহধি বাল্মীকি ও কুষ্ণদ্বৈপায়ন-ব্যাসপ্রোক্ত মহা গ্রন্থদ্ধয়ের 
উপচয় ও পরিণতির ইতিহাস অনেকখানি সুস্পষ্ট হইবে বলিয়। আশ। কর! 





pmi এই s fags আলোচনা করিতে গেলে একখানি gee গ্রন্থ 


লিখিতে হয়। বীহার। প্রাচীন বৈয়াসকী সংহিতার পরিবর্তন, পরিবদ্ধন ও 


ক্রমবিকাশের ইতিহাস-সঙ্কলনে xa, তাহার! শান্নী-প্রকাশিত মধ্যমব্যায়োগ- 


নামধেয় নাউকখানি হইতে কোন সাহায্য প্রাপ্ত হইতে পারেন কি al সেই 
বিষয়ে ছুই একটি কথ! বলাই এই ক্ষুদ্র প্রবন্ধের উদ্দেশ্য । 

মধ্যমপাশুব ভীমসেন এবং Serpe হিড়িম্ব।-তনয় রাক্ষনবীর ঘটোত্কচের 
কাহিনী অবলম্বনে মধ্যমব্যায়োগ লিখিত । একদ'! ঘটোৎকচ মাতার আহারের 
নিমিত্ত তাহারই mum মনুয্যশিকারের আন্বেষণ করিতে করিতে স্ুতত্রয়কলত্র- 
পরিবৃত ত্রাহ্মণ কেশবদাসের পশ্চাদ্ধাবন করিয়াছিলেন । তিনি কেশবদাসের 


মধ্যম পুজকে বলপুর্ববক গ্ৰহণ করিবার জন্য Sos হইলে Stata আহবানধবনি 
frat অদূরে ব্যায়ামনিরত ভীমসেন সেখানে উপস্থিত হইলেন এবং MISA 
Me. poem কেশবদাসকে মোচন করিবার জন্য Aaaa. অনুজ্ঞ। 
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করিলেন। ঘটোৎকচ অশ্বীকৃত হইলে পিতাপুজে qu হয়, পরে am- 0 
কুমারের পরিবর্তে স্বয়ং ভীমসেন হিড়িম্বা-সকাশে গমন করিতে স্বীকৃত . 
হইলেন। অনন্তর হিড়িম্বা-তনয় মাতার নিকট বুকোদরের প্রকৃত পরিচয় . 
পাইলে পিতাপুন্রে মিলন হয়। এই গল্পটির সহিত প্রচলিত মহাভারতের 0 





আখ্যানভাগের সম্বন্ধ বিচার করিতে হইলে প্রচলিত মহাভারত ব্যতীত অপর 
কোনও ভারত-সংহিত! ছিল কি al সে সন্বন্ধে সংক্ষিপ্ত আলোচন! কর্তব্য | 
যে মহাকাব্য বর্ধমান সময়ে মহ কুষ্ণদ্বৈপায়ন-ব্যাস-প্রণীত মহাভারত 
বলিয়। প্রচলিত, উহ! যে লক্ষ-শ্লোক৷ ত্বক তাহ। সকলেই অবগত আছেন। 
ইদং SHUT লোকান।ং পুণ্যকন্মণাম্‌ 1 
উপাখ্যানৈঃ সহ CAID ভারতমুত্তমম্‌ । ১১১০১ 
* $98 গুপ্তাব্দে (খুঃ ৫৩৩-৩৪) উৎকীৰ্ণ মহারাজ সর্ববনাথের খোহ.লিপিতেও 
পরমরষি-পরাশর-স্থত বেদব্যাস-রচিত মহাভারত গ্রন্থ শতসাহল্রী সংহিত! বলিয়! 
নিৰ্ণীত হইয়াছে কিন্তু অতি JAFA এই মহাগ্রন্থের আয়তন যে 
অপেক্ষাকৃত ক্ষুদ্র ছিল ইহার অনেক প্রমাণ পাওয়া যায়। 
আদিম মহাভারত অশ্মঘোষ, Asafa, এমন কি পাণিনশি ও আশ্দলায়নেরও 


পূর্ববর্তী | কিন্তু বর্ধমান গ্রন্থে এমন অনেক কথ! আছে যাহা! পাণিনির _ 


পূর্বববর্তী বলিয়া কোন ক্রমেই মনে করা যাইতে পারে না। প্রচলিত 
মহাভারতের আদি ও ন্বর্গারোহণপর্বেব হরিবংশ ও অষ্টাদশ পুরাণের উল্লেখ 
দুষ্ট হয় — 

হরিবংশস্ততঃ পর্বব পুরাণং খিলসংভিন্ততম্‌ | 

faagata শিশোশ্চর্ধ্য। fasl কংসবধস্তথ!। 

wefan: পর্বব চাপুুক্তং খিলেদেবান্কুতং FEL । ১২/৮২-৮৩ 

* * * x- 

হরিবংশ-সমাপ্তো তু Azer ভোজয়েদ্দিজান্‌ । ১৮৬৭১ 

* * = * 

অহটাদশ-পুরাণানাং Sti qe ফলং ভবেৎ 

weme সমবাপ্পোতি CAPA নাত্র সংশয়ঃ । ১৮।৬1৯৭ 
বনপর্বের মাকগ্ডেয়-সমন্যা।পর্বাধ্যায়ে মাতম্যাকপুরাণ ও বায়ুপুরাণের নামোল্লখ 











* * 


QRS সর্ববমাখ্যাতম তীতানাগতং AA | 





EN বায়ুপ্রোক্মনুস্হত্য পুরাণমৃষিসংস্তরতম্‌। ৩1১৯১।১৬ 
HA ও আশলায়নের পূর্বের যে হরিবংশ এবং অতীত ও অনাগত 
r w 


রাজগণের কাহিনীপুর্ণ বায়ু এবং মৎস্থপ্রামুখ অক্টাদশ পুরাণ রচিত হইয়াছিল__ 
ইহা! বোধ হয় কেহই বলিবেন না। অবশ্য প্রাচীন বৈদিক সাহিত্যে পুরাণের 
উল্লেখ নাই এমন কথ! বলা যায় না, কিন্ত এ পুরাণ কখনই আন্ধ,, আভীর, 
গুপ্ত প্রভৃতি ভবিষ্য-রাজবংশের কাহিনীসম্বলিত বর্তমান মহাপুরাণের সহিত 
অভিন্ন হইতে পারে না। যে হরিবংশে দীনার নামক রোমক মুদ্রার উল্লেখ 
আছে ^ উহা পাণিনির পুর্ববযুগের রচন। হইতে পারে না। বর্তমান মহাভারতে 
কিন্তু আক্ষ,, শক, আভীর, রোমক এমন কি হণদিগেরও উল্লেখ দৃষ্ট হয় । :— 
BA: “ls পুলিন্দাশ্চ যবনাশ্চ নরাধিপাঃ | 
S কাম্বোজ। বাহিলকাঃ শুরাস্তথাভীরাঃ নরোস্তমাঃ | : 
ন তদ! almi: কশ্চিৎ স্বধন্মমুপজ্জীবতি। ৩৷১৮৮৷০৫-৩৬ 


- * # 


” 
ওষ্ণীকানন্তবাসাংশ্চ রোমকান্‌ পুরুষাদকান্‌ । ২৫১।১৭ 
= kad * - 


চীনান্‌ শকান্‌ তথ! চোড়া'ন্‌ বর্ববরান্‌ বনবাসিনঃ। 
tUm য়ান্‌ হারহুণাংশ্চ কৃষ্ণান্‌ হৈমবতাংস্তথা ॥ ২৫১২৪ 


š যবনের| যে মহারাজ দভামিত্রের (Demetrios) নেতৃত্বে সিন্ধুসৌবীরে 
1 রাজ্য স্থাপন করিয়াছিল, তাহার আভাস আদিপর্বেব পাওয়। যায় :— 


r 
E. ` CAAS দেবরাজ্ছেন দিব্যাভরণমন্বরম্‌ ৷ 
P- সআয়ুদানাং 5 ACMA ভাগ। দীনারকা দশ ॥ 
J $ 1,4 


- 





হরিবংশ-___বিফুপর্কৰ tt, t* 
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ন শশাক qoa s যং পাণুরপি বীর্ষ্যবান্‌ | 

সোহভ্ভনেন —! রাজ্ঞাসীদ্‌ যবনাধিপঃ ॥ 

অতীব বলসম্পন্নঃ সদ। মানী qme প্রতি । 

বিপুলে। নাম সৌবীরঃ wiz; পার্থেন Sal ॥ 

দত্তামিত্র ইতি খ্যাতং সংগ্রামে কৃতনিশ্চয়ম্‌ | 

স্থমিত্রং নাম সৌবীরমজ্জ্রনোহদময়চ্ছরৈঃ ॥ ১/১৩৯1২১-২৩ 
এই দন্তামিত্রই ক্ৰমদীশ্বর কর্তৃক উল্লিখিত দক্তামিত্রী anh সৌবীরনগরীর 
প্রতিষ্ঠাতা megaa সহিত দত্তামিত্রের সংগ্রাম অনেকের নিকট বিস্ময়কর 
বলিয়| মনে হইবে, কিন্তু অনেক মহাকবিই এইরূপ দোষে (anachronism) 
দোষী। মহাকবি কালিদাস কি দিপ্রিজয়ী aga নিকট «- বা বক্ষ (Oxus) 
তীরস্থিত হণগণের পরাভবের উল্লেখ করেন নাই ? 

মহাভারতের সমসাময়িক কালে Si যে চীনসীমান্তে আবদ্ধ ছিল না, 

aq পারসিকদিগের সংস্পর্শে আসিয়াছিল, নিস্থলিখিত শ্লোকে তাহ! স্পষ্টই 
প্রতীয়মান হয় :— 

যবনাশ্চীনকন্দোজ। দারুণ! শ্লেচ্ছজাতয়ঃ | 

সকুদগ্রহাঃ কুলোখ্খশ্চ mets পারসিকৈঃ সহ | ৬৯৬৫-৬৬ 
কুণ-পারসিকসংযোগ আশ্মলায়ন বা পাঁণিনির পূর্বের ঘটিয়াছিল ইহার কোন 
প্রমাণ নাই । ইতিহাস-পাঠে জান! যায় যে এই সংযোগের কাল AAA ৫ম 
শতাব্দ। স্থতরাং বর্তমান মহাভারত যে প্রাক্‌-পাণিনীয় ভারত নহে এবং 
ইহার অনেক পরিবর্ভুন ঘটিয়াছে ইহ! অস্বীকার করিবার উপায় নাই aze: 
মহাভারতে উল্লিখিত আছে যে পূর্বের উহ! চতুবিবংশতি-সহত-শ্লোকাত্মক ছিল, 
অর্থাৎ উহার আয়তন বর্তমান বিরাট-গ্রন্থের চতুর্থাংশেরও কম ছিল-__ 

চতুর্বিবংশতিসাহত্লীং চক্রে ভারত-সংহিতাম্‌ | 

উপাখ্যানৈবিন! Stay ভারতং প্রোচ্যতে বুধৈঃ | ১।১।১০২ 

চতুর্বিবংশতি সহজ শ্লোকাত্মিকা সংহিতার পূর্বের উহা! অপেক্ষাও সংক্ষিপ্ত 

কোন ভারতকাব্য ছিল কি না সে কথা বলা সহজ নহে | যুরোপীয় পণ্ডিতের! 
মনে করেন যে, তাহার পূর্বের ৮৮০০ শ্লোকের একখানি মহাভারত ছিল, কিন্ত 
এই ধারণা নিতান্তই ভিত্তিহীন l ৮৮০০ এই সংখ্য! দ্বারা বর্তমান গ্রন্থের 
কৃটশ্লোকের সংখ্যা নির্দেশ করা হইয়াছে। 











- — আস্টো শ্লোকশতানি 51 
অহং বেগ্সি শুকো বেত্তি সঞ্জয়ো৷ বেত্তি বান ব!। 
x তং শ্লোককুটিমগ্তাপি গ্রথিতং স্থদৃঢ়ং মুনে । 
5 Qum: ন শক্যতেহ্থন্ত ole. প্ৰশিতম্য 5 | ১১৮০-৮২ 


২... wee» শ্লোকের যে একখানি পূর্ণাবয়ব গ্রন্থ ছিল উহ! উল্লিখিত উক্তি 
(o0 owe সমধিত হয় না; কিন্তু একথাও স্বীকার্ধ্য যে চতুর্বিবংশতি-সাহস্সী সংহিতা! 
— আদিম বৈয়াসকী সংহিতার সহিত অভিন্ন নাও হইতে পারে। যদি উহাদের 
অভিল্নতা মানিয়াও লওয়। যায়, তাহা হইলেও বর্তমান মহাভারতের 
ত্রি-চতুৰ্থাংশেরও অধিক পরবর্তী কালে রচিত হইয়া উহার অন্তনিবিষ্ট হইয়াছে 
সন্দেহ নাই | মহাভারতের অনেক অংশই যে প্রক্ষিপ্ত সে কথ! fx, 
রামকৃষ্ণ ভাণ্ডারকর, উদগীকর প্রভৃতি এদেশীয় মনীষিগণও স্বীকার করিয়াছেন। 
কিন্তু নৃতন জিনিষ প্রক্ষিপ্ত করার সঙ্গে সঙ্গে আখ্যানভাগের আর কোন 
পরিবর্তন কি হয় নাই + প্রাচীন সাখ্যায়িকাগুলি কি সকলই অব্যাহত আছে ? 
aiacha কতিপয় শ্রেকপাঠে fam মনে হয় যে, প্রাচীন মহাভারতে এমন 
আনেক আখ্যান ছিল অথবা মহাভারতকার এমন অনেক আখ্যানের বিষয় 
অবগত ছিলেন যাহার কেবল আভাসমাত্র প্রচলিত গ্রন্থে পাওয়া! যায়, fem 
মূল আখ্যান বিলুপ্ত হইয়াছে। এই আখ্যানগুলি সর্ববপ্রাচীন বৈয়াসকী 
£হিতার অন্তর্গত ছিল কি ন! তাহ! এখন বিচাধ্য নহে। fey প্রচলিত 
মহাভারত-সঙ্কলনের পূর্বের যে এগুলির অস্তিত্ব ছিল তাহা! wata করিবার 
উপায় নাই। x 
দ্রোণপর্ষেবর ঘটোহুকচ-বধ পর্ববাধ্যায়ে লিখিত আছে যে, কুরুক্ষেত্রের 
মহাযুদ্ধে মহাবীর কর্ণ ইন্দ্রদেব-প্রাদত্ড একপুরুষঘাতিনী শক্তি দ্বারা ভীম-তনয় 
ঘটোহুকচের প্রাণ-সংহার করিলে পাগুবগণকে 'শাককাতর দেখিয়া অসাধারণ 
ঘবীশক্তিসম্পন্ন বাস্থদেব বলিয়াছিলেন, “যদি cpevepme বাসবদত্ত শক্তি দ্বার! 
ঘটোশুকচকে নিহত al করিত Stel হইলে আমাকেই বুকোদরপুজকে বধ 
করিতে হইত। আমি কেবল তোমাদের মঙ্জলসাধনের নিমিত্তই পূর্বের উহার 
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জীবন নাশ করি ate এই নিশাচর ত্রাঙ্গণবিদ্বেষী, যজ্ঞনাশক, ধণ্মলোগু। ও 
পাপাত্মা, এই নিমিত্ত কৌশলক্রমে নিপাতিত হুইল 1" 

যদি cua নাহনিষ্যৎ কর্ণঃ শক্তুয| মহাম্থধে 

ময়। বধ্যোহভবিষ্যুৎ A ভৈমসেনির্টোশুকচঃ | 

ময়া ন নিহতঃ পুর্ববমেব যুক্স-প্রিয়েপ্লয়া, 

এষ হি ত্রাঙ্গাণদ্বেষী যজ্ঞদ্বেধী b রাক্ষসঃ 

«dr লোপ্ত! পাপাসত্মা তন্মাদেষ নিপাতিতঃ | ৭1১৭৯/২৫-২৭ 


ঘটে।কচের ত্রাঙ্গণবিদ্বেষ সম্বন্ধে কোন কাহিনী বর্তমান মহাভারতে 
দখিতে পাওয়! যায় all কিন্তু কোন প্রাচীন ভারত-সংহিতায় উহা! ন! 
থাকিলে বর্তমান গ্রন্থে উপরি উদ্ধৃত শ্লোকগুলি কি নিমিত্ত স্থান পাইল এবং 
Sein সার্থকতাই fe? শ্লোকগুলির পাঠে esie মনে হয় যে, উহাদের 
বচয়িত। হিড়িম্ব।-তনয়ের ত্রাঙ্গণবিদ্বেষ-মূলক কে'ন আখ্যানের বিষয় অবগত 
ছিলেন! যাহার! মধ্যমব্যায়োগ পাঠ. করিয়াছেন তাহাদিগকে বলিয়া দিতে 
হইবে না যে, এইরূপ একটা আখ্যান অবলম্বন ক্রিয়া উক্ত নাট্যগ্রন্থ রচিত 
হইয়াছে | শকুম্তলোপাখ্যানের সহিত কালিদাস-প্রণীত অভিজ্ঞান-শকুস্তলের 
যে সম্বন্ধ, ঘটোৎকচের সেই বিলুপ্ত আখ্যানের সহিত মধ্যমব্যায়োগেরও ঠিক 
সেই xm ছিল বলিয়। অনুমিত হয়। নাটককার অবশ্থা নায়ক-চরিত্রের 
উত্কর্ষ-সাধনের জন্য অনেক বিষয়ে মৌলিকতা দেখাইয়াছেন। নাটকের 
goa শকুন্তলার প্রত্যাখ্যানের মুলে ছুর্ববাসার অভিশাপ, নাটকের ঘটোশুকচের 
ব্রাঙ্সণ-জন-বিত্রাসিত করার মুলে অনন্যসাধারণ মাতৃভক্তি। প্রিয়ংবদ', 

wp) প্রভৃতির win কেশবদাস, তপস্বী মধ্যম প্রভৃতি চরিত্র নাটককারের 
zO হওয়াও অসম্ভব নহে । কিন্তু মধ্যমব্যায়োগের মুল ঘটনা! যে মহাভারত- 
কারের অবিদিত ছিল al এবং খুব সম্ভব প্রাচীন কোন ভারত-সংহিতার 
তন্তনিবিষট ছিল ড্রোণপর্বৰ হইতে উদ্ধৃত শ্রোকগুলি তাহার প্রকৃষ্ট প্রমাণ | 
qx ভারত-তত্তান্ুসন্ধিৎস্থু দের পক্ষে গণপতি শান্্ী-প্রকাশিত নাটকগুলির 
আলোচনার যে যথেষ্ট প্রয়োজনীয়তা আছে, তাহা অস্বীকার করিবার 


উপায় নাই | 











CHAPTER XXX 


বঙ্গ কোন্‌ দেশ? ꝛ 
বঙ্গীয় সাহিত্য-সন্মিলনে পাঠের ffe একটা ইচ্হাসবিষয়ক প্রবন্ধ 
fafacs ব্সিয়া মনে হইল “বঙ্গের পুরাতত্ব-সন্বন্ধে কিছু আলোচনা করিলে 





s মন্দ হয় না। BAY, কর্ণীট, মহারাপ্র, রাজস্থান, পঞ্চনদ, পথল, মগধ প্রভৃতি 


জনপদের প্রাচীন যুগের বিশদ বিবরণ দুষ্প্রাপ্য নহে, কিন্তু খাঁটা বাঙ্গাল! দেশের 
প্রাচীন ইতিহাস আছে কি ? সম্প্রতি গৌড়-বঙ্গের এতিহা-সন্বন্ধে কয়েকখানি c 


— গ্রন্থ প্রকাশিত হইয়াছে; feu উহাদের প্রথম অধ্যায়তুলিতে প্রাধানতঃ অঙ্গ, 


মগধ, wala প্রভৃতি দেশেরই কীর্তন কর! হইয়াছে । অবশ্য গ্রন্থকারগণ 
বলেন যে, প্রাচীন বঙ্গ অঙ্গ-মগধাদি রাষ্ট্রের সহিত দুশ্ছেছ্া-সম্ন্ধে জড়িত | 
fara তাই «femi মগধ-রাজবংশের ইতিহাস ও মৌধ্য-রাষ্ট্রনীতির বিবরণ দ্বার! 
বন্দের ইতিহাসের কলেবর বুদ্ধি করায় লাভ fe? বর্তমানে এই প্রদেশ 
শ্বেত-মহা রাষ্ট্রের অন্তভূত। সেই ew বাঙ্গালার ইতিহাস লিখিতে বসিয়। 
কি প্রত্যক্‌ শ্েতদ্বীপের প্রাচীন রাজবংশ ও শাসনপ্রণালীর বিস্তৃত বিবরণ 
প্রদান করিতে হইবে + এবং উহাকেই “বঙ্গের ইতিহাস” এই নামে প্রখ্যাত 
করিতে হইবে ? | 
প্রকৃত পক্ষে বঙ্গের পুরাতন্্ব আলোচন। করিতে হইলে বঙ্গ নামে কোন্‌ 

জনপদ বিশেষভাবে সুচিত হইত তাহা বুঝা seq শক্তিসঙ্গমতন্ত্রে 
লিখিত আছে-_ 

রত্বাকরং সমারভ্য ব্রঙ্গাপুত্রান্তগঃ শিবে 

mon ময়! প্রোক্তঃ সর্ববসিদ্ধিপ্রদর্শকঃ | ° 
অর্থাৎ, সমুদ্র হইতে ama নদ পর্য্যন্ত fags gree বঙ্গ বলিয়| কৃথিত d 
এই শ্লোকে বঙ্গ ব্রহ্মপুত্রের পুর্ববভাগে কি পশ্চিমভাগে অবস্থিত তাহা ঠিক 
বুঝ। গেল ali বাহস্তায়নের কামসূত্রের টীকাকার যশোধর লিখিয়াছেন, 


` শন্দ-কল্পদ্রমে 'বঙ্গ' শব্দ ERA | 
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wi লোহিত্যাৎ পূৰ্বেবণ” > অর্থাৎ বঙজ্গদেশবাসীর! লোহিত্য <| ais 


| নদের পুর্বব তীরবাসী। বন্তমান কালেও বত্ৰহ্মপুত্ৰ-যমুনার পূৰ্ববকুলে অবস্থিত 
-— মৈমনসিংহ, .ঢাকা, ar, ত্রিপুরা, চট্টগ্রাম প্রভৃতি অঞ্চলের অধিবাসিগণই 


বিশেষভাবে “বাঙ্গাল” বলিয়া অভিহিত zai- যশোধর aAa ত্রয়োদশ 


শতাব্দীর c ।* তাহার পুর্বে ব্রঙ্গপুত্রের পশ্চিমেও যে বজদেশ বিস্তৃত 






ছিল সে বিষয়ে অনেক প্রমাণ পাওয়া যাঁয়। মহাভারতে, ভীমের faery 


প্রসঙ্গে লিখিত আছে « যে, মধ্যম "Ite গিরিব্রজ, মোদাগিরি, "po, কৌশিকী- 


কচ্ছ জয়. করিনা awase আক্রমণ করিয়াছি লেন--“বঙ্গরাজমুপ'!দ্রবৎ ।” 
পরে তাঅলিপ্ত, কর্বরট, qm এবং সাগর-তীরবর্তী ফ্রেচ্ছগণকে Wigs করিয়। 


_.লৌহিত্য-তীরে উপনীত EA | তিনি লৌহিত্য অতিক্ৰম করিয়। তাহার : 


পূৰ্বৰ তীরবর্তী ভূখণ্ডে গিয়াছিলেন ইহার : কোনই প্রমাণ নাই। স্থত্রাং 
মহাভারত-রচনার যুগে বঙ্গ cq লৌহিত্যের পশ্চিমে বিস্তৃত ছিল ইহ! সুনিশ্চিত | 
মহাকবি কালিদাসের রঘুবংশ-পাঠে মনে wq যে, তাহার সময়ে বঙ্গগণ 
“গঙ্গাতোতোহন্তরশ্রর্তী সমগ্র ভূখণ্ডই করায়ন্ত করিয়াছিল | 


 বঙ্গানুৎখায় তরস! নেতা নৌসাধনো ছ্যতান্‌। 
নিচখান-জয়ন্তম্তান্‌ গঙ্জগাজ্োতোহন্ঞরেষু সঃ | 
বজগণ বশীভূত হইবার অব্যবহিত পরে মহাবীর রঘু গজময় সেতু দ্বার! 
কপিশ! ( মেদিনীপুরান্তর্গত কসাই ) নদা পার mE] উৎকূল দেশে উপনীত 
হইয়াছিলেন। বঙ্গদেশ কি সত্য সত্যই কোন সময়ে কপিশ! পর্য্যন্ত বিস্তৃত 
হইয়াছিল ? জৈন Sale প্রজ্ঞাপন1-পাঠে কিন্তু তাহাই মনে হয়। 
প্রচ্ছাপনাকার ene: “তামলিপ্তি” নগরীকে বঙ্গের অন্তভূতি বলিয়া «dui 
করিয়াছেন।* এই স্থলে একটা সমস্যা! স্বতঃ মনে উদিত হয়। দশকুমার- 
চরিত গ্রন্থে মহাকবি দণ্ডী “দামলিগু” gema mess বলিয়া নির্দেশ 
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- বদি সত্য হয়, তবে দশকুমার-রচয়িত! ym ও বঙ্গ পৃথক্‌ বলিয়। বর্ণন করিলেন 
(ma? ইহার উত্তর এই যে, দণ্ডীর সময়ের অবস্থা (ata সপ্তম কি অষ্টম 
remit) we হউক না কেন, প্রাচীনকালে BA ও epe 
T “a অভিন্ন ছিল না মহাভারতের দিখিজয়-পর্ববই তাহার প্রকৃষ্ট প্রামাণ। 
O o মহাভারতকার তাত্রলিপ্তকে um এবং we উভয় হইতেই স্বতন্ত্র বলিয়া নির্দেশ 
করিয়াছেন | মহাভারতের যুগে উহাই যে প্রকৃত অবস্থ। ছিল তাহ! অস্বীকার 
ss ক্ৰরিবার কারণ নাই | কিন্তু পরবর্তী কালে Sag কখনও বঙ্গ রাজ্যের 
š এবং কখনও um রাজ্যের অন্তনিবিষ্ট হইত, প্রচ্ছাপন| এবং দশকুমার গ্রন্থ 
ইহারই সাক্ষ্য প্রদান করে। এইরূপ ঘটনা ভারতের, অন্যান্য প্রদেশেও 
দেখিতে পাঁওয়। যায়। অনেকেই উন্তরাপথের তক্ষশিল| নগরীর নাম 
শুনিয়াছেন। জাতকের যুগে এ নগরী গন্ধারের রাজধানী বলিয়া পরিচিত 
ছিল। যবন ভূতন্্বিদ্‌ টলেমী উহাকে উরশা রাজ্যের wey s বলিয়া! বর্ণন। 
করিয়াছেন ॥ চীন পরিব্রাজক ফাহিয়ান ও হুয়েনসাঙ, কিন্তু তক্ষশিলাকে 
গঙ্ধার-বহিভূতি একটা "aeu রাজ্য বলিয়। অভিহিত ক্রিয়াছেন। দুর 
তমিল দেশের উরগপুরও কখনও চোল রাজ্য, কখনও পাণ্য রাজ্যের আন্তভূতি 
হইত | কোটিবর্ষ দামোদরপুর লিপিতে পুণু,বদ্ধন-ভুক্তির এবং জৈন গ্রন্থ 
প্রজ্ঞাপনায় রাড়ের অন্তর্গত বলিয়া ব্ণিত হইয়াছে | 
মহাভারত, রঘুবংশ, প্রজ্ঞাপন! এবং যশোধর-কৃত জয়মঙ্গল! প্রভৃতি 
্রন্থপাঠে স্পষ্টই মনে হয় যে, “বঙ্গ” দুই অর্থে ব্যবহৃত হইত, একটা ব্যাপক, 
অপরটী ahd) ব্যাপক অর্থে বঙ্গ বলিতে সময়ে সময়ে লৌহিত্যের পুর্ব 
হইতে fep পৰ্য্যন্ত বিস্তীর্ণ Ste বুঝাইত । সঙ্কীৰ্ণ বঙ্গ মগধ, মোদাগিরি, 
je, তাঅলিপ্ত, eas, on এমন কি সাগরানূপ হইতেও পৃথক্‌ বলিয়া 








` যষ্টোচ্ছাল, মিত্রগুপ্র-চরিতম্-3 ASB, 1905, 290n. 
‘atuina’ ও ‘stafae যে afaa তাহা হেম্চন্দ্রের অভিধানপাঠে জানা 
ata) ত্রিকাশু-শেষকার 'তমালিকা" বলিয়া আর একটা নামের উল্লেখ 
করিয়াছেন। মনোমোহন চক্রবর্তী মহাশয়ের মতে উহাই তমলুক নামে 
» পরিবগ্িত uzate | 
ঠা * Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 292 ; অবন্তিন্থুন্দ বী-কখা। 





ছন।১ কালিদাসের যুগে বঙ্গ কপিশ৷ nga বিস্তৃত ছিল এই কখ। 
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':.ধৃহীভারতে নির্দিষ্ট হইয়াছে। লক্ষণ সেনের তাঅশাসনের “বঙ্গে বিক্রমপুর 
- ভাগে” এবং যশোধরের টীকায় “বজ। লোহিত্যাৎ পূর্বেবণ” প্রভূতি বাক্যে 
মনে হয়, বিক্রমপুর ও তৎ্সম্নিহিত ত্ৰক্মপুত্রের পূর্ববকুলস্থিত qum এই API 
o বন্দ । উত্তরকালে বঙ্গ যে: সাগরানুপ পর্য্যন্ত বিস্তৃতি লাভ করিয়াছিল, 
শক্তিসঙ্গমতন্ত্রই তাহার প্রকৃষ্ট প্রমাণ। fem খৃষ্টীয় wb শতাব্দীতে বরাহ- 
মিহির-কর্কৃক্‌ রচিত বৃহৎসংহিতায় Fast নামক চতুর্দশ অধ্যায়েও 
সমুদ্রকুলবর্তী “সমতট” ভূমি বঙ্গ হইতে পৃথক্‌ ভাবে উল্লিখিত হইয়াছে | 
রাজেন্দচোলদেবের তিরুমলয় লিপি ও চেদিপতি কর্ণদেবের গোহরবালিপিতে 
“বঙ্গাল” নামক দেশের উল্লেখ YS হয় । এই অভিনব নামটা কোন্‌ সময়ে 
স্থষ্ট হইয়াছে তাহা বল! দুরূহ । প্রাচীন সাহিত্য, শিলালেখ বা stait 
^am" নামেরই ব্যবহার ও প্রসিদ্ধি দেখা যায়। অদ্যাবধি আবিক্ষৃত প্রামাশদৃষ্টে 
মনে হয় যে, দক্ষিণাপথ ও তুরুক্ষ দেশাগত ভূপতিগণই মধ্যযুগে “বঙ্গাল” ব! 
বাঙ্গাল এই অভিনব নামের প্রয়োগ আরস্ত করেন। * আইন-ই-আক্বরি- 
প্রণেতা আবুলফজল লিখিয়াছেন (২, ১২০) যে বাঙ্গাল! প্রাচীন বঙ্গের নামান্তর 
xim পুরাকালে এতদ্‌ অঞ্চলের রাজন্যবর্গ সমগ্র প্রদেশে দশ গজ উদ্ধ ও 
বিংশ গজ আয়ত এক একটা আল্‌ অর্থাৎ মৃত্তিকাস্তুপ প্রস্তুত করিয়! জলপ্লাবন 
নিবারণ করিতে চেষ্টা করিতেন | “বঙ্গ + আল্‌’ এই ছুই শব্দের যোগে বঙ্গাল 
শব্দ 2্স্পিল হইয়াছে | 
আশ্চর্যের বিষয় এই যে ক্লচুর্ধ্য-বংশোচ্ছব বিজ্ঞলের অবলুর লিপিতে 
বঙ্গ ও বঙ্গাল পুথক্‌ বলিয়! নির্দিষ্ট হইয়াছে ।* অআভিধান-চিন্তামণি-প্রাণে তা 
জৈন হেমচন্দ্ৰ লিখিয়াছেন-__“বঙ্গাম্ত্ব হরিকেলীয়1।” বঙ্গের সহিত অভিন্ন 
এই হরিকেল যে “বঙ্গাল” দেশ নহে, পরস্ত একটা স্বতন্ত্র ভূখণ্ড, ডাকার্ণব গ্রন্থে 
তাহার সুস্পষ্ট প্রমাণ পাওয়া Wie অতএব আবুলফজলের গ্রন্থে বঙ্গ ও 





১ অধ্যাপক রমেশচন্দ্র মজুমদার মহাশয় কর্ণদেবের Goharwa Plate-এর প্রতি 
আমারি দৃষ্টি আকৃষ্ট করেন। উক্ত লিপিতে কর্ণদেবের বৃদ্ধপ্রপিতামহ লক্ষ্মণরাজ 
“বঙ্গাল ভঙ্গ নিপুণ" বলিয়া facafas হইয়াছেন । কিন্তু লক্ষ্মণরাজ্ঞও উত্তরাপথের 
ats ছিলেন F | 
` Ep. Ind, V. 257, cf, Elliot, iii, 295 (Afif). 
* Majumdar, Inscriptions of Benga’, p. 61. 
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বঙ্গাল এ শৈরই ভিন্ন নাম বলিয়া লিখিত হইলেও পূর্বের যে d ছুই নামে 
| [ইটা পৃথক্‌ দেশ সূচিত হইত, তাহ! বলিলে বোধ হয় অন্যায় হয় না। বজ বা 
| P হরিকেল — “বাল” বলিতে কোন্‌ রাজ্য বুঝাইত এ বিষয়ে নিশ্চয় 
ক্রিয়া বলা যায় নাঁ_বঙ্গাল যে দক্ষিণ ও উত্তর api হইতে বিভিন্ন এবং 
চন্দ্রোপাধিবিশিষ্ট গোবিন্দ নামক নরপতির অধীন ছিল, তিরুমলয় লিপিই 
তাহার প্রকৃষ্ট প্রমাণ । অধ্যাপক THT লিখিয়াছেন যে, সুলতান Yala 
রাজত্বকালে রজপুর ও ব্রহ্মপুত্রের মধ্যবর্তী ভূখণ্ড “বঙ্গালভূম” «femi প্রসিদ্ধ 
ছিল; কিন্তু Blaev, Sausson Purchas-2tq% লেখকগণের মানচিত্রে S: 
গ্রন্থে চটগ্রামের অভিমুখে অবস্থিত সাগরতীরবন্তী ভূখণ্ডে Bengala নগরীর 
উল্লেখ দৃষ্ট হয়। TEMA এই নগরীর অন্ডিত্ব-সন্বন্ধে সন্দেহ প্রকাশ 
করিয়াছেন, ^ কারণ, ইবন্‌ বতুতা, সিজর ফ্রেডারিক, De Barros প্রভৃতি 
পৰ্য্যটক ও লেখকগণ ইহার কথ! লিখিয়া যান নাই। ১৫৬১ খুষ্টান্দে ales 
Gastaldi-a মানচিত্রে কিন্তু Bengala-a স্পষ্ট উল্লেখ দেখা! যায়। সুতরাং 
সাগরানুপে সত্য সত্যই এই নামে একটা নগরী ছিল এইরূপ অনুমান নিতান্ত 
Bars নহে । এই Bengala নগরীর চতুষ্পার্থ্াস্থিত রাজ্যই কি চন্দ্োপাধিক 
নরপতি-শীসিত বঙ্গাল দেশ ? Gista রামপাললিপি-পাঠে fam তাহাই 
মনে হয়। উক্ত লিপিতে জ্রীচন্দের পিতা ব্রৈলোক্যচন্দকে চন্দ্দ্বীপের নৃপতি 
এবং “হরিকেল-রাজ-ককুদচ্ছত্রশ্মিতাঁনাং শ্রিয়ামীধার১” বলিয়া! ada wal 
হইয়াছে | চন্দ্রদ্বীপ বলিতে সমুদ্র-তীরবর্তী বর্তমান বরিশাল এবং তশুসন্লিহিত 
ভূখণ্ড qais ইহাই Aea তাত্রশাসনে berada নরপতিগণের 
স্বরাজ্য «femi নির্দিষ্ট হইয়াছে । হরিকেল অর্থাৎ বঙ্গ ইহ! হইতে স্বতন্্রভাঁবে 
উল্লিখিত হইয়াছে । চীন, পনিভ্রাজক Sefer লিখিয়াছেন যে, হুরিকেল 
ভারতের পূর্বব সীমান্তে অবস্থিত। রাজশেখর-রচিত কর্পুরমঞ্জরী নামক গ্রন্থে 
পূর্বব দিগঞ্জনাগণের সম্পর্কে চম্পা, sip. কামরূপ ও হরিকেলের উল্লেখ দৃষ্ট 
হয় | এই সকল উক্তির সহিত লক্ষ্মণ সেন দেবের তাআশ!সন ও যশোধরের ' 
টাক! মিলাইয়। লইলে মনে হয় যে, বিক্রমগুর ও লৌহিত্যের পুর্ব তীরশ্হিত 
SUSE সপ্তম হইতে ত্রয়োদশ শতাব্দী পৰ্য্যন্ত “বঙ্গ” «p হরিকেল নামে প্রসিদ্ধ 









+ JASB, 1873, 233, 
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ছিল। সাগর-তীরবর্্তী “সাগরানূপ” বা “সমতট” যে ইহার বহিভূতি ছিল, 
মহাভারত ও বৃহত্সংহিত! গ্রন্থে তাহার প্রমাণ "heu Wat “owe” ও 
“বঙ্গাল” এই উভয় দেশই বজ্জ-বহিভূ্ত সাগরানূপে অবস্থিত এবং চন্দোপাধিক 
নৃপতি-শ!সিত। ইহাদের ভৌগোলিক অবস্থান এবং চন্দ্রবংশের সহিত 


সংযোগ বিচার করিলে এই ছুই দেশ যে অভিন্ন «| পরস্পর AES ইহ! 


_ অনুমান কর! বোধ হয় নিতান্ত অসঙ্গত হইবে al | 

Assa aj বিজ্ভলদেবের অবলুর-লিপি হইতে স্পষ্ট প্রতীয়মান হয় যে, 
প্রীচন্দদেবের বিক্রমপুর-বিজয় সব্বেও খৃ্টীয় দ্বাদশ শতাব্দীর শেষ পর্যন্ত .বঙ্গ 
এবং বঙ্গাল সম্পূর্ণভাবে একীকৃত হয় নাই | “alo” ও “বরেন্দ্”ও "ewe 
ami করিতেছিল। ত্রয়োদশ শতাব্দীর মুসলমান লেখকগণ “বঙ্গ” শব্দ 
we অর্থেই ব্যবহার করিয়াছেন । তবকাৎই-নাসিরি গ্রন্থে বঙ্গ স্পষ্টতঃ 
যাজনগর, কামরূপ ও faeces ন্যায় লম্মণণাব্তী হইতে বিভিন্ন বলিয়া afis 
হইয়াছে | কিন্তু রাল (alp) ও বরিন্দ ( বরেন্দ্র ) লক্ষমণাবতীর অন্তর্গত ছিল। 
ব্লক্ম্যান দেখাইয়াছেন যে, তুঘলুক্‌ শাহের রাজত্বকালেই ( ১৩২০ খুঃ অব্দে ) 
লক্মনণাবতী, সপ্তগ্রাম ও স্ুবর্ণগ্রাম মিলিত হইয়া! অখণ্ড বাঙ্গালা দেশ 
গঠিত হইয়াছে । জৈন প্রজ্ঞাপনায় এই মিলনের সুচনা! দেখ! যায়। বঙ্গপতি 
পালরাজগণ এবং প্রৌঢ়া রাঢ়ার অধীশ্মর সেন-নৃপতিবুন্দ alo, গৌড়, বরেন্দ ও 
বঙ্গে একচ্ছত্র রাজ্য স্থাপন করিয়া ভাবী মিলনের পথ আরও সুগম করিয়া 
দিয়াছিলেন | মুসলমানগণ-কর্তক জক্ষণাবতী জয়ের ফলে এই মিলন সুদৃঢ় 
হইতে পারে নাই। fau তুঘলুক্‌ শাহ. পুনরায় একচ্ছত্র রাজ্য প্রতিষ্ঠিত 
fami স্থায়ী Gay বিধান করেন। পরবস্তী কালে বঙ্গভঙ্গের সকল চেষ্টাই 
ব্যর্থ হইয়াছে | 

AG আক্বরের সময়ে সুবা বাঙ্গালা স্থরম!-তীরবর্তী Sep হইতে 
কোৌশিকী-ধোত প্রর্ণিয়া ও গঙ্গার দক্ষিণস্থিত Kankjol ( কজন্গল ) পর্যন্ত 
fags fea | মেদিনীপুর, হিজলী, চট্টগ্রাম এবং কোচবিহার তখনও এই 
প্রদেশের SASS হয় নাই। মেদিনীপুর ও হিজলী উড়িয্যার এবং চট্রগ্রাম 
আরাকান রাজ্যের অন্তর্গত ছিল। কোচবিহার সীমান্তবত্তী স্বাধীন রাজ্ঞ্য 
বলিয়! পরিগণিত হইত । cup শাহ্‌জহান ও গুরঙ্গজেবের রাজত্বকালে 
ক্রমে ক্রমে এই সকল SIS বাঙ্গালার তান্তনিবিষ্ট হয়। প্রত্যক্‌ শ্েতদ্বীপের 
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প্রাচীন =T=c== exime AMA কথা 
ভারতের প্ররুত qd কি? এই প্রশ্নের উত্তরপ্রদান সহজসাধ্য নহে । BATA 


বৈদিক যুগে বরুণ, আদিত্য প্রভৃতি দেবগণের উপাসনার ভক্তিধর্ম্মের আভাস 


eteni যায় বটে, কিন্তু অব্যবহিত পরবর্থী যুগে আধ্্যসমাজে যাগযন্তই বোধহয় 
acta প্রধান অঙ্গ বলিয়া বিবেচিত হইত cet কোন বৈদিক গ্রন্থে wate পরম- 
দেবতা বিষ্ণুর সহিত অভিন্ন বলিয়া বর্ণন কর! হইয়াছে। কিন্তু শীস্বই ভারতের 
মনীষিগণ বিধিষজ্ঞের প্রতি বীতশ্রদ্ধ হইয়া “পুরুষষজ্ঞ” ও “ভ্ঞানযজ্ঞের” মহিমা কীর্তন 
করিতে প্রবৃত্ত হইলেন। ger উপনিষদে উল্লিখিত হইয়াছে যে, weeny যজ্ঞ 
সংসারার্ণৰ তরণের age উপায় বলিয়া পরিগণিত হইতে পারে না। যে সকল 





মূঢ় ব্যক্তি ইহাকেই com: বলিয়া অভিনন্দিত করে তাহাদের মুক্তি অসম্ভব । তাহারা s 


পুনঃ পুনঃ জর! ও মৃত্যুর বশগামী হয়। শ্রীমদ্ভগবদগীতা গ্রন্থে ভগবান্‌ বাস্গদেব 
বলিয়াছেন যে, “দ্রব্যময়যন্ঞ” অপেক্ষা জ্ঞানযজ্ঞই শ্রেয়ঃ। মহাভারতের FoR € 
saka ceed পর্কবাধ্যায়ে এই সন্বন্ধে একটি সুন্দর আখ্যায়িক! বণিত 
হইয়াছে । এক স্থাধ্যায়সম্পন্ন ব্রাহ্মণের মেধাবী নামে এক অতিশয় ধীশক্তিসম্পন 
পুত্র ছিলেন। ব্রাহ্মণ পুত্রকে কর্তবাসন্বন্ধে উপদেশ দিয়া বলিয়াছিলেন, “মানবগণ 
প্রথমতঃ ক্রহ্ষচর্্যাশ্রমে অবস্থানপূর্ব্বক বেদপাঠ, পিতৃলোকের পরিত্রাণার্থ গার্হস্থাধ্ম্ম- 
পালন ও যথাবিধি যজ্ঞানুষ্ঠান করিয়া পরিশেষে বনে গমন ও মুনিবৃত্তি অবলম্বন 
করিবেন 1” তহ্ত্তরে মেধাবী বলিলেন যে, “মাদৃশ ব্যক্তির অতিহিংস পশ্তযজ্ঞ অথবা 
পিশাচের ota বিনাশকর ware দীক্ষিত হওয়া কদাপি বিধেয় নহে । যিনি 
কাঁয়মনোবাক্যে প্রাণিগণের অনিষ্টাচরণ না করেন এবং যিনি কাহারও জীবিকা অপহরণে 
প্রবৃত্ত নহেন, তাহাকে কখনই কোন প্রাণী হইতে উদ্বেজিত হইতে হয় না। মোহান্ধ 
হইলেই মৃত্যুলাভ হয় এবং সত্যপথ অবলম্বন করিলেই অমৃতলাভ হইয়া থাকে । 
অতএব আমি হিংসা ও কাম ক্রোধ পরিশুন্য হইয়া একমাত্র সুখময় সত্যকে অবলম্বন- 
ree 'অমরের ন্যায় মৃত্যুকে উপহাস করিব ।” ছান্দোগ্য উপনিষদে muss মহখি 
ঘোর আঙ্গিরস বলিয়াছেন যে, পুরুষের জীবনই একটা মহান্‌ যজ্ঞ । তপঃ, দান, 
Sea, অহিংসা ও সত্যবচন এই যজ্ঞের দক্ষিণা অর্থাৎ সাধারণ Wiss ক্রিয়াকাণ্ডে 
দক্ষিণাপ্রদান যেরূপ ফলপ্রদ বলিয়া বিবেচিত হয় মানবজীবনে অহিংসা ও সত্যবচন 
প্রভৃতির অন্ুষ্ঠানও eat ধর্ম্মপুষ্টিকর বলিয়া মনে করিতে হইবে । মহাভারতে 
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ভারতবর্ষে প্রচারের WE "EX ও মহৎ 
দিয়াছিলেন তাহার সহিত উপনিষদ্‌ ও ভারতপ্রোক্ত এই acta বিশেষ বিরোধ নাই। 
সম্রাট অশোক এই ধর্মকে “পোরণা পকিভী” অর্থাৎ পূর্ববযুগ হইতে প্রচলিত সনাতন 
ধৰ্ম্ম বলিয়া অভিহিত করিয়াছেন । তাহার মতে পিতামাতার sakti, আচার্য্য জ্ঞাতির 
প্রতি যথার্থ ব্যবহার, সকল প্রাণীর প্রতি করুণা ও সতাবচনই এই «Ca সারবস্ত | 














অশোকের ধর্্মলিপিতে কিন্ত ভগবদ্ভক্তির সুস্পষ্ট আভাস নাই। 


মৌর্যোত্তর যুগের উৎকীর্ণ লিপিতে অহিংসার সঙ্গে সঙ্গে “দম, ত্যাগ ও 
অপ্রমাদ"-এর মহিমা কীর্িত হইয়াছে । পূর্ব-মালবের প্রাচীন রাজধানী বিদিশা 
( বর্তমান বেসনগর ) নামক স্থানে একখানি ক্ষোদিত লিপি 'আবিষ্কত হুইয়াছে। 
উহা! qeu দ্বিতীয় শতাব্দীতে উৎকীর্ণ। ইহা পাঠে অবগত হওয়া যায় যে, 
তক্ষশিলার যবনরাজ আন্টিয়াল্কিদসের দূত হেলিওদোর দেবদেব বাস্দেবের 
উদ্দেশ্যে শ্রদ্ধাঞ্জলি নিবেদন করিয়া বলিয়া গিয়াছেন যে তিনটি “অমৃতপদ” সম্যগ্রূপে 
ayes হইলে স্বর্গে নিয়! যায়। এই তিনটির নাম দম, ত্যাগ ও অপ্রমাদ | 
বান্গুদেবভক্ত ভাগবত হেলিওদোরের এই ধর্মমত যে হিন্দুঃশান্ত্রসম্মত এ বিষয়ে 
সন্দেহ নাই । শাস্তিপর্ধের “হংস গীতা” পাঠে অবগত হওয়া যায় যে, দমই অমৃতের 
wr") মহাভারতের অন্যত্র উল্লিখিত আছে যে দম, ত্যাগ ও অপ্রমাদ এই 
তিনটি ব্রহ্মার অশ্ব । যিনি শীলরূপ রশ্মি গ্রহণপুর্বক এই তিন অশ্বসংযুক্ত মানসরথে 
আরোহণ করিতে পারেন, তিনি reu পরিহারপুর্বক অনায়াসে ত্রক্ষলোকগমনে 
সমর্থ হন। 

পরবর্তী কালের ক্ষোদিত লিপিতে ভাগবত, মাহেশ্বর, সৌর, বৌদ্ধ pfe সকল 
সম্প্রদায়ের মধ্যে ভক্তিধর্ন্দের প্রভাব বিশেষরূপে লক্ষিত aa) ইতিহাসপাঠে জান! 
যায় যে, গুপ্তবংশীর ও পুধ্যভুতি কুলোস্তব সম্রাটগণের অন্থাদয়কালে ভগবান্‌ d, 
শিব, আদিত্যপ্রসুখ দেবগণকে এবং 'অবলোকিতেশ্বরপ্রমুখ বোধিসন্থগণকে কেন্দ্র 
করিয়াই এই ভক্তিধর্শ্ম প্রধানতঃ প্রচারিত হুইয়াছিল। কিন্ত এই যুগের Sw 
লিপিতে যে "expen সংহিতার” প্রামাণ্য পুনঃ পুনঃ TSS হইয়াছে তাহাতে 
পুরুষোত্তম নারায়ণের সঙ্গে সঙ্গে নরোত্তম নরেরও প্রতি শ্রদ্ধাঞ্জলি প্রদান কর! 
হইয়াছে | এই মহাগ্রস্থপাঠে অবগত Sem যায় বে, শুধু “নরোত্তম” নর নহেন, 
"pU মাত্রই শ্রদ্ধার পাত্র, মানুষের শ্রেষ্ঠত্ব উপলব্ধি করাই sofa গুড় তত্ব 0 
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vsus ব্ৰহ্ম তদিদং বে! ভ্রবীমি | 
ন মান্ুষাচ্ছে bwat হি কিঞ্চিৎ n 

দেবভক্কি ও মানবের প্রতি শ্রদ্ধার সঙ্গে সঙ্গে কায়মনোবাক্যে সকল '্রাণিহিতের 
কথাওএই যুগের মনীষিগণ বিশ্বত হন নাই । সমাটু হর্ষের তাম্রশাসনে লিখিত আছে 
ca, তিনি প্রাণিহিতকেই শ্রেষ্ঠ ধৰ্ম্ম বলিয়া বিবেচনা করিতেন | 

wit মনসা! বাঁচা wea প্রাণিনে হিতং 
হর্ষেনৈতৎ সমাখ্যাতং ধন্মাজ্জন মন্থ্ত্তমং | 

কিন্তু এই সময়ে আর একটি বিষয়ে রাজন্তবর্গ বিশেষ আগ্রহ প্রকাশ 
করিয়াছিলেন । সেটাকে উহারা প্বর্ণাশ্রম ব্যবস্থাপন” বলিয়া অভিহিত করিয়াছেন | 
বর্ণবিভাগ ও বর্ণের স্বরূপসন্বন্ধে Ss, ভরদ্বাজপ্রমুখ প্রাচীন পঝ্রযিগণের মৃত 
মহাভারতের শাস্তিপর্কে যেরূপ বিবৃত হইয়াছে তাহা নিম্নে উদ্ধত করিয়! আমাদের 
প্রবন্ধ শেষ করিব | 

কথিত আছে aan মহৰি we মহাত্মা ভরদ্বাজের এক প্রশ্নের উত্তরে 
বলিয়াছিলেন, “হে ভরদ্বাজ ! ভগবান্‌ ব্রহ্মা প্রথমে আপনার তেজ হইতে ভাস্কর ও 
অনলের ন্যায় প্রভাসম্পনন ত্রহ্মনিষ্ঠ মরীচ asf প্রজাপতিদিগের cvm করিয়া স্বর্গ 
লাভের উপারস্বরূপ সত্য, ধৰ্ম্ম, তপন্তা, শাশ্বত বেদ, আচার ও শোৌঁচের Ve করিলেন | 
'অনস্তর দেব, দানব, THA, দৈবা, CHUA, যক্ষ, রাক্ষস, নাগ, পিশাচ এবং ব্রাহ্মণ, 
ক্ষত্রিয়, বৈশ্য ও শূদ্ৰ এই চতুৰ্কিবধ মন্ুস্থজাতির স্বষ্টি হইল । তখন ব্রাহ্মণেরা সত্বগুণ, 
ক্ষতিয়েরা রজোগুণ, Taal রজঃ ও তমোগুণ এবং শূদ্রেরা নিরবচ্ছিন্ন তমোগুণ প্রাপ্ত 
হইলেন | 

ভরদ্বাজ কহিলেন, aa) সকল মনুয্যেই ত সর্বপ্রকার গুণ বিদ্বমান রহিয়াছে, 
অতএব কেবল গুণদ্বারা কখনই মনুষ্যাগণের বর্ণভেদ করা যাইতে পাল্র না । দেখুন, 
সমুদয় লোককেই কাম, ক্রোধ, ভয়, লোভ, শোক, চিন্তা, ক্ষুধা ও পরিশ্রম প্রভাবে 
ব্যাকুল হুইতে THe ST গুণদ্বারা কিরূপে বর্ণ বিভাগ কর! যাইতে 
পারে? 

Se কহিলেন, তপোধন ! ইহলোকে বস্তুত বর্ণের ইতরবিশেষ নাই । সমুদয় 
জগৎই aum HEU পূর্বে ব্রহ্মা হইতে WB হইয়া ক্রমে ক্রমে কাধ্যদ্ধারা 
ভিন্ন ভিন্ন বর্ণে পরিগণিত হইয়াছে । যে ত্রাঙ্গণগণ রজোগুণ প্রভাবে কামভোগপ্রিয়, 
ক্রোধপরতন্ত্, সাহসী ও তীক্ষ হইয়া wed পরিত্যাগ করিয়াছেন, তাহারা wary, 
সাহার! qe: ও তমোগুণ প্রভাবে পশুপালন ও ক্ুষিকার্য্য অবলম্বন করিয়াছেন, তাহারা 
বৈশ্যত্ব ও ধাহারা তমোগুণ প্রভাবে হিংসাপর্তন্ত্র, TA, সব্ধকর্্মোপজীবী, মিথ্যাবাদী 
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E — হর প্রতিদিন meter, aia, জপ, হোম, দেবপুজা ও 
অতিথিসৎকার এই apala অনুষ্ঠান করেন; যাহারা শৌচাচারপরায়ণ, নিত্য 
ব্ৰতনিষ্ঠ, গুরুত্রিয় ও সত্যনিরত wx! ব্রাহ্মণের ভুক্তাবশিষ্ট অন্ন ভোজন করেন, আর 
ধাহাদিগকে দান, ACHE অনৃংশসতা, ক্ষমা, gel ও তপস্যায় একাস্ত আসক্ত দেখিতে 
পাওয়া যায়, diera) amal যাহারা বেদাধায়ন, যুদ্ধবার্ধ্যের অনুষ্ঠান, ব্রাহ্গণগণকে 
KAWA ও প্রজাদিপের নিকট কর গ্রহণ করেন, তাহার! ক্ষত্রিয় এবং যাহারা পবিত্র 
হইয়া বেদাধায়ন ও ক্রষি-বাণিজ্যাদি কাৰ্য্য সম্পাদন করেন, তীহারা বৈশ্য বলিয়া 
পরিগণিত হন । আর যাহারা বেদহীন ও আচারভ্রষ্ট হইয়া সতত সকল কার্যের 
অনুষ্ঠান ও vfu ভক্ষণ করে, তাহাদিগকে শূদ্র বলিয়া গণনা করা ata যদি কোন 
ব্যক্তি ব্ৰাহ্মণকূলে জন্মগ্রহণ করিয়া sors ন্যায় ব্যবহার করে, তাহা হইলে তাহাকে 
sg ও যদি কোন ব্যক্তি sweet age হইয়া ব্রাহ্মণের ata নিয়মনিষ্ট হন, তাহা 
হইলে তীহাকে atad বলির! face কর! যাইতে পারে | “+ 
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APPENDIX B. 
ASPECTS OF HINDU Crvic LIFE. 


-~ Nothing illustrates more clearly the fundamental difference be- 
tween the eastern and western outlook on life as the respective 
attitude of the European historian and the Indian law-gwer towards 
the city. ‘‘ Civilisation,’’ says a western writer, ''has always its 
home ia the city.” The remark holds good not only of the ancient 
Mediterranean world, which could boast of the City of the Violet 
Crown off the Saronic Gulf and of the mightier City of the Seven 
Hills on the Tiber, but also of Lhe massive continents on either sides 
of the north Atlantic, where life centres mainly round the huge 
cities whose spires tower above the banks of the Thames and the 
Seine, the Hudson and the Lake Michigan. On the other hand the 
Hindu law-giver asks the faithful to avoid going into towns declaring 
that it is impossible for one to obtain salvation, who lives in a town 
covered with dust. It can not be denied that culture in an impor- 
tant epoch of Indian history radiated not so much from the capital 
cities of Hastinapur and Kapilivastu as from the forest-retreats of 
Naimisha and the Deer Park on the site of modern Sarnath. Even 
in modern times the bulk of the Indian population shows a preference 
for life in the rural parts far away from the dust and smoke of cities, 
not excluding the city of Job Charnock. The leafy solitudes of the 
Himalayas still resound with the melodies of Vedic students who 
vie with the alumni of urban universities in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Nevertheless the impartia student of history can not shut his 
eyes to the fact that in spite of priestly admonitions cities did grow 
and flourish quite early in India's chequered annals and the ameni- 
ties and responsibilities of civic life were not altogether unknown or 
unappreciated in this country in ancient times. Remains of stately 
cities with brick buildings, bathrooms and an elaborate system of 
drainage have been laid bare in the pre-historic ruins of Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa in the lower valley of the mighty stream that 
glides through the land hallowed by the songs of the Rig Veda and 
the thrilling lay of Vidula. Imperial capitals with gates, watch- 
towers and walls graced the valley of the sister stream that flows 
into the Bay of Bengal, when the son of the Sükyas and the hero 
of the Jñütrikas preached their message of peace and good will full 
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e centuries before the birth of the sage ot Galilee. Big cities 
ig into existence on the great trade-route connecting north-west 
ndia with the outer world, to which flocked merchant princes and 
"political adventurers from central and western Asia as well as the 
flower of the Indian aristocracy, attracted alike by the wealth of 
the market place and the fame of the sages and bards who gave 
instruction in various branches of knowledge or recited the heroic 
poetry of the Mahābhārata. An elaborate system of municipal 
government was developed at least as early as the fourth century 
B.C., and urban establishments for dispensing charity and medicine 
excited the admiration of foreign travellers as eorly as the fourth 
century A.D, 

From the beginning Indian citizens showed a keen appreciation 
of the true civic ideal, which, in the words of some of the most 
illustrious sons of modern India, is to build upa healthy and pro- 
gressive community with co-operation and public service as ideals, 
‘This is the holy mystery," declares the Santi Parva of India's 
national epic, ** there is nothing nobler than humanity '"; and the 
service of humonity was always placed by the Indians in the fore- 
front of the civic programme. Referring to certain cities and towns 
of Eastern India a Chinese traveller of the fourth century A.D. 
observes, " The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, snd vie with 
one another in the practice of benevolence and righteousness. The 
elders and gentry of these countries establish in the cities free 
hospitals. All the poor nnd destitute in the country, orphens, 
widowers and childless men, maimed people and cripples, and all 
who are diseased go to those houses, and are provided with every 
kind oí help, and doctors examine their diseases. They get the food 
and medicines which their cases require, and are made to feel at ease, 
and when they are better, they go away of themselves," The care 
which the citizens bestowed on the people was not confined to the 
childre . cf the soil, Speaking about the city fathers of Pütaliputra 
a Greekdiplo matist of the fourth century B.C. informs us that 
"those who have charge of the city are divided into six bodies of 
five each. 'The members of the flrst look after everything relating 
tothe industrial arts. Those of the second attend to the entertain- 
ment of foreigners. To these they assign lodgings and they keep 
watch over their mode of life by means of those persons whom they 
give to them for assistants. They escort them on the way when 
they leave the country, or, in the event of their dying, forward their 
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property to their relations. They take care of them when they are 
sick, and, if they die, bury them.” 

The importance of good dwelling houses for the people and a 
proper system of drainage was clearly grasped by Tndian citizens as 
early as the third millennium B.C. Excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind have disclosed 
the remains of a firmly built city belonging to the period of transi- 
tion from the stone to the copper age. ‘‘The dwelling houses of 
citizens,'' says Sir John Marshall, ‘‘are remarkable for the excellence 
of their construction and for the relatively high degree of comfort 
evidenced by the presence of wells, bath rooms, brick-flooring and 
an elaborate system of drainage, all of which go to indicate a social 
condition of the people surprisingly advanced for the age in which 
they were living." An American writer, who has given much study 
to the Sanskrit epics, notes the fact that the ancient Indian city 
was laid out in several squares. The streets were lighted with 
torches and watered. Besides palaces and the humble dwellings of 
the poor there were various assemblies, dancing hails, courts of 
justice, booths of traders and work-places of artisans. Pleasure parks 
abounded. The watering of streets he justly regards as unique. 

Some of the cities could boast of educational establishments 
which attracted students and inquirers from distant climes. Taxila 
in the extreme north-west of the Punjab was specially celebrated 
as a university-town to which eager scholars flocked for instruction 
in the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. A 
Brabmanicol writer on poetics in the ninth century A.D. relers to 
the fame of Ujjain and Pataliputra as ancient seats of learning. A 
Chinese pilgrim is eloquent in his praise of the ‘scholastic arrange- 
ments’ of the latter city to which ''Shamans of the highest virtue 
from all the four quarters, and students, inquirers wishing to find 
out truth and investigate the principles of duty to one’s neighbour, 
all resort." 


It will thus be seen that the citizens of ancient India did not 
take a narrow view of their responsibilities. They devoted them- 
selves to the service of the poor and the destitute irrespective of 
caste, creed or nationality and understood the value of good dwelling 
houses, fine parks, well-lighted and well-watered streets, a proper 
system of drainage, hospitals and medical relief. They developed 
a system of municipal government which won the approbation of 
Megasthenes, and the arrangements they made for the service of 
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APPENDIX C 
Tung Great Epic OF INDIA: A STUDY 


The Mahabharata, the Great Epic of India is, nextto the Rig 
Veda Samhita, perhaps the most remarkable work in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. It is the biggest of the world's epics. Since the commen- 
cement of the sixth century A.C., it is kaown to have consisted of 
100,000 élokas or verses, equal to about eight times as much as the 
Iliad and Odyssey put together. From the beginning it has enjoyed 
exceptional popularity. Heroes of the great poem find prominent 
mention in the works of grammarians, theologians, political thinkers, 
poets and dramatists almost uninterruptedly from about the fifth 
century B.C., while the prowess of its principal heroes is mentioned 
with admiration by royal personages in the Deccan already in the 
second century A.C. The whole poem is known to have been recited 
in temples in far off Cambodia as early as the sixth century A.C. 
In the next century we find the Turks of Mongolia reading in their 
own idiom thrilling episodes like the Hidimbavadha, The work was 
translated into their own vernacular by the people of Java before 
the conclusion of the tenth century. 


A ScHoLAn's OPINION 


As pointed out by a famous scholar who has given study to this 
poem, the Mahabharata represents a whole literature rather than a 
single homogeneus work. It constitutes a veritable treasure-house of 
Indian lore botb secular and religious, and gives, as does no other single 
work, an insight into the innermost depths of the soul of the people 
of Hindusthün. It is a ‘song of victory’ (Jayonametitihaso'yam) 
commemorating the deeds of heroism in a war to avenge insults 
to womanhood, and maintain the just rights of a dynasty that 
had extended the heritage of Bharata and bai knit together the 
North, East, West and South of India into oae empire. [Itis n 
“Purana Samhita’ or collectioa of old tales containing diverse stories 
(chitra kathah) of seers anl sages, of beautiful maids aud dutiful 
wives, of valiant warriors and of saintly kings. 1৮ is also a magniti- 
cont ‘Kavya’ ('Kávyam paramapijitam’) describing in inimitable 
language the fury of the battle-field, the stillness of the forest- 
hermitage, the majesty of the roaring sen “dancing with billows and 
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jin, | with foams”, (TII. 104,22f)’, the just indignation of the “true 
iter of a wa urn line", and the lament of the aged mother of 


et heroes. Itis is a manual of law and morality (‘Sdstra’), and of . 


social and polit: eal philosophy, laying down rules of conduct for the 
attainment of 'trivarga' or the three great aims animating all human 


conduct, “Dharma,” ‘Artha’ and ‘Kama’, i.e. moral and religious 


duties, material wealth and pleasures of the flesh. 
Arthasdstramidam proktam 
Dharmaésdstramidam mahat 
Kamaésdstramidam proktam 
Vydsendmitabuddhind, (1.2.3983) 

Above all it is a ‘moksha $üstra' or sacred treatise showing the 
way to salvation, expounding the highest religious philosophy of India 
and inculcating reverence not only for Niriyana, the Supreme 
Spirit, Sarasvati, from whom flow all learning and the arts, and Nara 
the superman, the ideal fighter and seer, the close associate of God, 
but for mankind, in general, “This is the holy mystery'', declares 
the ‘Santi Parva’ of the Great Epic. ‘‘There is nothing nobler than 
humanity'':— 

Guhyam brahma tadidam vo bravimi 
Na mainushdchehhreshthataram hi kifichit. (X11.299.20) 
Cf. Terence “Homo sum : humani nihil a me alienum puto' ', 


ANTIQUITY OF MAHABHARATA 


Regarding the origin and antiquity of the poem our information 
is surprisingly meagre. It professes to be a composition of the holy 
sage Krishna Dvaipayaua Vyasa and is said to have been completed 
in three years. But there is evidence to show that it has been added 
to from times to time, that it has passed through several stages of 
development and that it attained to its present bulk by a slow and 
gradual process. For the beginnings of epic poetry we must turn 
to the Vedic texts—the *akhyünas' and the 'itihásas' embodied in the 
Brühmanas and connected treaties and often recited at great 
sacrifices like the 11161088014” and the 'Aévamedha' as well as 
the hero-lauds (gatha ndragamsi) sung in praise of mighty princes 
and warriors to the accompaniment of a musical instrument which 
in the Mahdbhdrata itself is called ‘saptatantri vinà' (IIL.134.14. 
seven-stringed lute or lyre). Of the stories, songs and lauds referred 
to above not a few proclaimed the sanctity of ‘Kurukshetra’, the 
intrepidity of the ‘inviolate Arjuna’ and the glory and fame ol 
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Bharata, of Pratipa, of Santanu, of Dhritarashtra Vaichitravirya, 
of Parikshit, of Janamejaya and others of the Bharata or Kuru race, 
and spoke of the feuds between the Kurus and the Srinjayas and the 
calamity that overtook the former, It is such legends and lays that 
formed the nucleus of a Katha that assumed coherent shape sometime 
before Agvalayana and Panini who probably flourished in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C. Originally a heroic tale or ‘song of 
victory'—known by the name of Bharata (XVIII.5.49) and ‘Bharati 
Katha’ (1.61.3) i.e., tale of ths Bharata rac? or of the Bharata war 
and singing the victory of the Pandus led by Arjuna and Krishna- 
Devakiputra, later identified wlth Nara and Narayana, it was handled 
by successive generations of sutas, or bards devoted to the Bhagavat 
and well-versed in Puranic lore, Brühmanas who recited charming 
tales ('divyáklyánüni ye chapi pathanti madhuram  dvijah') and 
ascetics living in woods ('éramanüscha vanaukasah') at Taxila, 
Naimishüranya and other places who transformed it into a vast 
storehouse of old lays and ballads as well as of precepts of law, polity, 
morality and religion. On the one hand it grew into a Holy Writ 
of the ‘Bhiagavatas’—a ‘Kdrshna Veda’ as it is called in the ‘Adi’ 
and ‘Svargdrohana parvas' written by the sage Krishna which tauzht 
Bhakti (loving faith) in Vasudeva Krishna and incorporated the 
‘Song of the Lord’; on the other hand, it summed up Brahmanism 
and all that it stood for, and became a veritable encyclopaedia which 
‘forgot nothing and absorbed everything’ ('yadihàásti tadanyatra 
yannehdsti na kutrachit’) in which we find side by side martial songs 
giving highly coloured pictures of battle-fields, where the twang of 
the warrior’s bow resembles the rumbling of rainclouds (gündivasya 
cha nirghosham  prüvid-jalada nihsvanam), and the shriek of troops 
sounds like the roar of the te npast-tossed ocean (marutoddhuta 
vegasya sdgarasyeva parvani), lovely idyls depicting forest scenes 
and celebrating the victory of love and constancy over destiny and 
death, scholastic discourses on religion, philosophy and scciology 
intermingled with ‘‘mild ascetic poetry of edifying wisdom and over 
flowing love towards man and beast''. 


A Pandu story in verses is already known to Patadjali : asidvitiya- 
manusasdra Pdndavam. At some stage in its development the 
poem contained 24,000 verses, but gradually by absorption of 
numerous "'Upükhyünas' or secondary tales, and a considerable 
mass of floating I:terature it attained to its present bulk of 
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© 00,000 seen or prose equivalents. This process was Patou: 
— in the fifth century A.C. 


SPREAD OF ARYAN CIVILISATION 


When the epic began, the centre of Aryan civilisation was in the 


valleys of the Ganges and the Yamuna where rose the flourishing 


kingdoms of the Kurus, the Paüchalas, the Silvas and the Mntsyas 
as well as the powerful confederacy of the Yadavas of Mathura. 
Large tracts even in this region were still covered with forests, some 
of which notably the 'Khandavavana', the 'Kümyakavana' and the 
‘Daitavana’ find prominent mention in the epic narrative. Through 
these and other woodlands glided sacred streams like the Sarasvati, 

the Drishadvati and the Malini, the banks of which were dotted 
over with serene hermitage of seers and sages, ‘echoing with the 
sweet songs of birds and clad with flowery attire of many colours", 
while the smiling plains in the neighbourhocd were besprinkled and 
fertilised by the life-giving streams of the Yamuna and the Ganges, 
the waters of which reflected the splendours of stately capitals of 
the warrior clans surrounded by massive walls and deep moats and 
abounding in pleasure-parks and palaces, Before the epic was 
complete Aryan civilisation bas spread over the whole of the vast 
sub-continent named after the illustrious Bharata and stretching 
from Badari, hallowed by the hermitage of Naranürüyama (LIT.156.10) 
in the North to Kumari in the land of the Pāņdyas in the extreme 
South (IILI 88.14) and from Dvirivati nestling under the shelter of 
Mount Ujjayanta in the West (III.88,24 but washed by the sea 
in the later Maushala parva), to Prügjyotisha and Kamakhya beyond 
the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra in the East (I111.82,105,85.2). The 

centre cf political gravity was in the western part of the ‘Madhya- 

deéa’ or the upper Ganges Valley, though Magadha (South Bihar) 
was clearly laying the foundations of its future greatness. But the 
name of Pitaliputra was not yet beard of and the sturdy warriors 
of South Bihar were still content with their old hill fortress of 
Girivraja. ‘Lhe people of the holy land watered by the Sarasvati and 

the Yamuna looked askance at the new type of imperialism that had 
been evolved on the banks of the Sone and had resulted in the 
imprisonment of hundreds of princes who were kept for slaughter in 
the fortress of Girivraja ''as mighty elephants are kept in mountain 
caves by the lion'' (‘kandare parvatendrasya simheneva mahadvipah). 

The statesman of the ‘Madhya-deéa’ devised a new scheme of 
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conquest whieh secured the release of these princea and the unifica- 
tion of Bharatavaraha under a just and virtuous emperor (‘Dharma- 
raja") who performed Vedic sacrifices and demanded from his lieges 
‘only agreeable services, homage or tribute" and had no desire to 
offer them as victims in a horrid rite (IT.33,6). | 


KING AND THE STATE 


The great king of the epic was usually a monarch who could boast 
of an illustrious pedigree and a claim to rule by hereditary right 
(*vamáabhojyam', 111.78.9). But elective monarchies were not un- 
known, and in the ‘Puruvamésdunkirtana’ section of the ‘Adi Parva" 
we have a reference to a ruler—whom all the peoples eleeted to the 
kingship saying he is a virtuous man: 'Rajatve tam prajüh sarvá 
dharmajfia iti vavrire,' In several passages mention is also made 
of kingless peoples or corporations (‘gana’) that are autonomous and 
of warrior clans having a titular ‘raja’ but actually governed by elders 
styled 'Sahgha-mükhyas', 

The head of the state in the epic was no autocrat. He carried on 
the affairs of his realm with the assistance of a sabhd which was 
either an assembly of all the warriors of the clan (1.220.10ff.) or a 
Couneil of Elders consisting of the members of the royal family, 
generals, subordinate allies and other military chiefs (‘Siras’, 
.N.47.10). The circle of advisers and councillors was some times 
enlarged by the admission of priests and even representatives of 
the lower orders of the people as the following verses of the “Santi 
Parva’ (XII.85.6f) seem to indicate: 

^I shall tell you (the king) what kinds of ministers should be 
appointed by you. Four Brahmanas learned in the ‘Vedas’ ready- 
witted, who have completed the period of study and discipline and 
are of pure conduct, and eight Kshatriyas, all of whom should have 
` physical strength and be capable of wielding weapons, and one and 
twenty Vaisyas, all of whom should be rich, and three Südras, every 
one of whom should be humbie and of pure conduct and devoted 
‘to his daily duties, and one man of the Sila caste possessing the 
knowledge of the “Puranas” and the eight principal! virtues should be 


reprove the king when he went wrong, The ‘raja’ had also to defer 
to the wishes of the Brahmanas, the Sremimükhyas | (T11.248.16 
elders of corporations) and the people whose opinion could not alwnys 
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be ignore 1 (cf. III. 107). "The connection between the king and 
the people was based on a theory of mutual advantage. The king 
was to protect the people and do what was pleasing to them ('rañji- 

 tāścha prajüh survüstena rajeti sabdyate', X11.59.125) in return for 

th taxes that he received, For the efficient discharge of his duties 


he had to learn the Vedas and the Sástras (‘nikhilan Vedàn Sastrani 
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m r E vividhani cha’, 1.1.124) and practise self-control, 
i gc oy Satatam nigrahe yukta 
d Indriyāņāäm bhavennripah 


Ipsannarthañcha dharmañcha 
Dvishatancha parābhavam. (V.129.34) 


THe ARMY 

‘For purposes of defence and the defeat of bis enemies the king 
had to,maintain a standing army with a “Senapati! at its head. The 
army was sub-divided into regiments and battalions, styled anikini, 
chamia, pritand, vahini, etc. "Tbe fighting forces consisted not only 
of chariots, elephants, horses, and infantry but also, according to 
some passages of the twelfth book (59.41f) of a navy, labourers, 
spies, and local guides, Standards and flags bore an important part 
in battle. Among weapons the most interesting are the ‘yantra’ or 
‘machine’ and the 'Sataghni' or hundred-killer which were often 
used as projectiles (III.283.80f). The Jaws of war were humane 
though they were not always observed in practice when feelings ran 
high. The army seems to have been recruited from all castes, 
though the Kshatriyas naturally formed the predominant element. 
We have reference not only to Brahmana generals, but also the 
Voisya and Sidra warriors along with those belonging to the Kaha- 


triya caste. 
Teshamantakaram yuddham 


Dehapipmasundisanam 
Kshatravit Sidravirindm 
Dharmyam svargyam yasaskaram, (VIITA7.18) 
“That great battle destructive of life, body and sins, brought on 
religious merit, heaven and fame for all the Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Südra heroes that engaged in it.” 


SOCIAL GRADATION AND CASTE 
Though the four primary castes and mixed castes were known 
social divisions had not yet become as rigid as im later times. 
We have indeed in a passage of the ‘Santi Parva’ (168,10) the bold 
Liv statement that there is no distinction of castes. The whole of this 
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universe is divine, having emanated from Brahman. Created 
(equally) by the Supreme Spirit men have on account of their 
‘Karma’ (deed or profession) been divided into various castes :— 


Na visgesho'sti varninadm 

Sarvam Brahma idam jagat 

Brahmaná pirvasrishtam hi 
Karmabhirvarnatáàm gatam, (Mbh,X11I.188,10) 


. In the fourth adhydya of the ‘Gita’ the Bhagavat Himself says that 
He created the four Varnas or castes “having regard to the distribu- 
tion of qualities and works” ('guna-karma-vibhágasah'), ‘The 
qualities required in a member of the highest caste are thus described 
in the ‘Pativratopakhydna’ of the ‘Vana Parva' (Ch cev. 33-37) : — 

‘i Wrath is the enemy of persons residing in their (own) body. 
(One) who forsakes this wrath and infatuation (krodhamohau)—him 
the gods know to be a Brühmana, Who speaks the truth and 
pleases the elders, who though himself injured, never injures another 
—him the gods know to be a Brahmana (himsitaécha na himseta 
tam deva Brahmanam viduh). Who has his senses under his 
controi, who is virtuous, devcted to studies and pure, who knows 
how to restrain lust and anger—him the gods know to be a 
Brahmana, The high-minded man who loves all people as his 
own self, knows what is right and applies himself to all righteous 
acts—him the gods know to be a Brahmana. (kámakrodhau 
vase yasya tam dovd Bralimanam viduh; yasya chatmasamo loko 
dharmayfiasya | manasvinah. Sarvadharmeshu cha ratastam 9681৫ 
Brahmanam viduh) Who studies himself and teaches others, who 
performs sacrifices and officiales at sacrifices performed by olhers and 
gives away (in charity) according t5 the means—him the gods know 
to bea Brahmana, The foremost of the twice-born, who is a Vedic 
student, practising continence, who is generous and sober, who 
attends to his studies—him the gods know to be a Brahmana 


Positiox OF WOMEN 


Women were accorded a place of honour in epie society and were 
allowed a considerable amount of freedom in the early period. 
Misogynists of the age no doubt spoke of girls as a torment (1.159.11., 
‘krichehhrantu dulitá kila”) end women as tbe root of all evil 
(X11I.38.1f.) ('Striyo hi malam doshandm laghu chita hi tah 
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—* better mind of the age had othing but veneration 
EN should — s be honoured, for when 





ie. deities rejoice."' 
“salt | Striyastu inénamarkenté 
i e JB, " mánayata — 
ey Pp To : - XII .46.9. 
“Siriyo yatra STEEN 
pê s ramante tatra devatah 
z | | | X111.46.5.. 
= “Three things de not become impure—women, gems and water,” 
Adashya hi striyo ratnam- 
dpa ityeva dharmatah 
X 11,165.32. r 
| “Women should not be slain'' (*Sarvathà stri na hantavyá, 
XIT.135.14). 
| Api chayam pura gitah 
#loko Valmikind bhuvi 
na hantavyàáh striya iti. 
VII.141.49. Cf. 1.40.13; 
111.205.46, 

The noble sentiments about women are reflected in the tales 
of Savitri, Sakuntalà, Tapati, Damayanti and Sita than whom ‘‘no 
more tender and delicate types of women are to be found”. Epic ` 
heroines received a liberal education in their fathers’ houses and 
developed into well-taught and clever disputants. Thus a princess 
tells her husband in the ‘Vana Parva’ (cf. 82,60f.) how in days long 
gone by her father and her brothers received lessons on the Niti of 
Brihaspati from an erudite Brahmana and she herself listened to all 
these discourses while seated on her father's lap. In the 'Udyoga 
ah ‘Parva’ (133.3) a Kshatriya matron is described as being widely 
p known for ber knowledge and learning : E 


Visrutà rdjasameatsu árutavákyàá bahusruta 7 


In several epic stories we find maids choosing their own husbands 
and in a farnous episode of the “Vana Parva’ a king asks his daughter 
to choose a husband == says that he will give her to me man of 

"ad Ret choibe’ - 


i Séayamanvicholine bhartaram mi T» 3. 
. Gunaih sadrigamatmanah — | 
' Prarthit — yasehe 
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Vimrisyaham pradásyümi 
. Varaya tvam yathepsitam. 111,292 324. 
Privacy of women was practised in certain families bub many 
of the epic tales bear witness to a freer life when women laid aside 
their veils and came out of the seclusion of their house. This was 
specially the case at the time of ‘Svyamvara’ (self-choice of husband) 
or on the occasion of a great national festival or sorrow. The 
characteristic traits of the women of the period and the place they 
oceupied in society are clearly brought out in several Upakhydanas. 
In the story of Savitri we have the ideal wife wrestling with the 
God of Death for the life of her husband, The episode of Vidula 
bears testimony to the fierce unbending spirit of the true daughter 
of an aristocratic house (Kulejatavibhdvari) who exhorts her indolent 
son to ''flare up like a torch of ebony wood, though it be but for a 
moment, but smother not like a fire of chaff just to prolong life”. 
Aldtam tindukasyeva 
Muhürtamapi hi jvala 
Mà tushágnirivünarchir 

Sp Dhümaüyasva jijivishuh (V.133.14) 

The place of the wife in domestic economy is best described in 

the following lines of the 'Sakun talopakhydna’ (Mbh. T.T4.41f.) : — 
Ardha bháryàá manushyasya 
Bhàryà éreshthatamah sakha 
Bharyd milan trivargsya 
Bharya malam tarishyatak 
* * - * 
Sakhdyah pravivikteshu 
Bhavantyetah priyambadak 
Pitaro dharmaküryeshu 
Bhavantyartasya tdtarah 


“A wife is half tho man, transcends 


| a In value far all other friends, 
d She every earthly blessing brings, 
e E And even redemption from her springs. + 
* = * LI 


“In lonely hours, companion bright, 
These charming women give delight, 
d < Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 
Like virtuous acts they prompt and guide, 
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.When'er we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief". 

LEV V Cf. Virátaparva, 3.14, Máteva paripalyá cha 
| 7576 jyestheva cha svasá 


Reticious IDEAS IN MAHABHARATA 
As already stated the Mahabharata is not only an ‘/tihdsa’ and 
a manual on law and duty, it is also a *moksha-sástra* which under- 
takes to show the way to deliverance from a world of change and 


pain. The religion, dharma, that it inclucates, has u two-fold basis 
in truth and the 'Vedas' : — 


Durjüecyah 4584০ dharmah 

Sa cha satye pratishthitah 

Srutipramüno dharmah sydd 

Iti vridhüánusaásanam 
1I1.205.41. 


The religious ideas of the epic are not however a mere replica 
of those prevailing in the early Vedic period, Great changes have 
taken place in men's conception of divinity and the problems of life. 
The old Vedie gods have lost much of their pristine splendour and 
anthropomorphism has made the presiding deities of nature 'quite 
human in dress, talk and action’. New deities like Skanda and 
Viéikha, Vaiéravana and Manibhadra take their place in the 
pantheon. Deificution of heroes proceeds space, But the whole 
world of gods and demi-gods, sentient beiogs and inanimate things 
is conceived as a ‘perpetual process of creation and destruction filling 
elernity with an everlasting rhythm’, and the entire scheme is placed 
under the law of 'Karma' which secures that every individual shall 
reap the fruit of deeds performed in antecedent existences. “As a 
calf could recognise its mother among a thousand kine so the deeds 
of the past would not fail to find out the doer'' : — 

Yathá dhenusahasreshu 

Vatso vindati mütaram 

Tathà pirvakritam karma 

Karltáramanugachchati 
X11.181,16. 


The operation of the law might, however, be modified by the 
grace ('prasüáda') of the Lord, the Ordainer ('Iévara, Dhdatri’), 
combined with the loving faith (‘bhakti’) of the worshipper. This 
new doctrine is preached among others, by the ‘Bidgavatas’ or 
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"Paficharátras' They teach 'Bhahltií' in Krishna who is identified 
with Vishnu and Narayana, and their religious and philosophical 
views are expounded in the ‘Bhagavad Gitá', the 'Nüráyaniya', the 
'Viévopüákhyána' and several other theistic treatises incorporated 
into the Great Epic, Rival sects also make their appearance—the 
most notable being the 'Paásupatas' and the 'Sauras' who iay stress 
on devotion to Siva-Pasupati and Surya (also called Mihira) respec- 
tively. The growth of these sects threatened to destroy the 
solidarity of the Aryan community. Separatist tendencies of 
extreme sectarianism are, however, sought to be checked by the 
doctrine that Vishnu, the God of the ‘Bhdgavatas’ is identical with 
Siva, the deity of the 'Püsupatas' :— 


Sivdya Vishnurüpáya Vishnave Sivarüpine 
Dakshayajftavinásaya Hari-Rudrüya vai namah 
111,39.76f. 

This dualism prepares the doetrine of 'Trimürti' which seeks to 
unite the gods of the most important theistic sects and of orthodox 
theologians into a trinity and teaches that the Father of the Universe 
though one, has three aspects. In the form of Brahma he creates, 
in the form of Purusha (Vishnu) he preserves and in the form of 
Rudra (Siva) he lulls to eternal sleep :— 


Srijyate Brahmamürtistu 

Rakshate paurushi tanul 

Raudribhüvena samayet 

Tiszo, vasthah prajapateh 
111.271.47 


The next step is to identify the Sun and. other great gods with 
the 'Trimürti' and regard them as but manifestations of the Primeval 
Spirit, the Lord (Iíüna) who is adored by all and to whom all make 
offerings, the True, the one undecaying Brahman, both manifest 
and unmanifest, the Ever-lasting, who is both non-Existent and 
Existent-non-Existent, transcending all Existent-non-Existent, 
ereator of the lofty and the low, Ancient, Supreme, Undecaying, 
who is Vishnu the Good and the Goodness, who is worthy of all 
worship, Pure and Sinless, who is Hari, the Lord of the Faculties, 
the guide of all that moves and does not move :— 

Adyam purushamisadnam puruhatam purushtutam 
Ritamekdksharam Brahma vyaktavyaktam sandtanam 


87—1507B 
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How to win admitance to the reams of this Primeval Spirit and 
attain immortality? Not by hundreds of sacrifice but by Self- 
restraint, Renunciation, Vigilance and Good-will towards all beings :— 


Damastyügo'pramüdascha. 
te trayo Brahmano hayáh 
Silaraémi samdyuktah 
sthito yo münase rathe 
Tyakted mrityubhayam rajan 
Brahmalokam sa gachchhati 
Abhdyam sarvabhutebhyo 
yo dadati mahipate 
Sa gachchhati param ৪1110770777 
Vishno padamandmayam 
Na tat kratusahasrena 
nopavüsai£cha nityasah 
Abhayasya hi dinena 
yat phalam praépnuydnnarah 


(X1.7.23ff) 


Self-restraint, Renunciation and Vigilance—these are the three 


horses of Brabman. He who rides on the car of bis soul, having 


yoked (these horses) with the help of reins of right behaviour, goes, 
O king, to the realm of the Brahman, shaking off all fear of death. 
He, who assures to all beings freedom from fear goes to the highest 
region, the blessed abode of Vishnu. The fruit that a man reaps 


by granting protection from harm cennot be obtained by thousands 
of sacrifles or daily fasts. 


These sentiments are echoed by a Greek devotee of Vasudeva, 


the, God of gods, i.e., Krshna, in an epigraphic record of the second 
century B.C. ‘The new school of saints and seers to whom we owe 


these and similar ideas, lay stress on ‘Atma-yajnia’ (sacrifice of self) 
in place of the older ‘Padéu-yajfa’ (sacrifice of animals); 


e — 
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wii Mrityurdpadyate mohát 
| Satyendpadyate’ mritam 
So'ham aatyamahimsárthi 
Kámakrodhawvahishkritah 
Samdéritya sukham kahemi 
Mrityum hdsydmyamrityuvat 
Sdntiyajiarato dánto 
Bralimayajne sthito munih 
Váhmanahkarmayajfiascha 
Bhavishyamyudagdyane 
Pasuyajhaih katham himsrair 
Maddriso yashtumarhati 
Antávadbhiruta prájfiah 
Kshatrayajfiaih pisaüchavat 
Atmanyevdtmand játa 
Atmanishtho' prajah pital 
Atmayajfiio bhavishydmi 
Na mam tarayati praja. 
(X11.276.30ff.) 


“Death comes from infatuation, and immortality is acquired by 
Truth. Abstaining from injury, shaking off desire, and anger, resort- 
ing to Truth, with a happy and contented mind I shall scoff at 
death-like an immortal. Engaged in sacrifice of peace, possessed of 
self-control, devoted also to the sacrifice of Brahman, the sacrifices 
I shall perform are those of speech, mind and deeds, when the 
Sun enters his Northern course, How can one like me celebrate 
an animal sacrifice which is full of cruelty? How can one endowed 
with wisdom, perform like a ghoul a sacrifice of destruction after the 
manner of Keshatriyas,—a sacrifice which brings only transitory 
rewards? Iam born of my own self, O father, and without progency 
I shall seek my own spiritual welfare. I shall offer the sacrifice ot 
self, [ require no children to be my snviours, '' 

It is interesting to note that it was Ghora Atigirasa, the preceptor 
of Krishna Devakiputra in the ‘Chhandogya Upanishad vegeta 6) 
who first taught ‘Purushayajnavidya’ in piace of the old চিনি 
yajña'. This indicates the source of inspiration of the famous poets 
and sages who sang of the newer morality. 

Doubts however, not only about the value of sacrificial rites but 
about the efficacy of religion and morality and the justice aod 
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Mond ২১0 š ‘the Great-Grandeire ` with secret 


r jon de lestroys creatures by creatur 'e8, playing with them as n boy 
Sine চি father or mother does tho creator. behave to his 
rentur like ordinary mortals he acts i in anger.” — 


/ Evam sa Bhagavān devah 

ce fa e Svaymbhüh prapitamahah 

des | Hinasti bhatairbhatant 

Clihad ma kritva Yudhishthira 

Samprayojya biyojyayam 

Kamakdrakarah prabhuh 

Kridate Bhagavan bhutair 

Balah kridanakairiva 

Na mütripitrivad rajan 

Dhata bhüteshu vartate 

Roshddiva pravritto'yam 4 

Yathüyamitaro janah 
(I11.30.36t.) 


To this the man of religion replies that true piety seeks no 
reward :— 


Dharmaticharimi susroni na dharmaphalakdranat 
(HT.31.4) 
“Do not’, he — "speak ill of God, who is the Lord of all 


creatures, learn to know Him, bow to Him; let not your understand- 
Ing be such'', 


“Never disregard that Supreme Being, O Krishna, by whose 
mercy the mortals by pious observances, become immortals’ :—- 


Isvaratichapi bhitdndm 
Dhàátáram má cha vai kehipa 
Sikshasvainam namasvainam 
Ma te'bhadbuddhiridri#i 
Yasya prasadat tadbhakto 
Martyo gachhatyamartyatam 
Uttamüm devatam Krishne 

2 Navamamsthah kathafichana 

e. (111,31.41ff.) 
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The Lord Himself says in the Gita (IX 29) :— 


Samo'harn sarvabhiteshu 
Na me dveshyo'sti na priyah 
Ye bhajanti tu mam bhaktya 
Mayi te teshu chápyaliam 


“All beings I regard alike; not one is hateful to Me or beloved 
but who with loving faith worship Me abide in Me, and I alsoin 


F. 


them”, 
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APPENDIX D. 
Tus Istaxp Home or -RAVANA 


* The : abode »t the finus Rakshasa king is the subject of much — 


controversy. ——— 
In JRAS 1915, p. | 318 f., Professor Keith contributed a note on the 


date of the Ramayana in the coursa of which he observed that “‘the 


- evidence that Lanka (Ràvana' Island home) was Ceylon is weak.” 


— 
a iy 


Similar views have been expressed by many scholars in India as well 


as in Europe. A summary of some of these views is given in IHQ, 
1928, p. 695. 


Those who doubt the identity of Ràavana's Island with Ceylon 


take it for granted that Lanka, the name given to the Island by 


Valmiki, was the exclusive designation of one particular territory 
and that territory, it is argued, could not have been Simhala or Ceylon, 
as the names Lanka and Simhala find separate mention in several 
Sanskrit texts, But separate mention in these texts is no sure proof 
of complete dissociation in all ages. In the Sabhd-parva of the 
Mahabharata,” for instance, Vanga, ‘Timralipti and Suhma are 
clearly distinguished from one another. The Daé£akumüra Charita, 
however, includes Dimalipta or Tamralipti within Suhma,? while 
the Jaina Upánga, styled the Prajñāpanā includes it within Vaüga.* 
In the records of Fa Hien and Yuan Chwang Gandhara is distinguish- 
ed from Takshagili, ° but in several Jatakas Takshaáilü appears as 
the name of the capital of Gandhira.* The Brihat Samhita,’ which 
makes separate mention of Lahki and Simbala likewise distinguishes 
Mathuraka from Sürasena, Kuru from CGajühvaya, Girinagara from 
Surüshtra, Kofkana from Aparintaka. TakshaSilé-Pushkalivata from 
Gandhira, Madra (XIV, 22) from Madraka (Ni V, 27), Kulüta is placed 
in Western India (XIV, 22) as well asin the North-East (XIV, 20). 


1 BHhüratararsha, Paosh, 1326, 67; THQ. 1026, 345 : 1925, 339, 691; 1929, 355; 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, XVIII. 
2 Ch. 30 (Bhima-digtijuya). 
Suhmeshu Dümliptáhragasya nagarasya eáhyodyàna (Uchchhasa 6). 
Tümalitti Vamgaya (Indien Antiquary, 1891, 375). 
Legge, 31-32 ; Watters, I, 199, 240. 
E.g. in the Nandiviséla Jàtaka (No. 25), 
XIV, verses 11, 15; 3; 4; 11, 19; 12, 20; 26, 28. - 


* 
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We need not multiply instances. Separate mention in each of these 
cases does not necessarily mean separate existence as absolutely 
distinct entities. 

There is another fact which should not be lost sight of. The | 
name Lañkā was nob the exclusive designation of one particular island, 
Sylvain Lévi * refers to "alluvial islands lying within the banks of 
the Godavari river, called lankas, which are flooded every year.” 
A deed of gift, which comes from the state of Sonpur and is published 
by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, makes mention of a local chief under the 
title of Paschima-Lankàdhipati.? The author of South India and her 
Muhammadan Invaders makes mention of a territory called Mavil- 
angai or North Lanka lying to the south of Nellore.* These Lankas 
were undoubtedly quite distinct from Ceylon. But the Lañkā par 
excellence could not have been any other territory but Ceylon. This 
is made clear by the evidence of Buddhist literature. The Buddhist 
Chroniclers of Ceylon refer to their country as ‘‘our island of Lanka" 
which they identify with ''the region called Tambapanni." The 
Mahábodhivamsa? makes clear mention of Lanküsankhátam Tamba- 
pannidipam. 

In the Mahdvamsa* we have the statement that “Vijaya, son of 
King Sihabühu, is come to Lanka.'" He ''landed in Lanka, in the 
region called Tambapanni,'" ''"Fbe King Sibabahu, since he had slain 
the lion (was called) Biha!a and, by reason of the ties between him 
and them, all those (followers of Vijaya) were also (called) Sihala 
(Sairnhala). 


Was Simbhala (Ceylon), the Lanka of Vijaya, also the Lanka of 
Ravana? In this connection it is interesting to note that the Garuda 
Purana (Ch. 70)" refers to n river called *Ràüvanagaügá ” named 
apparently after the King of Lanka, which is described as 


Simhali-charunitambabimba-vikshobhitagadha mahdhradd 


This passage certainly establishes à connection between Rivana, 
lord of Laùkā, and Simhala. In the Ramayana * the country (desa) 


Pre-Arvan and Pre-Dracidian in India (Trans. by Bagchi), 102. 
Ep. Ind., XII, 237, 

P. 37. 

The Mahdvamea (Geiger's translation’, pp. £1, 61, 62. 

Ed. by Fe Artbur Strong, p. 113. 

Geiger's Translation, pp. 54, 55, 58. 

Verse 3. 

Ram, , IV, 41, 14. 
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of Ravana the lord of Rakshasas is thus described (the Kiskkindhya 
SHR “Kanda of the Ramayana, 41. 14-25) :— 

e: **You will see the Kaveri, abounding in sporting bands of Apsarases. 
“On the summit of the Malaya mountain, endowed with exceeding 
‘splendour, you will behold Agastya, foremost of saints, like unto the 
Sun. The high-souled one being pleased, you will be permitted to 
cross the Tiamraparnt, a great river infested by crocodiles. Decked 
with covered islets, picturesque with sandalwoods, the river, like a 
youthful lass, embraces her lover, the sea. Marching onward, 
Monkeys! you will next behold the Kapáta of the Pandyas, made of 
gold and adorned with pearls and gems. Then having reached the 
sea you will consider the possibility or otherwise of crossing it. 
There in the Ocean Agastya has placed the most excellent mountain— 
the glorious Mahendra, charming with its picturesque ridges, golden, 
majestic, plunged in the bosom of the great deep. To this lovely 
mountain, decked with various trees and blossoming creepers, 
hallowed by the foremost of gods, sages, Yakshas and Apsarases and 
thronged with multitudes of siddhas and chdranas, comes, at parvas, 
the thousand-eyed (Indra). On its other side is a luminous island 
stretching over a hundred Yojanas, inaccessible to men, Explore 
it all round and make a thorough search for Sita, particularly in 
this place. That is the country of the wicked Ravana—the abode 
of the lord of Rakshasas, like unto the thousand-eyed (Indra) ‘Yh 
lustre," Rivana’s Island is in this passage placed beyond the Kaveri, 
the Malaya Mountain, the Taimraparni, the Pandya country (Madura 
and Tinnevelly Districts), and the Sea, To reach the shore opposite 
Lanka Rama had to cross the Sahya, Malaya and Mahendra Moun- 
tains, i.e., the Ghats and the lravancore Hills.” Any one who reads 
the splendid description of the surging mass of water” separating 
Rama's camp on the mainland from Rávana's Island home need not 
be told that it can hardly be identified (as is done by some Indian 
writers) with some obscure sheet of water near the Amarakantaka 
range.  Triküta, the name of the mountain on the top of which 
stood the proud city of the Rükshasa king, cannot be exclusively 
appropriated to a particular region of Central India, as the name is 

found in other parts of the Indian sub-Continent.* 
I 


EJ 


"1 


Ràm., VI, 4, 901. ; cf. Mahabharata, ITI, 281, 41f. 
3 Hasantamioa phenaughair nrityantamiva chormibhih 
Chandrodaye samuddhatam pratichandrasamakulam 


3 Raghucaméam, IV. 58-59; Carmichael Smyth, A History of the Reigning 
Family of Lahore, 252. 
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Some scholars object to the identification of Rivana’s Lanka with 
Ceylon on the ground that the dimensions of Lanka given in the 
Ramdyana’ far exceed those of Ceylon. It is forgotten that poets 
are not scientific geographers and even the classical writers give 
exaggerated accounts of the size of "Taprobane' or Ceylon, 


chapdánila msbágrábaib kirparh timitimiñgilaib 
dipta bhogairivaékirnath bhujafgair Varupülayam 


= * * 


ságaraftchüámbara prakhyam ambaram ságaropamam 
ságaraüchbümbaraficheti nirviéesbamadpiáyata 


anyonysirahatéh saktáb sasvanubhimanibsvanáb 
ürmayal sindhu-rájasya mahabherya ivibave 


tato vismnyamüpanná harayo dadpiáub sthitáh 
bbrántormijála 55170809118 pralolamiva sagaram 


Ramayana, VI, 4. 110-121, 


1 IV. 41. 23f., ete. 
2 Of. McCrindle's Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (Ed. by S. Majumdar 


BüstrT), p- 255. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


13, line 12—After ‘Krivis’ add the name of the 


‘Srifijayas’ who constituted one section of the 17810910818 
people [the other four being named ‘Mudgala,’ 
‘Brihadishu,’ ‘Yavinara,’ and  'Krimilá$va, in the 
Brahma Purana (XIII. 94-95). For the evidence of 
the Vedic texts on this point, see Political History of 
Ancient India, sixth edition, 71]. 

21, line 12—For bhavishyait read bhavishyatt 


OB, 3, 2— ,, vamse , vase 
36, ,, 14— ,, owrks „s works 
37. ,, T— ,, vinirnana 2 vinirmüna 
44, ,, l15— ,, gamgraha „ samgraha 
45, ,,  7— ,, Archilles , Achilles 
BOSE; 2. ., ritu] , ritual 
c Fa ey da der. ss Küvyamimümsá ,, Kavyamimamsa 
p 39— ., Uttarapatha ,, Uttarapatha 
51, ,, 24— ,, Harishena ,, darishena 
DU: .,,- 1S—-,; Mahatmya „ Màahatmya 
692, I; 5— ,, Pragyotisha ., Pragjyotisha 
71, ১, 27— ,,, Walters ,, Watters 
70114 , Nilavarasha ., Nilavarsha 
BO eee ss ‘chatuh-samsthana-samsthitam,’ the 


Brahma | Purüna reads ‘nava- 
sarnsthana-samsthitam’ (XXVII. 
65). The former reading is to be 


preferred. 
Kirrhadia Ptolemy read Kirrhadia of 
Ptolemy 


84, line 15— The Vámana Purana twice (83.14 ; 90.42) 
mentions a Kaseru-desa in connec- 


tion with Mount Pariyatra. 







8m ead Smith 
S , actually * actually 
f Pp ; line 20- With: the quadrangular mountains may be 


OI Ee Mie e Kesara-parvatas (Brahma Purana, X VIII. 
F: —‘‘Merogchaturdigam ye tu proktah  Kesara- 
t i parvatah.': "2 But the names of the Kesara-parvatas are 
not entirely identical with those of the *'Quadrangular 
| ‘mountains’? of Alberuni. 
=. — P. 101, line 1—Dikshitar (Studies in Tamil Literature and 
| History, 13) distinguishes “‘Daksina Madura'* from the 
i^. . modern city of Madura. 
| P, 110, line 30— For Ind. And. read Ind. Ant. 
P. 120— 
(1) Vaidyuta.— According to N. Dey ‘‘it is the Gurla 
range on the south of Lake Mianasa-Sarovara; the Saraju 


(Sarayu) is said to rise from this mountain” (Brahmünda 
Pi. Ob. GI). 


(2) Küta-Saila.—It may perhaps be connected with the 
Kutaka country which the Bhügavata Purrama (V. 6. 9) 
associates with Konka(na) and Venkata in the Deccan. 
The Devit-Bhagavata (৮111.11) mentions Kütaka along 
with Rishabha, Kolla and Sahya, while the Garuda Purana 
(11.7.68) associates **Kutaláchala'' with the Kaveri. 


(3) Anjana—N. Dey identifies it with the Suleiman 
Range on the authority of the Varaha Purana, ch. 80. 
But it is difficult to find any evidence in support of this 
statement. The Brahma Purana associates Anjana with 
the Gautami, i.e., the Godavari (Gautamyà dakshine tate, 
girir Brahma-gireh paréve Afijana nama Narada, Ch. 84). 


The Markandeya Purana (LVIII.11) places it in the east 
along with 


Jambvakhyo Manavichalah 
Surpa-Karno Vyaghramukhah 
Kharmakah Karvataganah 
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The Mahābhārata apparently places a *'Karvata' in 
Bengal. 

. (4) Stiryadri and Kumudadri are placed in the Deccan. 
The former must, therefore, be carefully, distinguished 
from the Himalayan peak called ‘Saurya’ (p. 103 ante). 


(5) Mangala-prastha.—'l'he Deví- Bhágavata (VIII.11.8) 
mentions it along with Malaya and other mountains of 
Southern India. 


(6) Varidhira.—The Devi-Bhagavata | (NIII.11.9) 
associates it with the Vindhyas :— 

Vàridhàraácha Vindbyascha Suktiman Rikshaparvatah. 

(7) Drona.—N. Dey identifies it with the Doonagiri 
mountain in Kumifun and refers to the Devi Purana, Ch.39. 
But verse 138 of that chapter connects Drona-parvata with 
Krauficha-Dvipa. The Devi-Bhagavata (VIII.11.10) 
associates it with the Pariyatra and Chitraküta. 

(8) Gokamukha may be the same as Kokamukha in 
the Himalayan region (Koketi prathita loke Sisiradri 
82819547115, Brahma P., Ch. 219). 

P. 125, line 16—For Brahmavarta read Brahmavarta 
EE ELLO T 5—,, ccording 


, according 


ps = 6— ,,  chaturavarna ,, chaturvarna 
ID MIS V 8—,,  Aparamta ,,  Aparamta 
p. 98D. .,. 21—,, than 5, then 


P. 259, ,, ll—,, সর্ববনাথ MEL LLL. 
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Abhiras, 138, 260 

Abiria, 138.9 

Abu (Mt), 5, 118, 128 
Achavata (Rikshavat), 108 
Adamas, 110 

Adarsana, 60, 138 
Adeisathron, 95, 102 
Adharbaiján, 146 

non 186 

Ailas, 53 

Airávata-rarsha, 46, 72, 89 
Ajas, 58 

Ajarübha (varsha), 72, 77 
Ajanta, 112, তির... 
Akesinos (Chenáb), 139 
Alasanda (Alexandria), 82 
Alexandria, 40, 82 
A-li-ya-t‘i-sha (Aryadeáa), 80 
ers — range, 61, 113, 


Ambashthas, 60 

Amur, 71 

Anahilapátaka, 129 

Anarta, 153 ` | 

Anatolia, 186, 201, 204 

Annu, 186 

Andhras, Andhra Country, 59, 83, 170, 
197 


, 260 
Atga, 19, 58.9, Gl, 264 
Anila (pareata), 91 
Anjsna, 120 
Anotatta lake, 218 
Antariksha, 57 
Antarvedi, 50 . 
Aplichyas, 59 
জাত 71 er 
A nta, Aparñntna, ^ 


118, 


96, 1001, 


Arattas, 62 
Aravalli Mts, 95, 104, 115, 118, 128, 
40 


14 
Arbuda, 118 
Arbudàranya, 128, 136 
Arghandab, 196, 130 
Ariana, 70 
Ariya lands, 38 
Arjikiya (Kansi?), 13, 56, 130 
Aruna, 125, 192-3, 136 
Arupüchala, 116 
Aryavarta, 50, 60-3, 114, 197, 244 
Asiknt (Chinab), 56, 130 
Adinaka, 61 
Assyria, 209 


Astagiri, 119 

Atavyas, 97 

Athens, 167 

Attacori (Uttarakuru), 75 
Aurora Borealis, 16, Tb, 89 
Avanti, 60, 112, 114, 216 
Ayodhya, 12, 14 


Babla, 106, 108 

Babylonia, 147, 201 

Bactria, 54, 234 

Badari, 

Bābika, 235 

Bahlika. Bahlikas, 58, 234, 260 
Bairát, 136 

Baktra, 146 

Balhi, see also Balhika, 53, 234-5 
Balhika, 53, 234-35 

Balkh (Baktra, Bactria), 146, 294-6 
Pálukürpava, 46, 65, 73, 92 
Bam-i-duniya, 73 

Bangalar, 212 

Bángarh, 184 

Barabar Hil 118 

Baragahgü, 184 

Báránasi, 216 

Barbaras, 200 

Barind (Varendra), 269 
Barygaza, 233 

Bay of Bengal, 275 

Begmatí, 58 

Benares, 50, 219 

Bengala, 268 

Bepyrrhos, 95-6 

Besnagar, 229-30, 272 

Bettigo, 95-6, 100 

Bhadrüáéva, 60, 71.2, 74, 88, 90-1 
Phignagar (Hyderabad), 181 
Bhügirathi, 129 

Bhalanas, 105 

Bhalláta, 97, 104-5, 107 


Bharatas, 13, 58, 77, 131, 281 

Bhüratavarsha (Bharata), 43-4, 0667. 
71.3, 75.90, 93, 95, 108, 114, 1?! 
196, 983 

Bhürati, 196 


Bharhut, 226 
Bharukachchha, 61 

Ehímá, 102. 117 

Phimarathi (Bhima), 98, 102 
Bho;as, 59 

Bidar, 181 

Bodhan, 151 

Podhgavá, 162-6 

Boghaz Keui, 201 

Bolor Tagh, 74 
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China, Chinas, 43, 60, Gi, 70, 71, 
260-1 
Chi-shib Mountains, 74 
Chitang, 130 
Chitrakóta, 112-3, 118 
Chola. Country, 250, 266 
Cities of India, 275-8 
City of the Seven Hills, 275 
City of the Violet Crown, 275 
Comorin (Cape), 51, 81, 101 
Conjecveram, 242 
Crete, 185 
Ctesiphon, 147 


Dahe, 53 

Dakash, 55 

Dakshina Dié, 4, 59, 235 
Dakshina Mathuorá, 101 
Dakshipspadá, 57 
Dakshigaparvata, 58, 
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Dakshinápatha, 35, 50. 61, 87, 119, 
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Dàálbhyas, 13, 56, 57 
Dalman Hills, 108, 
৭77 see leo Tümralipta, 965-6, 


Darassa, 95, 96 
Damnai, 69 
Dandaka, 97 
Daradas, 74, 935 
Dardora, 101, 116 
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Dvaitavana, 136-7 
৮৪7৮, 106 
Dváürávati, 282 
Dvipas, 44, 66-9, 82-5, B3, 92 
Dyau, 57 


E 
Egypt, 186 
Elam, 186, 191 
Ellora, 181 
Ephesus, 186, 202 
Eusspla, 105 
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Fan-Koo (Brahma rashtra), 80 
Far South (of India), 240-1, 250 
Five fold division of India, T 
Four Mahüdvipas, 71 

Four samudras, 57 

Fu-nan, 64 
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Gabhastiman(t), 82, 85 

Gadhipura (Kanyakubja), 152 

Gajahvaya (Histinapura), 18, 294 

Galilee, 276 

Gandak, 58, 131 

Gandhamádana (mountain), 83 

—— ——-(No. 2) mountain. 91 

— ——"vuarsha, 72 

Gandhüra, 17, 19, 85, 255.6, 264, 206, 
201 


Gandháras, 60, 82 

Gandhiris, 56, 58, 60 

Gandharva (dwipa), 82-3, 85 | 

Ganga, see also Ganges. 13, 56, 83, 
— 127, 130, 196, 299, 265, 


Gafgidvira (Hardwar), 128 
Gangar, 212 
Gafigi-sigara-samcama, 98 
Gahgi-sametimbudhi, 240 
Ganges, see nlao Gañgā, 4-5, 13, 47, 
55-6, 63, ; - ¿ 104. 193. 
170, 212-3. 939.40, 282 
Ga 157.9, 166, 264, 269 
23৮ 
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23, 118 
(Nasik), 48, 116, 156 
Gridhraküta, 119 

Gulbargü, 181 

Gujarat, 233 

Gurjaratrá, 48 
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Haimasatas, 260 I 
Haimevata (varsha), 72. 77, 89.30 
ইস nadi, 72 
Hajji 
A Lng 125, 127, 134, 139 
Halicarnasus, 223 
Halsi, 1 188. 
Fans — a 181 

anam a, 
Hapta Hindu, 55, 78 
HarahvaitT, 53, 129 3) 
Haraiva, 130 


০৫ 194, 275 
Harikela 

Hariva , 88-9 
Hari piya, 53 





stinapurn, Hastinapura, | ]8, 298, 975 | 
দির 126, 130, 147, 234 | 
Hemagiri, D mi * | 
Hemaküta-vars 
Hemaküta (varsha-parvata), 89, 93 
Ls ory ge (Mount), 79 
Herat, 
Hidu "ifa ]du. India), 
Hierapolis Syraiae, 201 | 
Hijli, 269 | 
Himichala, 213, 239 
— 94 | 
Himnagnr 
HimBhva. (varsha), 67, 72. 76-7, m : 
Himalaya, 46.1, 65, 65. 74. 994. 

119, 121. 125. "ex 135, 195, 275 
Himavacchikhara, 205 

. 42, 60-7, 7 "B. T, RD. 

ag d a0, 104, 106. 119, 135, 196 
Hindu (Hidu). 39, 78, RO 
La teh a edie) BO 
Hindusthin (India), 
Hiranmaya (varsha), "72. 88-9 
Hiranvat, 72 i 
H«sien-tou, 
Hudson (river, 975 
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Tk humati (river), 235 — 
kshvikus, 14, 24, M. 51 
—— — 65, 71, 88, 90-2 


Todraporvata, 119 

Indraprastha, 105- 

Indra-vardhana, 80 

I-dua, 4, 63, 69, 78-9, Rl, 94, 121-2, 
1» ^129. 30, 133, 139, 186 

Irak, 14°, 186 

Trin (Persia), ag Re. 65, 68, 92, 
147.8, 186, 

Iryab (river), 53 

Tabekjir, 201 

Iaipatana-Migadáya (Sarnath), 


"3 


217.8 


Jahnivi, 56 

Tajpur, 184 

Jambudvipa, 44, 47, 64, 669, 70-1, 
73-4, 76-7, 79, 88, 90, 196-7, 272 

Tambi -nadli, 71 

Jambu (parvata), 190 

Jananadas, 12, 43, 47, 49, 62, 86, 123, 
139 

Janasthüna, 61 


dtd (or Rudhira), Maryüdáparvata., 


Jathara (Marvyidi-parvata), 90-1 
Java, 979 

Jaxartes, 234 

Jhhütrikas, 275 

Jumna*. Yamuná, 13-4, 56, 


115, 118, 
173, 140-1, 932, 249 


K 

Kabul (river, 55, 69, 94, 105, 146 
Wacheh*a, ?8 
Kailida (Marvada-parvata), 90, 93-4 
Ka angala, 61, 269 
KA'akavana, 60-1 
Ki'afijara. 118 
Kablnh-a, Kaliñgas, 

157, 159, 189, 
Walib*a-nagera, WI 
Wal near, 211 
Ka'yina, 159 
Ka nagiri, 119 
Kamákhya, 119, 282 
Kamaripa, 49, 62, 104, 

184, 207, 268-9 
Kambangan (island), 238 
Kamboja. Kambojas, 52, 260-1 
Kampaé, 116 


61. 96, 96, 100, 
197-8, 242 


123, 157, 154, 





Kattiyar, 219 

Waumáürika-khapda. 82 

Kaumürka khanda, 51, 52 

Kanéimbt. 158.0, 187, sco also 
Kosambi 

Kanfiki (Kodi river). 969-70 

Knaundiki-Kachchha 


Kaverl, 62. 95. 


. 265 
101 2, 116, 210, 296 


Küveri-»ahgama, 115 


Küval, 101 
Kedah, 76, 85 
Kedüra, 240 
Kekava 


a0 
৩০৯০১, 65-6, 71.2, 74. FAR, 90.1 
Khaheros (16818), 02 
Khalatika:;avata 119 


Khaindavavanra, 
Khañjana, 190 


282 












| la, PY 
Kossinbi. see iue Kan£ümbi, 123 
Kotáta 


158-9 
Kotivarsha, F Kot wa sha cishaya, 206-7, 


Kenton (dvipa), 67-8 
— (mountain), “5, 119 
Kripa, 102, On 
Krishna, 7g 115. 210, 239 
Krishpagiri, 117 
Krishpgavepá (Krishna), 102 
Kristasmara, 120 
Krità, 113 
Kritamálà, 100 
Krivis, 13, 57 
Krome (Kurram), Kramu, 55, 69, 107 
Kshiprá, 106 
Kshudra-parvatas, 00, 115 
Kehuridn, 120 
Kubha (Kabul), 13, 55, 69, 105.6 
Kudamükkil, 242 
Kukuras, 74 
Knu'áchalss, Kula-parvatas, 43, 47, 32, 
B5, 90, 95-115 
Kututa, 204 
Kumiüra-dvipa, Kumiart-dvipa, 82, 105 
Kumari, 282 
—— 102, 104-6, 108 
——— — vipa, 51 , 82-3, 85, 87, 95, 106 
Khanda, 114 
KumárikA dvipa, 82 
Kumbhakónam, 242 
Kumudadri, 120 
Kundina (in Vidarbha:, 4 
Kuntalas, 74 
পপ 58 
Küpá, 105-6 
Kurkihir, 183 
Kuru, Korus, 12-3, 15, 17-8, 26, 50, 
53, 57, 66, 191, 135. 281-2, 204 
Kurukshetra. 26, 45, 123.5, 128, 130, 
196-7, 139, 151, 
Kuda (dvips), ‘67, 68.9, 92 
Kusastha!a (Kanyakubja). 152 
Kusemaihvaya, 228 
Kitataila, 120 
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Lakshmaplüvati, 269 
Lam 74 
Lang-ka-lo, 65, 147 


ulini, হা 
Lat (Ceylon), 100, 294-6 
Lauhitya CSrabinaputen) + 104-5, 125, 
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Linda, 125 | 
‘Lohita, Lohitya, see aso Lauhitya, 


104, 265, 267 
Loküloka Saila, 70 x 
Luni, 128 
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Madhyadesa, 14, 47, 50, 56, 50-61, 
83-5, 87, 101, 123, 212, 234, 282 
Lis, 59-60 





rogos hg 994 
Maas — 12-4, 53, 58-9, 
a ` . 
61, 145, 163, 197, 215-6, 219, 220, 
241-2, 264), pov 282 


Magadaimagdola, 242 
Manadvipa, je 
Mahàümeru, 42, 95 
Mabhánadi, er ১৩৪ 107, 113, Lis, 239 


Mahürüshtra, 35, 43, 49, 157, 213, 264 

Mahavrishas, 58 

Mahendra (mountain), 82-4, 90, 35-9, 
102-1, 103, 106, 

Mahi, 115 

Mahindra Malei, 98 

Mahishmatti, Mahishmatipurt, 87, 110- 


1, 114 
Mahcdaya, Rens): 162, 244-5 
Mahar, 18 
4৩৪, 82, 84, 95-6 
Mainüga, sec also Maináka, 95 
Mainüka, see also কবর wt: 119 
Maisolos am 02 
Majjbima deáa, 
Malatia, 201 | 
Malaya (mountain), 52, 84-5, 90, 95-C, 
90.101, 108, 116, 296 
— pa, 
Malaya Peninsula, 84.5 
Malini (river), 122, 282 
Malwa, 233 
Malyavadvarsha, 72 
Mályavat (in Kishkindbya), 117 
—(Quadrangular mountain), 91 
Minava, 120 
Mandagá, 102, 105 
Mandákini, 113, 117 | 
Mandara (mountain) (subjacent hill), 
t8 


Mandára. 119, 259 
Mandavübhini, 102, 105 
Manggala (Mon olia ?), 70 
Manjgalagiri, 1 
Mafgalaprastha, 120 





Manimeg 120 
Manjirü, 102, 117 
Manne, 241 


Manoramai, 128 
Manoravasarpana, 95 
Maradam, 213 
Markanda, 125 

Maru (desert), 74, 197 
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Marudvridb& (Maruwardwan!), 13, šë, 


Aargaaà-pareatas (boundary moun- 
tans), 90-2 | 

Mathura, 13, 282. 

Maüthuraka, 204 


Matsyas, Matsya (country), ST, 151, 
136, 262 ; «m4 


Matula, 219 (By 
Mavilathgai (North Lanka, 205 
Medini, 66 


Medinipura, 269 
Mediterranean lands, 156, 275 
Mehatou, 55 

Mekala iMaikala 


^» 488. . 
Me u, 43, 47, 65, 71-3, 88-9, 90-2, 
96, 939 | 


Me:u varsha, 71, 90 
Mesopotamia, 201 

Michigan, Lake, 276 

Midd'e Country, see Madhyadesa 
Mihran, 125 

Milikka, 28 

Mithila, 159, 166 

Miechehbas (barbarians), 43, 50, 251 
Modāgiri, 265-6 

Mohenjedaro, 124, 200-1, 204, 275, 277 
Mo-lo-kü-t'a, 100 

Mongo'ia, 70, 279 

Mosut!, 116 
Mudgal, 181 

Mii avat, Mujavats, 42, 58, 04 
Muktabent (Hughly district), 128 
Mülaka, 61 

Mülika, 74 

Mofijavat, res Müjavat 

Must, 181 

Mütibas, 59 

Mysia, 44 


Nágadvira, 52, 85 

Nāgārjunī hill, 113 | 

Na mishürenya, Naimishe, 22. 128, 
275, 251 

faiehatras (constellations), 49, 

Natdurg, 181 

Namados (Na madi), 111, 114 

Náünázghát, 230 

Naragouna (T3p'D. 1H, ; 

Narmadé, 102, 108-14, 115. "18. 129. 


Narmadanipa, 111 

Nüsik. 230 

Nan Nand Debra (Nanderi, 215 

Naxabheda of Phêratavareha, 47, S1:2 
F5.6 

Nepála, Nepal, 93 

Neranjorá , 122 

Nerbudda. see aso Narmada, 50 

Nichvas, 59 

Nidrivala, 158 

Nin (varsba rarvata), 59, 91 
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Nilavarsha, 72 
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oudian, 9 116 
০৪৪৫০ (Vindbys), 95, 108, 111, 113 
— (Rikshavant), 95, 108, 110.1 
Oxus, 53, 65, 73-4, 92, 261 


» 
Pahlavas, 74, 231 


Paith&n, 
Psakthas (Pakthün), 56 
ctii ee 105-6, 151 


Pampi, 63 Pancha Charehani, T 
——————Jans, 55 

—Krishti, 55 

Kahiti, 55 

— ———Miünusha, 55 

Pafichanada, 264 

Pafchála, Fañchálas, 12-4, 50, 57, 59, 
228, 964, 

Paüchavati, 61, 122 

4 hill, 119. 216 
vA, P&ndyas, 64, 96-8, 100.1, 116 
213, 231, 241-2, 266, 282 906 





Parasikas (Persians), 30, 43, G2, 233, 
235, 261 


Para- Sugda, 234 

Páürüvatas, 131 

Parendá, 181 

Püricháta noue wen, 156 

Párijáta, 1 

Páripátra. — aus also Pāri- 
yitre, 82, 90-1, 95, *. 108, 114 

(No. 2) ' (Maryada- -parvats), 
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Pariváta (Piriyitra), 108 
d gs tec — 
04, 106, 1 
115-6 


tra, GO, 83.5, 95, 
+ 113-5, 156 





I — 222, 240, 276-7, 282 
tipu Hie 5 042 , . 


9, 137 
“(extraordinary routes), 47 — 
. Khara-Patha (asses' path), 18 
Sanko-Patha (spike path), 48 
Vetra-Patha (cane path), 48 
avoshpi, 102, 108, 112, ha. 116 
. 50, 125, 137 












Po-li-ye-ta-lo (Pürivatra). 114 

Po-lo-mén-kuo (Brahma-rüshtra), BO 

Po-lose-na (mountain), 43 

Poh-lu-ka, 92 

Poh-nan (Kuo), 

Prabbasa, 125, 186, 139 

Prachi dik, 59 

— — — Sarssvatt, 129, 137, 139 

Prüchya, 87 

Pragjyotísha, 62, 207, 282 

Praleya-saila, 

Prasrawana, 117 

Praticht did, 59 

Pratishthána, 123, 157 

Pratnasyaukasb, 63 

Pravaragiri, 

Prayige, 59, 212, 229 

Prithivi, 42 

Prithüdaka, 122, 125 

Pulindas, 59, 97, 960 

Pundra, Pundras, 59.62, 265 

Pundravardbana, Pundravardhana. 
bhakti, 123, 207, 266 

Puratthima janapada, 59 

Purnea, 269-70 

P'ürus, 56 

Purushapura (Peshwar), 256 

Pürva-deáa, 50 

Pürvadvipa, 72 

Pürva-videha, 71, 72 

Pusü, 44 

Fushkalávata, 294 

Pushkara (near Aimer). 128, 139 

সা (dvipa), 67-8. 70 

Pushkarüvati, 94, 123 

Pushpagiri, 115 
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Quadrangular Mountains, 91 
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Radha, Radba, 158, 266, 268-9 


Ráichür, ge 
Raivataka, 38, 118, 150. 1 
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Rijputana, 57 
Ra — 
ast hana, 
Rakshi. 125, 130 
Raktamrittika, 189 
Ral (Radha), 269 
Rámakrada, 136 
















HRámnagar, excavation at, 
Ram eli iri }, 72, 15, 68-9 
Rahkshu, 65, 74 
Hann of Cutch, 125, 198, 133 
Rapti, 58 
Ratnagiri, 119 
11152385295 

vapara , 
eva. í = 113 

রি B2, 85, 90, 95-7, 


ishabha, 116 
ishigiri, 119 
niya, 08, 102, 104-6, 122 
Rishyarnikha, 117 
ochana, 120 
Rohini, ire 
167. Wu 


Romakas 60, 
Rudhira (৮2912 l arvata). 90 
Ruéamas, 57, 131 

Rushas (Russians ?), 74 
Hymmik, 89 — 











Sadanira, বর um 


— t s 


Sahya (Western Ghats), 48. 82, 85, 90, 
95.6, 99-102, 116-7, 206 

Sakas, 43, 68, 74. 179, 2^0 

Sikadvipa, Smi 61-5, 70, 92 

Sakaladvipa, 68 

Sakastha 





na (Seistan), 68, 234 





Sakuli, 104 
Sikyas, 122, 124, 170, 218, 227, 255, 


Salima, 


rims, 74 
—— রি 

ta vipa, 
al gagi D rip ç চি 
Vasundharàá , iH, 88 
——— —— aa 
হিজল. 125 

vatya ‘ — 

১৩৯০ — 56, 63, T8, 132-3, 


Sapta-dvipá 





Ramanaka (Ramyaka) saree 79, F9 


195 
— 50, 53, 55-3, 60, 93, 122-4], 


Sarayū, 12-4, 56, 129-20 
Sardonyx, 905 

Sarnath, 217, 275 
Saronie Gulf, 275 
Sarsuti, 125-6, 130, 139-10 
Saryaniwant, 56 

Sat yaputra, 30, 187 
Fatpura range, 95, 112, 116, 118 
Satvats, 59 

Saumya, 62-3, i 

Saurya (peak), 94 

Sauvira, 39, Eo 251 


Seine (river), 275 

Seistan, 92, 147, 234 

BSerike, 69 

Shéntu, 79 

Shimalia (Himalaya). 55, 186 
Sibis, 30 

Si-fang (the West), 79 


igrus, 58 
Sihala (Sinhala), 295 
Suhhala, 43, 76, 82-5, 93, 204-5 
Simyus, 58 
Sin (Indus), 42, 56, 78-9, 113, 121, 
129-30, 133, 255 


> 


115 

(country), 60 

Sauvira, 260 
Sipra, 115 


Sirindhrán, 74 

Siritana, 115* 

Sishta-desa, 35, 60 

Sita (river), 74 

S'vas (Sibis), 56 

Siwalik Mountains, 125 

Skythin, 79 

Sodrai, 158-9 

Sogdiana, 65 

Sogdoi, 138 

Somagiri, 40 
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